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PREFACE 


This volume brings together essays by leading scholars in the field to offer com- 
parative perspectives concerning Taiwan under Japanese colonial rule. While 
much has been written about the European and American empires, scholars tend 
to pay less attention to the development of colonialism and modernity in East 
Asia. As editors, we hope to fill in these gaps as we focus on Japan’s first and also its 
last colony— Taiwan — concentrating on such issues as language and ethnic iden- 
tity, colonial policy and cultural hegemony, art and literature, historical memory, 
and postcolonial aftermaths, among others. 

This volume originated in a conference held at Columbia University in March 
2001 on the topic of history, culture, and memory; the event was sponsored by Tai- 
wan’s National Science Council, with additional generous support from the East 
Asian Languages and Cultures Department and the Chiang Ching-kuo Founda- 
tion at our host institution. Over the years we have tried to expand on the scope 
of the original conference by inviting submissions from experts in related fields; 
during the course of the relatively long editorial process we have also benefited 
from reader feedback. The publication project was made possible largely through 
an endowment from Taiwan's Cultural Affairs Council. 

In addition to thanking these institutions and friends, we wish to express our 
gratitude to a number of people. Jennifer Crewe, editorial director of Colum- 
bia University Press, was most congenial and patient in arranging the publica- 
tion of this volume. Robert Christensen read through most of the papers and 
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offered indispensable comments, but Kerri Sullivan went even further in render- 


ing them more readable and coherent. Attia Miller, Juree Sondker, and Philip. 


Leventhal were helpful in facilitating the publication process of the book. Sev- 
eral of Ping-hui Liao’s research assistants at Taiwan’s National Tsinghua Univer- 
sity not only carried on voluminous correspondence with contributors but also 
undertook the difficult task of reformatting the papers; in this regard, Yi-yun Liu, 
Phaedra Wang, Yu-wei Lin, Ching-huan Lin, Po-kai Hsu, and Tsai-ling Hsu de- 
serve special mention. 

Finally, we would like to dedicate the book to the fond memory of the late 
Huang Wu-chung, a true friend and colleague in Taiwan studies, who supported 
our project from the start in his capacity as director of cultural commission but 
regrettably passed away prematurely at the age of fifty-seven on April 7, 2005. 


~~ Liao Ping-hui and David Der-wei Wang 


TAIWAN UNDER JAPANESE COLONIAL RULE, 
1895-1945: HISTORY, CULTURE, MEMORY 


LIAO PING-HUI 


This volume represents a first attempt to discuss colonialism and modernity in 
East Asia from the perspective of subjects very different from those that continue 
to occupy the attention of postcolonial scholars —with the probable exceptions of 
Gayatri Spivak and of Prasenjit Duara, who have recently begun to map territories 
that did not attract European imperial forces.’ For many reasons Taiwan should 
regularly be featured in comparative colonial and postcolonial studies, but, re- 
grettably, it has managed only to catch the eye of social scientists, who have con- 
sidered Taiwan alternately as a window on China, a cold war bastion of freedom 
and modernization against communism, a minidragon of an economic miracle, 
a “state without nationhood,” the first Asian country to hold a general election, 
and a cosmopolitan albeit marginal Chinese polity whose “renegade province” 
status has been renegotiated in terms of “one state, two systems” since the hand- 
over of Hong Kong in 1997. 

Occasionally there are book chapters and even entire books in English or other 
Western languages devoted to contemporary Taiwan arts and literature, but they 
are written in a third-world context or try to respond to global-local cultural dia- 
lectics within the framework of modernism, nativism, and Asian popular or visual 
culture. They tend to bypass the historical period most consequential to the for- 
mation of the complex identity of the island: Taiwan under Japanese rule, from 


1895 to 1945. 
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Together with Pescadores, Taiwan was ceded to Japan in perpetuity on May 8, 
1895, by the Qing in the Treaty of Shimonoseki 55 (4 (9, which marked the 
defeat of the Manchu empire in the first Sino-Japanese War. For the fifty years 
that followed, Taiwan was considered a second son and a younger brother of Oki- 
nawa, thus holding a special place in the heart of the emperor in Tokyo. 

As a Japanese colony Taiwan is arguably distinct in several ways. First of all, 
Taiwan was the first and also the last of Japan’s colonies. It underwent at least four 
stages of colonialism under Japanese rule: assimilation as the main policy from 
1895.ta.1919, integration from 1919 to 1930, differential incorporation a and coer- 
cion from 1930 to 1937, and the subjugation (kominka BRE, (E; literally meaning 

“Japanization” or “imperial subjectification”) and mobilization of “imperial sub- 
jects” to participate in the “holy” war in Asia from 1937 to 1945. 2 

Taiwan was considered an extension of Japan, and shared a common script 
and race. Taiwan may not have been unlike other colonies when viewed at the 
tum of the last century from the comparative perspective adapted by Benedict 
Anderson.” However, the destinies of individuals and collectives rendered Japa- 
nese colonialism in Taiwan relatively unique. It is to address the complexities 
of this colonial experience and legacy that essays by leading scholars in Taiwan, 
Japan, and the United States have been collected here. 

Between 1895 and 1945 China was in the hands of warlords, while Japan was 
beginning its modernization processes and launching its Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere KR Hi dt 28 colonial project. When Taiwan was cut away 
from China and handed over to Japan, Taiwanese intellectuals formed a strategic 
identity to forge strong ties with China, developing cultural as well as economic 
relationships that resisted Japanese domination. This dual structure of affiliating 
with both China and Japan, an imaginary fatherland and a new colonial power, 
was made more complex by the fact that Japan had been influenced by Chinese 
culture since the Tang dynasty. Unlike the French in Indochina or the Dutch or 
British in south Asia, who discriminated against the natives because of race, color, 
religion, and so on, Japanese colonizers in Taiwan often invoked their-eommon 
cultural roots, highlighting the fact that the Japanese ‘and the Taiwanese shared 
the same language and ethnicity. As a result, not only did Taiwanese identities— 
cultural, ethnic, and national —waver between Chinese and Japanese (and in so 
doing continue to puzzle scholars like Leo Ching #i 78 and Melissa Brown, 
among others),* but the mixed reactions to the Japanese colonial legacy continue 
to be evident in local politics as well as in cultural production, with opinions 
ranging from former president Lee Tenghui 25 &#’s open hailing of Japan as a 
benevolent “motherland” to the totally different views of Taiwan’s colonial and 
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postcolonial histories expressed by filmmakers such as Hou Hsiao-hsien R# 
or Wu Nien-chen 38. 
A few critics have examined the Japanese colonial empire in comparison to its 


Western counterparts. Lewis H. Gann, for example, noted that Japan resembled 
Wilhelmian Germany in its modernization strategies and the recruitment of mili- 
tary and civil officers from among colonial elites, but lacked the evangelical or 
romantic inspirations that informed British and French missionaries.® 

Over the years several books have appeared that address the economic devel- 
opment, educational system, and social movements that characterized Japanese 
colonialism in East Asia. While seminally revealing, they have seldom discussed 
colonialism and modernity in the region from a transnational perspective and 
have focused instead on Japan’s southward advance or on ‘Taiwan as the site in 
which Japan forged its colonial and orientalist scholarship. In fact, Taiwan pre- 
sents an interesting if not unique case in the comparative study of colonial moder- 
nity, especially when juxtaposed with the situations of Korea, Manchuria, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai. 

Taiwan was a Japanese colony for fifty (or in some accounts fifty-one) years, 
while Korea was a Japanese colony for only thirty-five—1910-1945 (or 1905-1945, 
if we take into consideration the fact that Korea was made a protectorate of Japan 
in 1905). The major difference between the typical Taiwanese and Korean re- 
actions to the Japanese colonizers has been succinctly summed up by E. Patricia 
Tsurumi: “By the end of the Japanese period, Taiwanese of all classes had be- 
come enthusiasts for the sports and games introduced along with Japanese edu- 
cation,” whereas in Korea “to be educated was to be anti-Japanese.”® To this day, 
the Korean intellectual scene remains dominated by the attempted purge of Japa- 
nese influences. 


In the case of Manchuria X) Bd, the Japanese occupation was ultimately the 
result of prior international control of the territory gained through negotiations 
with China over the transfer of Russian rights and through entanglements with 
diplomatic ties with United States and other European countries. Manchuria’s 
primal role in the Qing empire as a sacred place of origin and its transnational 
borderline stance were issues that Japanese rulers tried to appropriate, while Tai- 
wan, in contrast, had been a Qing settlement frontier and an island populated 
by a “barbaric” race and. illiterate fishermen. “The ways in which Japanese colo- 
nial officers promoted “aboriginality” functioned in different directions in the 
two colonies: in Manchuria, aboriginality was associated with authority and au- 
thenticity (see the work of Prasenjit Duara mentioned above), while in Taiwan 
it was related to backwardness and mobility. In the case of Shanghai, Japan was 
one of a dozen foreign forces occupying parts of the city, making it a semi-colony 
and a contested site for a transnational capital with hybrid albeit cosmopolitan 
lifestyles being imported. 
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TAIWAN AT THE EDGE OF EMPIRES 


The differences between the experience of Taiwan and that of other Japanese 
colonies owe a great deal to place, history, and material culture; to elucidate 
them let us briefly review the history of the island. Traditionally, the Han Chi- 
nese considered Taiwan to be a barren island in the east occupied by savages and 
pirates.” One origin for the term Taiwan is reported to be the derogatory dong- 
fan $Æ (“eastern barbarians”); an earlier and more reliable literary source in- 
dicates that it might have been derived from dai-yuan KA (“big circle” or “big 
shelter”). 

When Taiwan was taken by the Qing dynasty from the hand of Koxinga BURE 
#f’s grandson in 1683, Emperor Kangxi FR £8 was at first quite opposed to making 
Taiwan a part of his empire, because neither gain nor loss was at issue. Some two 
hundred years later, the Qing government finally recognized the crucial role of 
Taiwan in its battles with British and French forces. 

Between 1885 and 1892, under the leadership of Liu Ming-chuan #1 $% (4, who 
followed Shen Bao-jen yt tt as governor, the island underwent its initial mod- 


ernization. In those seven years, public education systems and light industries 
were introduced, a railroad was constructed on the west coast between Keelung 
and Hsinchu, and telegram and postal services were established. During the Japa- 
nese occupation (1895-1945), the infrastructure was further developed, and po- 
litical stability and economic growth accelerated the modernization processes. 
Before the name I/ha Formosa was suggested by the Portuguese sailors in 1544, 
Taiwan had received practically no geographical recognition in the region except 
for being occasionally misidentified as the Ryukyus or labeled Little Ryukyus 7) 
Hik. This geographic marginality, however, has proven both disabling and en- 
abling in the formation of Taiwan’s modernity and identity. Kept separate by the 
Taiwan Strait and physically detached from the mainland, Taiwan has on the one 
hand been capable of maintaining its own cultural autonomy, while on the other 
hand it started its modernization process relatively late, and partly as a response 
to European and Japanese imperialisms. In fact, Taiwan has gone through several 
colonial stages— Dutch conquest (1622-1661), Chinese settlement (1661-1895), 
Japanese occupation (1895-1945), and Nationalist “recovery” (after 1945). 
Various ethnic groups came to the island at different times and brought with 
them diverse racial and cultural heritages. Taiwan's different communities and 
their historical experiences have been made more complex by this hybrid eth- 
nic and genealogical mixture. The predominantly Malayo-Polynesian aboriginal 
population, for instance, suffered the most: they were first forced to change reli- 
gious beliefs, then pushed into the mountains, made to serve the Japanese as sol- 
diets, compelled to adopt and use the official language, Mandarin, and finally 
driven by poverty to come down from the mountains to eke out a living through 
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cheap labor or prostitution. Other groups, among them the southern Fukienese, 
Hakka, and mainlanders, underwent differing experiences of subjectification, de- 
pending largely on the relative dates of their immigration to the island. These 
differences complicated the accessibility or applicability of symbolic or cultural 
capitals, since some were more informed and powerful than others, while in terms 
of the fluidity or multiplicity of layers of everyday life, each group seemed to 
have its own distinctive ways of achieving maximum instrumentality and efficacy 
when exposed to possible entanglements with the practices of others. 

When negotiating from the margin and with multiple heritages, Taiwanese 
intellectuals under Japanese rule often became bricoleurs in mixing transnational 
codes and forces to their own advantage, especially in the case of overseas students 
in Tokyo between 1915 and 1935, who seemed to have no difficulty in accepting 
both the Chinese and the Japanese modernization experiences. From the late 
1910s onward, hundreds of students went to study in Japan each year. According 
to Taiwan Sotokufu gakuji nenpo KIKE ht AE EH, these overseas students 
came from three major counties: for 1926 (see vol. 25: 50-51), Taipei 129, Tai- 
chung 326, Tainan 184; and for 1928 (see vol. 28: 46), Taipei 184, Taichung 499, 
and Tainan 371. 

Inspired by the 1911 revolution in China and the liberal spirit of the 1912— 
1925 Taisho KE era, Taiwanese students in Tokyo formed the Qifahui KG 
(“the Society of Enlightenment”) in 1918 and began to publish the first Chinese- 
language journal, Shin minpd HR, in 1920, at which time the society was 
renamed the New People’s. In addition to inviting important Chinese intellectu- 
als, among them Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Liang Qichao #24, to visit Taiwan and 
to speak on the subject of a new China, members of the society tried to appropri- 
ate what they had learned from Japan about the social constructs of its emerging 
alternative modernity, such as the concept of toyoshi RŽ E (Oriental history), 
new science, cultural difference, socialism, and so on. 

In many ways, Chinese and Japanese modernity projects were able to leave 
their semantic traces on modern Taiwanese public culture, particularly in the 
print media, art movements, lifestyles, social thought, and political institutions. 
Taiwanese intellectuals of the period often used Japanese as a means to acquire 
skills and knowledge for modernization, while at the same time cultivating their 
Chinese identities in order to resist Japanese influences. Sometimes the partial 
hybridization of the the ty two vo modernity projects ended up wa morally ambiva- 
many artists discussed in this volume. 

In order to highlight the complexity of using material culture in considering 
the colonial or transnational agencies of art education and exhibition, we can 
consider some specific incidents that might have contributed to the shifting of 
public and private lives in terms of historical contingency, irony, and moral luck. 
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Rather than highlighting “hybridity,” “catachresis,” “conviviality,” etc., with the 
focus on critical acts of cultural appropriation on the part of postcolonial sub- 
jects, we may be better off looking at the ways in which individuals, as moral and 
political agents, are affected by their experiences traveling across national bor- 
ders, and are constituted by and constitutive of the cultural institution of a spe- 
cific historical moment. The dynamics of travel and cultural translation is not 
necessarily played out in the form of an ambivalent chronotopical lag between 
metropole and colony, of tensions between the often polarized discursive posi- 
tions of dwelling and traveling (or, to follow Edward W. Said’s terminology, of the 
“potentate” and the “traveler”). A useful example of such individual experience 
involves the life and work of Ishikawa Kinichird £)1|2£—8B (1871-1945) in the 
Japanese period. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY IN NATURE AND CULTURE: 
TAIWAN VERSUS JAPAN 


According to legend, the place is hell, but once one sees it, it becomes heaven. This 
was my first impression of Taiwan. It is an island of very beautiful forms and colors, 
and it is pleasing. 


Thus wrote Ishikawa Kinichiré in a piece for Taiwan jiho & ya 38 Ishikawa 
was at the time back in Tokyo, recalling fondly (though on many other occasions 
quite ambivalently) his encounter with the island and his experiences there as a 
colonial ofhcer and, later, as an art teacher at the Taipei Middle School. 
Within months of his arrival in Taipei, Ishikawa published an essay in a lead- 
ing newspaper, Taiwan nichinichi shinpo ABA AFA (January 23-24, 1908), 
entitled “Watercolor painting and Taiwan landscape,” in which he commented: 


Some twelve years after the Occupation, most Japanese still have very vague ideas 
of Taiwan. I wish I could at least let these unfortunate folks know a little bit about 
Taiwan landscape which is to be rated Japan’s No. 1. Perhaps people may regard 
my view of ‘Taiwan as Japan’s No. 1 landscape to be an overstatement, but I deeply 
believe so and I am sure my friends and colleagues in Tokyo would come to the 
same opinion if they should have the chance to see the landscape here. If we com- 
pare Taipei with any Japanese city, Kyoto seems to bear the closest resemblance. 
‘Tamshui River is equivalent to the Kamogawa, while Mounts Datun and Guan- 
yin surrounding Taipei city are very commensurable to Mounts Hiei and Atago. 
Yuanshan evokes an image of Yoshida and Shirakawa. Luchou is very much like 
the neighborhood of Sagano. The Gutin district of southern Taipei reminds me of 
Fushimi of southern Kyoto. So many similarities are revealed that it is difficult not 
to form analogues and allusions. However, Taipei’s colors appear more beautiful, 
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with red roofs, orange walls, and green bamboos, contrasting strongly against the 
viridescent tree leaves. Can we imagine such serene and solemn scenery of sub- 


limity in Japan? Under the blue sky Taiwan shines even more brightly. 


In 1926, eighteen years later, however, Ishikawa said this of the same subject: 
“Bright as it is, the Taiwan landscape lacks nuances and doesn’t present subtle 
details to a second look.”® 

Though much touched by Taiwan’s sublime landscape, he felt somehow dis- 
contented with its insufhcient mystery, its melancholic beauty: its lights and col- 
ors were simply too focused and sharp, with little shade, tone, spirit, enigma, or 
puzzling detail. In sum, it was too boisterous and exorbitant to be generic or 
profound.” By no means systemic or even serious, Ishikawa’s comments on the 
landscape varied over the years of his Taiwan sojourn, as detailed by Yen Chuan- 
ying #845 %’s comprehensive and nuanced account in this volume. During his 
life there, from 1907 to 1933, Ishikawa witnessed changes in the history of colo- 
nial policy as well as in cultural identity and memory in relation to the Japanese 
colonial legacy, and his personal experiences here encapsulate Taiwan’s histori- 
cal changes, cultural identity formations, personal emotions, and memory under 
Japanese tule. 

Ishikawa Kinichiro was a teacher of Japanese at the Taipei Middle School (part- 
time from 1907 to 1916,) and Taipei Normal School (full-time from 1923 to 1933). 
Self-taught and dedicated to Japanese nationalism, Ishikawa was at an early stage 
strongly influenced by modernism, particularly English impressionistic and real- 
istic landscape watercolors. In his home country he was not very active and was 
thought to be a conservative artist belonging to the rather popular school of natu- 
ralism of the Meiji BAYA period of the 1910s. In the Japanese imperial army, how- 
ever, Ishikawa was better known as an ofhcer and an interpreter who bravely en- 
gaged the Chinese (1900) and the Russian armies (1904-1905) in battles for the 
Japanese rule of Manchuria. 

In October 1907 Ishikawa was made an interpreter for the colonial governor- 
general in Taiwan. He moved to the island and became a part-time art and lan- 
guage teacher at Taipei Middle School. During those nine years in Taiwan, he 
was in many ways an ambivalent teacher and colonizer. In some of the watercolors 
done in the period, he glorified the conquest of the native in colonial encoun- 
ters. He toured the island widely, in order to be able to recall in realistic detail 
his exotic memories of aborigine peoples and objects, but he was also involved in 
the founding of the Lan-tin Tea Klatch to promote cultural exchange and to get 
other Japanese artists and officers interested in Chinese and Taiwanese art and 
literature. He even organized a 1914 public exhibition of his artworks, one of the 
first in ‘Taiwan art history. 

Despite his accomplishments as an artist who made use of impressive local 
knowledge, Ishikawa was still primarily an officer and a colonizer, as manifested 
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not only by his watercolors but by the appearance of the colonial governor-general 
at the exhibit. Of course, for Ishikawa, a product of—and participant in—the 
Japanese imperial era, art was an ideal agency of domination and redemption. In 
those days, the governor-generals and their staff were mostly high-ranking mili- 
tary officers who supported the policy of suppressing and of eventually assimilat- 
ing local people. 

The situation had changed, however, when Ishikawa made his second visit 
to Taiwan. In September 1923 Ishikawa’s Tokyo home was destroyed by a major 
earthquake. A one-time colleague, then principal of the Taipei Normal School, 
sent him a telegram saying that he would be welcome to return to ‘Taipei to under- 
take a full-time teaching position. Now without a family, Ishikawa decided to ac- 
cept and thereafter spent another nine years in Taiwan. 

The intellectual milieu in 1923 was different from that of the previous decade. 
The colonial policy had changed when civilians—rather than admirals or gen- 
erals—like Hara Kei JE #i and Den Kenjird H {#7468 assumed power as prime 
minister or cabinet members. In fact, the death of the seventh governor-general, 
Lieutenant-General Akashi Motojiré HÆ 7t #8, in October 1919 gave Prime 
Minister Hara Kei the opportunity to make the reforms in both Taiwan’s and 
Korea’s governing structures that he had long favored. The reforms were easier to 
carry out after the administration of Goto Shimpei (### #72, who had directed 
colonial policy toward localization and incorporation. Hara Kei was then able to 
appoint Den Kenjiré as Taiwan’s first civilian governor-general (1919-1923) to im- 
plant his reform programs in the colony.’? These men managed to survive politi- 
cal struggles first by doing remarkably well in the colonies — particularly in Tai- 
wan —and then by overcoming their domestic opponents when the latter made 
mistakes in their responses to riots in the colonies. Under the edict of integration 
and equality designed to make the colonized useful subjects to the Japanese em- 
peror, the arts and humanities were increasingly emphasized as a means to tame 
the Taiwanese. Prince Hirohito of Japan visited Taiwan in 1923 and openly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the relatively localized art education. 

Just before the earthquake that destroyed his former home, Ishikawa had re- 
turned from a tour to Europe, where he had been deeply impressed by the salons, 
art exhibits, and art institutions of Paris. When he returned to Taipei in 1923, 
Ishikawa found himself in a different ambiance; his approach to art education 
switched from British and Japanese ways to a more French orientation and greater 
emphasis was put on outdoor interactions with the environment. To facilitate his 
teaching, he translated Japanese art textbooks into Chinese and supplied local 
equivalents wherever necessary. 

As Taipei Normal School was a major college for future teachers, Ishikawa’s in- 
fluence on local artists was strong, even though his ties with Japanese politicians 
were undercut by his work as a civilian and a teacher. Like other Japanese artists — 
Shiotzuki Toho i 5 Wk A, for example — Ishikawa tried to protect his Taiwanese 
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friends and students from political persecution. His students often depicted him 
as participating in, if not leading the way for, a collective effort to improve the 
quality of modern Taiwan art. Together with Taiwanese and Japanese friends, he 
founded various art associations, among them the “Taiwan Watercolors” (1927), 
the “Graduate Institute of Western Painting” (1929), and “Studies in Taiwan Art” 
(1930). Several students—such as Lan Yin-ting 21515 (1903-1979) and Hung 
Rui-lin HE (1912-1997) —later became outstanding watercolorists. 

Ishikawa might not have been as active or even have had a significant impact 
on modern Japanese art— especially the so-called local-color souvenir painting — 
if he had stayed in his home country. However, because of his early-twentieth- 
century travels and translations, he was able to be part of an alternative mod- 
ernism that was being developed in a transnational pan-Asian and global-local 
cultural dialectics. The timing of his return to Taipei was crucial. If he had re- 
turned earlier, he would still have been a colonizer and a painter in the naturalist 
tradition, instead of an advocate of the new French art and a friend to local artists. 
Several transnational factors contributed to Ishikawa’s ambivalent and benevo- 
lent roles in those years. The unexpected earthquake that shook his house and 
his livelihood; his recent tour around Europe and his exposure to contemporary 
French painting; the warm welcome he received from his friends in Taiwan and 
his position as a civilian and an art teacher; the emergence of Taiwanese artists 
and a cultural elite that began to win recognition in Japan; new developments 
in Korea and Manchuria that forced Japan to readjust its colonial policies —all 
these factors helped shape his new identity. 

Since 1910, the landed gentry, especially those from Taichung county in Tai- 
wan, had eagerly sent their children to Japan to acquire modernization skills and 
knowledge. In 1915 they helped establish in Taichung the first middle school for 
‘Taiwanese. One year before Ishikawa returned to Taipei, the “Association for Cul- 
ture” SC (tt @ was founded in Taichung to introduce ideas that would blend 
both Japanese and Chinese modernity projects. Each season in the cities and 
countryside, members of the association gave a variety of lectures, seminars, con- 
certs, and plays before huge audiences. At first the association represented a mod- 
erate political and cultural opposition by the elite against the colonial regime. 
Gradually, with an increasing number of students returning from Japan, new 
trends in socialism and democracy were vigorously advocated and embraced by 
farmers and the working class, until the association was forced to go underground 


in 1930. 

Unfortunately, 1930 also saw the disastrous Musha aboriginal uprising and the 
unprecedented violent suppression carried out by the Japanese colonial govern- 
ment, with the Japanese military and police —numbering up to 1,306 — supported 
by 1,048 Han Taiwanese and 331 other aborigines in cracking down on the “rebel” 
Mona Rudao 23888 and his followers. It was reported that during the battles 
87 aborigines were decapitated, while 85 were shot, 171 died in bombings, and 
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296 hanged themselves to avoid humiliation. The tragic incident and its out- 
come shocked politicians and intellectuals in both the colony and in Japan. Harsh 
criticism in the local newspapers pushed the colonial government to reinstate 
coercive administrative measures that forced the alternative media to go under- 
ground, thereby replacing its prior peaceful albeit differential incorporation pol- 
icy with that of strategic suppression and relocation.” 


o -e 


The material culture that Ishikawa consequently confronted in 1923 and there- 
after was different from that of 1907. Even Ishikawa himself was a different per- 
son after the earthquake and his grand tour of Europe. We can see this in several 
of his paintings—for instance, his portrait of the famous tower built by Koxinga 
after he had defeated the Dutch. Whereas had he earlier tended to be a distant 
observer, he was now more engaged. He picked particular settings and asked his 
students to accompany him in portraying the landscape as if it were part of the 
self. As a result, he left behind numerous pictures of local subjects and some 
scholars claimed he had become an integral part of modern Taiwan art. 


TAIWAN UNDER JAPANESE RULE 


Ishikawa's diaspora experience in Taiwan transformed in many ways his art career 
and his cultural affiliation. With many people like Ishikawa traveling back and 
forth between the metropolis and the colony during this formative period, the re- 
lationships of Taiwan with Japan and China became more complicated. As Wu 
Chuo-liu RW Tit has noted in his novel Asia’s Orphan, the Taiwanese were having 
difficulty developing a distinctive sense of cultural belonging, of defining them- 
selves as either Chinese or Japanese. The ambivalent cultural as well as ethnic 
identification thus fractured Taiwanese imaginations of comradeship and citi- 
zenship in relation to Japan and China, and was made worse by the disastrous 
tragedy of the February 28 Incident in 1947 when the KMT government used 
force against the local people after taking over the island. 

. The lingering effect of the Japanese colonial legacy, among other complica- 
tions, has left a great number of Taiwanese unwilling to come to terms with the 

one nation, two systems” proposed by the PRC, and Taiwan has become, in the 
words of Melissa Brown, “a global hot pot” of transnational conflicts and a divi- 
sive issue involving China, the United States, Japan, and indeed many other Asian 
countries.”* It is imperative, therefore, to consider the construction of Taiwan’s 
national and ethnic identity from a trans-Asian perspective, and to reexamine 
‘Taiwan’s most consequential period under Japanese rule. 
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This volume is divided into four sections: historical and theoretical case studies 
on colonialism and modernity; colonial policies and cultural change; visual cul- 
ture and literary expressions; and postcolonial reflections and their aftermath. 

On the problems of rethinking postwar Asian political and intellectual his- 
tory, Wakabayashi Masahiro SIE leads us expertly through the minefield of 
Taiwan studies in contemporary Japan. He opens with the comment that until 
recently “the Japanese colonial period received relatively little academic atten- 
tion,” while Yao Jen-to 9k A 2 then follows him by elaborating on the Taiwanese 
colonial period as a unique case that complicates our understanding of postcolo- 
nial theory. Wakabayashi singles out the structures of limitation in postwar-East 
Asian historiography and suggests ways to bridge national historical approaches 
and new area studies in considering Japanese imperialism/colonialism in Taiwan 
and the modern history of Taiwan. He challenges traditional conceptions of po- 
litical institutions and of class structure by pointing out ways in which a Taiwan- 
ese cultural elite composed of landlords and educated gentry helped advance the 
Japanese colonial project while the impact of modernization on the local ma- 
jority was limited. 

Employing a Foucauldian conceptual framework, Yao then directs attention to 
land surveys and census issues. In contradistinction to the dominant postcolonial 
practice, which emphasizes discursive struggle and resistance, he highlights the 
roles of numerology in Japanese colonial policy in terms of land measurement 
and management. According to Yao, statistics, census, and numbers in fact con- 
stituted the core of Japanese governmentality over the Taiwanese subjects and 
lands. 

Fujii Shoz6 H% = gives an overview of the long history of colonialism in 
Taiwan, with missionaries, settlers, and occupants ranging from the Dutch to the 
Japanese. Against the background of a wide variety of colonial experience, Tai- 
wanese intellectuals and writers managed to find their cultural expressions and 
to voice their internal strife. Fujii thus deepens our understanding of such critical 
notions as “domination” and “resistance” by examining the assimilative policies 
of the Japanese colonial government and their impact on the formation of Tai- 
wanese identity. Drawing on work by Benedict Anderson and Jiirgen Habermas, 
Fujii argues that because of the Japanese national language system during Japa- 
nese rule, the percentages of school attendance and knowledge of the Japanese 
language reached a high level in the colony. By the 19305, literacy in colonial Tai- 
wan had been achieved by three million two hundred thousand people, thereby 
paving the way for Taiwanese cultural nationalism. 

Liao Ping-hui BEAR also refers to Anderson's seminal work on print capital- 
ism in tracing the development of media culture in Taiwan after the Japanese 
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colonial government decided to introduce newspapers and periodicals in 1896. 
For Liao, what started as official colonial policy could have become, in the pro- 
cess of reception and reproduction, a politically useful tool for local cultural criti- 
cism and resistance against the regime. His essay singles out the transnational, 
anamorphic, and cosmopolitan character of the news media in the constitution 
of a public sphere from 1896 to 1945. 

In part 2, Ts’ai Hui-yu Caroline 4% & discusses the issue of modernity and 
colonial subjectivity by employing Foucault’s notion of governmentality to ask: 
How did the Japanese manage their administrative work? Tsai points out that the 
number of bureaucrats in colonial Taiwan at any one time was relatively small. 
The Japanese colonial administration was made possible by turning the civil bu- 
reaucracy into a disciplinary and modernizing institution. 

Kawahara Isao jij (HI) examines the effect of censorship on Taiwan literature 
by discussing the material in Taiwan Shuppan keisatsuho eet Hae, consid- 
ered the most reliable source available regarding permission to publish books in 
the colony. When social movements in Taiwan reached a peak in 1930, the Japa- 
nese authorities built up vigilant defenses not only against literary and nonliterary 
activities in the colony but also against proletarian literature in Japan. As a conse- 
quence, bookstores in Taiwan learned to avoid stocking books that were likely to 
be banned, and they imported only the cheapest, salable books; they maintained 
their monopoly on imported books by signing special contracts with schools, and 
shunning competition with rivals. Censorship thus distorted and misled the lit- 
erary movements of the period. 

Fong Shiaw-Chian 4 # # presents a distinctive picture of Japanese colonial 
administration and of censorship, with the interesting observation that the Japa- 
nese rulers achieved a weak hegemony by polarizing ordinary Taiwanese as “Chi- 
nese” and Taiwanese elites as “moderns.” As a result, the subaltern Taiwanese 
had a residual folk culture that helped keep them from being totally assimilated, 
while cultural elites were preoccupied with “Japanization.” Drawing on valuable 
documents and information of the period, Fong complicates our understanding 
of the ways in which hegemony operated in Taiwan’s colonial experience. He 
challenges conventional notions of censorship and domination by drawing atten- 
tion to the nuanced processes of identity and modernity formation. 

Four papers on literature and the arts are found in the third section. Using a 
framework of repressed modernity, Huang Mei-er #3¢ argues that Taiwanese 
traditional writers managed to develop canonical revision and cultural criticism 
at a time when the old literature was supposedly in decline and being replaced by 
modern expressive cultures. But “old” literature was still very influential and de- 
bates between the old and the new modes of expression lasted for two decades — 
from the 1920s to the 1940s. In 1937, for example, when the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment banned the use of Chinese in newspapers, traditional writers still had no 
difficulty exercising their rights of expression. Even writers who normally thought 
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of themselves as representatives of new literary movements, among them Lai Ho 
#440 and Yang Shouyu #557 &, chose to organize poetry clubs to compose clas- 
sical poems to articulate their ideas and thoughts. 

Of writers belonging to the so-called new literary movements, Peng Hsiao-yen 
8% /|\ HF singles out Yang Kui 718 and Liu Na’ou $145 as a contrastive pair 
who produced critical responses to colonialism and the predicament of identity. 
Both writers were born in Tainan in 1905—and that might be the only thing 
they had in common. They came from two distinct classes—one a laborer’s son 
and the other the son of a rich landlord —and they eventually moved in different 
paths: the former became a proleterianist and the latter a neo-sensationist. Both 
writers were indebted to the realist movement of the time, but it was their junior 
colleague Lu Heruo Sh who became involved in the famous “kuso-realism 
debate” with the Japanese author Nishikawa Mitsuru P4 )\| ia. Chie Tarumi # 
7k TE reads these two authors against each other to reveal differences in their 
conceptual framework, literary style, and impact. Interestingly, both writers used 
fusui MA (fengshui) as a general theme, and it was a subject with which such 
landscape painters as Ishikawa Kinichirō were preoccupied. 

Yen Chuan-ying describes the transformation of landscape aesthetics by this 
important art educator and traces his indebtedness to both contemporary Japa- 
nese art theory and comparative geography. 

In the final section, five scholars trace the transition from the colonial to the 
postcolonial period; they raise questions concerning the politics of cultural repre- 
sentation, the demands of redeeming the Other, and reinventing tradition. The 
playwright Wu Man-sha 5238 is discussed in the first essay by Shimomura Saku- 
jo KATIE XBR; the subject is the production, edification, and circulation of 
different versions involving a Taiwanese aboriginal girl’s tragic story. Shimomura 
studies the formation and reception of the tale that arose during the kominka 
movement, first told by the Japanese writer Murakami Genzé tf L 702, and later 
elaborated by the Chinese artist Wu Man-sha. The tale then traveled back and 
forth between the metropolis and the colony along a circuitous route. Nishikawa 
Mitsuru’s quasi-ethnographic discourse is a most revealing case in mapping the 
two-way traffic between Japan and Taiwan. 

Faye Yuan Kleeman [324 closely reads Nishikawa’s work to identify the 
ways in which colonial encounters generated the need to produce and possess 
the knowledge of others. In Kleeman’s view, Nishikawa interwove authentic cul- 
tural information with more personal observations that are focused on Taiwanese 
women and are colored by the author’s background as a Romantic poet. In the 
final analysis, the resulting eroticization of the exotic served the interests of colo- 
nial ideology: it feminized the colonized culture. 

Three essays in this final section examine the recovery of Taiwan by the ROC 
Nationalist government in 1945. It was commonly held that the Taiwanese were 
to be re-sinicized after fifty years of Japanization. Huang Ying-che #2 8 gives a 
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nuanced and sensible account of the relocation of culture, while Douglas Fix de- 
tails the difficult transition in terms of rebels and riots. When Taiwan was handed 
over to the ROC, Chen Yi fi (8 took on the responsibility for decolonizing the 
minds of the Taiwanese people. The re-sinification process, however, had begun 
much earlier with the emergence of Chinese columns in popular newspapers 
like Fenggyuebao JA, Fj #4(Wind and moon news). They were administered by an 
intermediate figure and a disciple of Lu Xun SA, Xu Shoushang # BE, who 
had been better known as a Lu Xun expert in Japan and who later worked in the 
KMT regime to promote literacy in modern Chinese. Even Governor Chen Yi 
himself had been trained in Japan in his early years. The relocation of cultural 
identity was thus more complex than usually assumed, and the bias against the 
Taiwanese as the colonized inferior Other was constantly challenged not only by 
local people but by those who came from China to take over the island. 
According to Fix, some three hundred incidents of assault and theft were re- 
ported by the colonial police bureau between the announcement of Japan’s sur- 
render to the Allied Forces and the formal takeover of Taiwan in the fall of 1945. 
Fix rigorously analyzes the quantitative and qualitative data, and reevaluates de- 
mands for various kinds of restitution and reimbursement as partial responses to 


Japanese colonial rule and, soon, to Chen Yi and his government made up mostly 
by the newcomers from China. 

Finally, Wu Micha 27 singles out two instances of colonial and postcolo- 
nial Japanese ethnology to discuss the construction of Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere discourse as associated with the journal Minzoku Taiwan RIK 


43. Wu raises the question of the local perspectives in such a presumably au- 
tonomous and comparative study in pan-Asian societies and cultures. 
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Between 1945 and 1947, Taiwanese intellectuals openly criticized corruption in 
the KMT government, and tensions finally exploded in the February 28 Incident 
of 1947, which marked a turning point in the historical transformation of Tai- 
wan’s national and ethnic identity. Since then, the Japanese colonial legacy has 
been ambivalently reevaluated in postcolonial revisions, and it is within this com- 
plex psycho-social structure of identification that a political leader such as Lee 
Tenghui has questioned whether Taiwan should be considered to be Chinese. 
The essays collected here offer nuanced and sensible accounts that reveal intri- 
cate intertwined histories and tortured memories. They certainly shed new light 
on postcolonial and transcultural studies. 
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HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL CASE STUDIES 


[a] 
A PERSPECTIVE ON STUDIES OF TAIWANESE 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


Reconsidering the Postwar Japanese Historiography 
of Japanese Colonial Rule in Taiwan 


WAKABAYASHI MASAHIRO 


It is well known that in the 1980s, when Taiwan underwent significant political 
changes, Taiwanese history suddenly began to generate a great deal of domes- 
tic and international academic interest. Particularly in Taiwan considerable time 
and material resources have been invested in this field of study. 

It is worth noting that prior to this, however, the Japanese colonial period re- 
ceived relatively little academic attention (Chang 1983:1516). This was the re- 
sult of both historical and political factors. Most historians of the subject have 
hurriedly explored merely the frequent shifts of political rulers and have come to 
the premature conclusion that Taiwanese history is but “the process of develop- 
ment of peoples of various ethnic origins coming from outside” (Wu 1994:229- 
230). Such historical evaluations of Taiwan actually privilege the viewpoint and 
the values not of the ruled but of the ruling class. Given this historiographical 
trend, we can say that Taiwanese history in the period of Japanese colonization 
has been “doubly exploited” (Wu 1994:230), in that “Taiwan” in the period of 
Japanese colonization was forced into a passive position and identified as merely 
a stage in the “Empire’s South Advance” (teikoku nanshin #7 BU #3). In the post- 
war period, Taiwan’s assigned passive position was taken for granted and depre- 
ciated as such in historical reviews. As a result, scholarly inquiry into this period 
was hindered. 

Studies on the history of Taiwan in the colonial period were undertaken pri- 
marily by Japanese academics in the postwar period. Although there sometimes 
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are expressed in Japan’s mass media certain opinions that retrieve the past from 
the viewpoint of the colonizer, only a few such discourses exist, and these among 
academics. More common, however, are scholars who have tried hard to over- 
come such viewpoints and historical perspectives. These studies, however, are far 
from being proof that “Taiwanese history” has itself become a recognized aca- 
demic subfield in history. This is because the previous scholarship constitutes, 
in practice, the study not of the modern history “of Taiwan itself,” but of “Japa- 
nese imperialism/colonialism in Taiwan’; that is, Taiwan in this period is only 
insofar as it is a part of the modern history of “Japan.” To be sure, studies regard- 
ing Japanese imperialism/colonialism in Taiwan are not without significance. In- 
deed, they form a necessary element in the designation of modern Taiwanese 
history as a legitimate field of study. However, the currently received approach 
cannot be considered a comprehensive history of modern Taiwan: several Tai- 
wanese scholars have made these observations (Wu 1983:18; Ka 1983:25). What 
then is the study of modern Taiwanese history? What kind of relationship should 
operate between the history of modern Taiwan and the history of Japanese im- 
perialism/colonialism in Taiwan? 

I begin this paper with a critical revisit to my previous work and attempt to 
evaluate what analytic mode such a historical approach might have and to what 
extent a constructive relationship could be bridged between the two approaches 
mentioned above. The resource materials for the establishment of my working 
hypothesis are mainly my own works; thus, this paper has to be subtitled “recon- 
sidering the postwar Japanese historiography of Japanese colonial rule in Taiwan.” 


POLITICAL DYNAMISM IN THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
COLONIAL POLICIES: HARUYAMA MEITETSU’S “MODERN 
JAPANESE COLONIAL RULE AND HARA TAKASHI” 


I have addressed the necessity of having a research perspective on the political 
history of Japanese colonialism in a co-authored book, The Political Development 
of Japanese Colonialism, published in 1980 (Wakabayashi and Haruyama 1980). 
This perspective was fully developed in Haruyama’s article “Modern Japanese 
Colonial Rule and Hara Takashi J # [also known as Hara Kei]” therein. Here 
I would like to review Haruyama’s work in order to determine in what ways this 
perspective might be useful to the current study. 

Before we wrote The Political Development of Japanese Colonialism, studies of 
colonial politics focused mostly on individual cases of resistance or on the nation- 
alist movement in history. Perhaps we can put the issue in bolder, if not too reduc- 
tionist, terms: these previous studies adopted an analytic framework that, based 
ona theory of binary oppositions, pitted “Japanese imperialism” against “the colo- 
nized people.” This focus on opposition generated two noteworthy résults. First, 
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these studies equate Japanese imperialism with the on-site colonial authority (the 


colonial authority that encounters, first hand, the resistance and opposition of the 
colonized). Second, these studies, mostly based on Marx’s theory of class, have 
identified the colonized people with different class categories and have treated 
these classes’ interactions with the on-site colonial authority. In so doing, ‘these 
studies amount to a history of oppression and resistance that, as diagrammed in 
figure 1.1 below, is based on an old analytic mode: the problem consciousness as 
it relates to studies of the political history of Japanese colonialism. 


a, Japanese imperialism = the on-site power, the immediate colonial government 


b. the colonized people = the comprador, the national bourgeoisie, the peasants, 


industrial labor 


FIGURE 1.1 Old mode: The problem consciousness in studies of the political his- 
tory of Japanese colonialism 


Haruyama has deviated from this old analytic mode. In previous studies based 
on the old mode, “although each individual colonial institution was mentioned 
respectively,” wrote Haruyama, “studies of the entire system of Japanese colonial 
rule are still lacking.” Thus, Haruyama continued, “this lack hinders our under- 
standing of what political position the on-site colonial rule occupied within the 
entire Japanese state system,” and “it seems as though there is no relation be- 
tween the development of Japan’s mainland political structure and its colonial 
rule” (Haruyama 1980:1). In order then to clarify the dynamic relations between 


the political history of Japan proper and the wider history of imperial Japan, Haru- 


yama focused on a political leader, Hara Takashi, who played a significant role in 
the development both of mainland Japan’s political history and of imperial Japan’s 
colonial history. Haruyama’s resulting findings are diagrammed in figure 1.2. 

A longtime leader of the political party Rikken Seiyukai VEKE E (in exis- 
tence since the late Meiji period), Hara Takashi transformed modern Japan’s po- 
litical system from an oligarchy to a party-based democracy (see level a in fig. 1.2). 
He skillfully managed to play the politics of compromise and resistance with the 
existing oligarchy and helped install party-politics in the accepted political sys- 
tem. Through his efforts, Japan witnessed the successful establishment not only of 
the Imperial Diet (teikoku gikai # BIS) as a state institution in which political 
parties functioned, but also of a party-based system that played a key role in the 
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modern Japanese political institutions/political processes 


” 


oligarchy > party politics 
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. political leaders’ ideas of colonial rule 
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special legislative authorization principle > extension of mainland law principle 
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. colonial ruling system 
for Taiwan: Law Title 63 > Law Title 3 
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FIGURE 1.2 New mode: The problem consciousness in studies of the political 
history of Japanese colonialism 
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entire state system. In the midst of the Taisho period, Hara Takashi became prime 
minister of the first civil, party-organized cabinet in Japanese modern history. Im- 
mediately after he organized his Seiyukai cabinet, the First World War ended, 
and half a year later the March 1 Independence movement took place in Korea. 
Japan’s colonial ruling system experienced the profound effects of these events. 
In his article, Haruyama traced the development of Hara Takashi’s beliefs and 
political career and found that, long before becoming a politician, he had devel- 
oped a model for Japanese colonial rule that was later to be called “the principle 
of the extension of mainland law” (naichienchoshugi ARAE] RES). Haruyama 
also discovered that Hara Takashi stood firmly by this idea when he engaged in 
debates over colonial policymaking within the Meiji government.’ On the difh-_ 


culties ities surrounding the policy of the Special authorization c of colonial io 


o movers over ihe ap the problem concerning colonial administrative institutions 
(whether the military. or. the. civil. governor should be in charge of the colonial 
administration), Hara Takashi, with his party’s support, used political means to 
reduce the degree of legal exceptions (for example, authorization of the governor- 


general’s special legislative authority) and of political exceptions (for example, 
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the appointment of a military governor-general) in the already oligarchized colo- 
nial administration. In short, Hara embraced colonial administration insofar as 
it operated within the domain of the mainland’s party-politics. After becoming 
prime minister, he putan end to the appointment ofthe military governor-general 
and reduced the scope of the legislative authority that had found its way to the 
governor-general (as seen in the enactment of Law Title 3). 

Through this case study of political leader Hara Takashi's ideas and career (the 
b level of fig. 1.2), Haruyama was able to clarify the dynamic relation between 
the political system of modern Japan and the colonial ruling system (the c level 
of fig. 1.2). In other words, the new analytical framework that Haruyama adopted 
(fig. 1.2) identified the existence of specific political dynamics in the formation 
of colonial policy in modern Japanese history—an insight exceptionally lacking 
in the previous framework (see fig. 1.1), which was based on binary oppositions. 
Hence, Haruyama has helped create a new conceptual space for studies of mod- 
ern Japanese colonialism, a space in which the history of the mother country’s 


politics becomes closely tied up with the history of modern Taiwan.? 

There is, however, no doubt that such research belongs to “the field of mod- 
ern Japanese history, not the field of Taiwanese history” (Wu 1993:18). As men- 
tioned above, Haruyama’s intent was to overcome the received notions—the un- 
examined assumptions—of the old research mode, which he did, but he has not 
explored the new research mode in detail. For this reason, we can say that Haru- 
yama’s work has contributed mostly to a modification of the exterior environment 
and thus of the historical context that informs studies of Taiwanese political his- 
tory during Japanese colonial rule. 


PRACTICING A CONTROL SYSTEM 
THROUGH EXCHANGE AND MEDIATION: A WORKING 
HYPOTHESIS REGARDING THE “TAIWANESE NATIVE 
LANDED BOURGEOISIE” 


In the light of the discussion in the previous section, I would like here to explore 
further the d level in figure 1.2, that is, questions concerning the local structure of 


colonial politics in Taiwan. I articulated a working hypothesis regarding “Taiwan- 
ME AEEA in two cas case e studies: “The Colonial State and Taiwanese Native 
Landed Bourgeoisie: Questions Surrounding the Establishment of the Taichung 
Middle School, 1912-1915” (Wakabayashi 1983b) and “Taisho Democracy and 
the Petition for the Establishment of a Taiwan Parliament: Japanese Colonial 
Politics and the ‘Taiwanese Anti- colonial Movement” (Wakabayashi 1983a). 


” 
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su uppressing Hots that had spread over the entire island and after establishing the 


administration in the early stages of colonization, had ne choige but then to nego. 


tiate with the Taiwanes classes in order to maintain power The colonial 
goverment fared the Taiwanese upper classes, which I conceptualized as the 
“native landed bourgeoisie, as an important taget oF its political polisie 

In exploring this working hypothesis about the existence of Taiwan's “native 
landed bourgeoisie” to better depict the nature of colonial politics, I looked at 
Taiwanese educational demands as seen in the movement to establish the Tai- 
chung Middle School, which lasted four years, from 1912 to 1915, and which was 
once described by Yanaihara Tadao as “the first shot of the Taiwanese National- 
ist movement” (Yanaihara 1988:190). In order to draw out the contours of the 
political process surrounding the establishment of the Taichung Middle School 
in 1915, I highlighted Governor-General Sakuma Samata’s decision to accept the 
Taiwanese upper classes’ petition for “the establishment of a middle school in 
Taiwan on the same level as middle schools in domestic Japan.” It is interesting 
to note that, in the end, this educational petition was only partially realized after 
negotiations with Tokyo. 

The second case study listed above incorporated both Haruyama’s research 
findings and the idea of a “native landed bourgeoisie” in Taiwan and is an explo- 
ration of the political process underlying requests to mainland Japan for the estab- 
lishment of a Taiwan parliament (1921-1934). This movement for home rule was 
in fact a civil rights movement launched by Taiwanese intellectuals on Japan's 
domestic central political stage in a period called the Taisho Democracy, which 
spanned from the mid-Taisho period to the early Showa period. 


ka 


Before we look at the case studies in detail, let us consider what is meant in this 
working hypothesis by the designation native landed bourgeoisie. The term refers 
to those members of Taiwan's social upper classes (including property owners like 
local strongmen, gentry, landlords, and wealthy businessmen) who could trace 
their roots to the former late Oing period and who were historically transformed 
“during the process whereby Japan consolidated its colonial | domination—that’s, 


a process whereby Japanese political power and capital imposingly launched a 


top-down colonialist modernization project” (Wakabayashi 1983b:6). There were 
wo historically significant conditions for the emergence of this “class”: the un- 
easy securing of public safety in the seventh year of Japanese tule and the Jand 


~ survey. commission’s goal ¢ of f clearing up up the complicated landed property 1 rela- 


l influence that had been 
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tary and police forces or disarmed. Those gentr eceived higher honor- 
titles in the Qing-ciil examinations, and who felt a deep.commitment.to.the 


Chinese dynastic. order, had mostly returned to China in the moment of territo- 


rial transition in 1895. Those local gentry who stayed in Taiwan lost the political--, 
ed by the Qing authority in local societies. 4 


The Jand sur survey commission. eliminated the existing custom of shared land--- 


ownership (the. one- eland, two-o two-owners issue, ‘Ichiden ryoshii — H WE) By r rescind- 
ing the patent (ta-tsu K4) rights, by ensuring that land ownership would go to 


the actual proprietors (hsiao-tsu holders /h AP), and by protecting their right i 


to collect land rents. Although the Japanese colonial government through these | 
policies, along with setting up an official monopoly, determined the colonial reve- 
nue, the actual landowners, who were natives of the island, received legal pro- 
tection of their landed property from the new regime (the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment) and were thus allowed to keep collecting high rents from their peasant 
tenants. 

This confluence of policies and practices allowed Taiwan's upper classes from 
the late Qing period to become the people who “had fame and property” in the 
early period of Japanese colonization; in other words, their economic bases were 
protected by the new regime, and to some extent their social influences were also 
maintained accordingly (Wakabayashi 1983b:7-8). 

What kind of relationship did this native landed bourgeoisie cultivate with the 
Japanese colonial government? In the first place, the Japanese authority stripped 
the old Taiwanese leading stratum of their ostensible ower and authority. How- 
ever, the Japanese sathority war unable to Toot out the existing economic ba ses 
of these Taiwanese and even paradoxically protected their interests by means of 
modern law and public safety. Furthermore, the Japanese colonial authority in 
Taiwan also took advantage of these people who possessed “fame ne and property” > 
by using their ‘social influence to smooth Japan’s domination of the island. This 
means that the colonial authority, when deciding where in the hierarchy to as- 
sign individual Taiwanese, judged them in relation to on to their property, fame, an 
degree of willingness t to collaborate. ‘These criteria were used to assign Tunis 

to the specific p positions, for example, of village head, local district administrative 
assistant, and hokō leader, each of which was designed to assist the local police 
station. Even more prestigious was the position of district consultant in the local 
administration, the holders of which would be invited as honored participants to 
official banquets and nominated as receivers of the gentry o certificate” (shinsho 
41 2) or other honors. nl 

By so doing, the new Japanese colonial authority successfully took the | place of 
the old Qing mandarins in redistributing the resources of power and authority. It 
was of course a prerequisite that these men of “fame and property,” as receivers of 
the privileges and honors authorized and distributed by the Japanese, must pose 
no threat to Japanese rule. However, to maintain their influence in local society, 


| 
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these men also had to accommodate local interests and sentiments. This adjust- 
ment to local interests took place in the context of colonization and might turn, 
at certain moments, into a source of opposition to Japanese rule. Moreover, in 
their adjustment to the modernization that took place-umder colonial rule, some 
of these privileged Taiwanese learned afresh the essence of colonial constraintson- 
their sociopolitical potential and, in response, gradually aecumulated-ecanamic 
power b by collecting higher 1 rents from their tenants and by investing in their chil- 
dren’s education. 

No matter how the colonial authority constantly created conditions of depen- 
dency— perhaps best exemplified in the nature of the “collaborationist gentry” 
(goyo shinshi {FA ##+)—we can still see the possibility of resistance, as a force 
emerged from within this upper social stratum to limit the growth of the na- 
tive bourgeoisie itself and even to oppose Japanese domination (Wakabayashi 


1983b:9). 


——_eras— 


This research hypothesis, depicting the nature of the native landed bourgeoi- 
sie, thus formed the basis for the two case studies mentioned above. In the first 
(1983b), my investigation of the establishment of Taichung Middle School, I 
looked up board members, donators, and honor-title holders in the Taiwan retsu- 
shin den (2125114048, a collective biographic dictionary of people who received 
gentry titles from the colonial government), and discovered that the majority of 
petitioners involved in the movement to establish the school were basically native 
landed bourgeoisie. The colonial archive and Taiwan nichinichi shinpō (2% H 
A #7 3k, Taiwan daily news) provided resource materials to show the decision- 
making process underlying the establishment of the school. I argue that Taiwan's 
governor-general, Sakuma Samata, was at that time commencing what he consid- 
ered to be the most significant task within his purview, the “Five-Year Project for 
the Pacification of the Savage Territory” (which became, in fact, a series of wars 
of conquest waged against the indigenous tribes in northern Taiwan's mountain- 
ous regions). Sakuma was critically in need of assistance from the native landed 
bourgeoisie because of the difficulties arising from fiscal problems and the mobi- 
lization of military aid. In return for their assistance, Sakuma promised to estab- 
lish a middle school “on the same level as middle schools in domestic Japan.” 
In my other study (1983a), dealing with the petitionary movements for the 
establishment of a Taiwan parliament, I examined this movement’s strategy: that 
is, how the colonized people sent their petition to the mother country’s parlia- 
ment, and how their demand for civil rights and home rule was dealt with in 
the domestic politics of the Taisho Democracy period. This is indeed a research 


perspective echoing the above-mentioned “politics of Japanese colonialism.” In 
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addition, this paper deals with the hypothesis concerning the native landed bour- 
geoisie in order to analyze the movement’s participants and their relationship to 
Japanese colonial power. By rigorously investigating the petitioners’ social back- 
grounds and the leaders’ activities (preserved in the files on this petition move- 
ment in the colonial police’s archive), I proved that Taiwanese “new intellec- 
tuals”—who were the first generation of modern intellectuals, Han Taiwanese, 
and alumni of Japanese colonial education—had teamed up with some native 
landed bourgeoisie to make possible this petitioning movement (Wakabayashi 
1983a:24-35). 

Through these analyses, I was able to extract from the history of this move- 
ment insights into the colonial politics on the island and pointed out that “such 
historical phenomena (the coalition between the new intellectuals and some 
native landed bourgeoisie) tell us that, under the conditions of (a) the further de- 
velopment of Japanese monopoly capitalism, (b) modern ideologies’ influences 
over the offspring of native landed bourgeoisie, and (c) a growing nationalistic 
consciousness, the native landed bourgeoisie, who had earlier played the role of 
political and economic mediators in the context of Japanese colonization, dis- 
integrated; some became new emerging compradors and some Nationalists” (Wa- 
kabayashi 1983a:38-39). Thus, “the Japanese authority had encountered an im- 
portant two-fold political problem in its effort to strengthen Japan's relationship 
to its colony in the post-First World War era: (a) how, given time constraints, 
to handle the oppositional force that emerged in the petitionary movement for 
the establishment of a Taiwan parliament and (b) how to reorganize the colonial 
ruling structure in which these oppositionists were still made to play the mediat- 
ing role for colonial rule. This was a crucial political problem that, in the post- 
First World War era, plagued the on-site colonial authority as it attempted to re- 
structure the unity of Japan and its colony. This problem surfaced because the 
colonized representatives directly petitioned the Japanese central government, 
demanding that a Taiwan parliament should be established in the colony to meet 
the best interest of the colonized. Consequently, this problem did not concern 
merely the colonial government in Taiwan” (Wakabayashi 1983a:38). 

My two papers led then to findings on two different levels. On the first level, 
there exist some relationships of political exchange between, on the one hand, 
the governor-general government that constituted the on-site representative of 
Japanese colonialism in Taiwan and, on the other hand, native Taiwanese men 
of “fame and property” in Taiwanese society. One can see this exchange rela- 
tionship operate in the establishment of Taichung Middle School, for which the 
colonial government had answered Taiwanese educational demands in exchange 
for fiscal and manpower assistance at a time when the Japanese colonizers were 


commencing a war of conquest against the mountainous indigenous tribes. ‘This 
was surely an uneven exchange. When the school was eventually established, the 
Taiwanese had to raise funds by themselves, and what they got from the colonial 
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government in return for their assistance during the war was merely a validating 
piece of paper. (Even the promise that Taiwanese middle schools would be “on 
the same level as middle schools in domestic Japan” was not kept.) What the colo- 
nial government offered according to this give-and-take condition was but a rent 
in the form of pronouncements naming these Taiwanese franchisees in the colo- 
nial monopolistic businesses. 

In addition, the exploration of the petitioning movement for the establish- 
ment of a Taiwanese parliament reveals that this movement was made possible 
through a coalition between the new intellectuals and some native landed bour- 
geoisie. The explanation of this historical phenomenon hinges on the fact that 
‘Taiwanese elites as men of “fame and property” were not satisfied with their ex- 
change relation with the colonial authority. There were thus some native elites 
who rejected this exchange relationship, which had been defining the nature of 
their own power, and who took a stand that aligned them with Taiwan’s social 
masses. This stand in turn facilitated the emergence of Taiwanese anticolonial 
nationalism. 

I suggest that these findings can contribute to the development of a working 
hypothesis concerning the politics of Japanese colonialism in Taiwan. That is, 
a ruling mechanism exists at the receiving end of the exchange relationship be- 
tween the Taiwanese colonial government as the on-site manifestation of Japa- 
nese imperial power and the native Taiwanese men of “fame and property” in 
Taiwanese society. This mechanism and its relation to a number of component 
elements in Taiwanese society constituted the primary content of politics in colo- 
nial Taiwan. It goes without saying that what the Japanese authority required was 
not solely money from those men of “fame and property” but also—and of greater 
importance —their attitude of collaboration. The colonial authority hoped that, 
through collaboration among these Taiwanese, enacted in certain exchanges, Tai- 
wanese elites’ social credits could be used to influence the common people. 

The aim set by the colonial authority was to transform this collaboration into 
a force that would render the common colonized people more obedient. And if 
this aim were not easily achieved, their collaboration would at least render the 
‘Taiwanese silent subordinates. In short, the colonial government intended to use 
the exchange as a way to effectively impose the prestige of the colonial power 
throughout Taiwanese society. The mediating mechanism of exchange must also 
have functioned well in Japan’s use of the Hoko system to facilitate the establish- 
ment of a full-scale police force network. It can be thought of as a mechanism 
that controls through exchange and mediation. 

On the second level, men of “fame and property” who embraced, or were com- 
pelled under pressure to embrace, this control mechanism of exchange and me- 
diation were native landed bourgeoisie. To be sure, I have some reservations over 
the use of this conception, and regard it only as a working hypothesis. Whether 
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these people’s real conditions of existence can be correctly described by a cate- 
gory such as native landed bourgeoisie requires more empirical research. 

However, there are some points still to be emphasized here. First, the Japa- 
nese authority wanted to incorporate some people who possessed resources of 
various sorts into the control mechanism of exchange and mediation; whether 
these people truly wished to participate in that relationship is another issue. The 
situation in fact differed greatly from case to case. Some of those who possessed 
“fame and property” did not get involved, whereas some who were in the process 
of accumulating fortunes collaborated extensively with the Japanese. This is an 
easily overlooked problem if approached from only the perspective of the Japa- 
nese ruler, as found in the existing formulation of “Japanese colonialism in Tai- 
wan,” but is nonetheless a necessary consideration in studies of Taiwanese mod- 
ern political history. The choices for the elites were many: to be involved or not, 
to be a volunteer or to be forced, to quit or to stay, to silently reject this exchange 
and mediation mechanism or to openly attack it—all these choices and their 
accumulation constituted, quite precisely, the politics of the Taiwanese people in 
the colonial context.* To explain the process in which specific people made their 
own “fortune” and “fame” under colonial rule is to study a set of circumstances 
from the perspective of political economics or political science, while to inquire 
into the real conditions of existence as they are revealed in the accumulation of 
these individual choices is to study the politics of colonialism from the perspec- 
tive of historical studies (say, studies in political history). These two perspectives 
stand in relation to each other but are not identical. 

A second point is that the definition of what were considered “useful” resources 
to be managed in the control mechanism of exchange and mediation changed 
over time, as Japanese colonization progressed. For example, people involved 
in the exchange mechanism used the social resources that they had acquired 
through tradition as a tool with which to effect colonial education reform; and 
their children, possessing new cultural resources that they had received from this 
new colonial education, encountered this already politicized exchange mecha- 
nism and actively contended with it—and what had been regarded as exchange- 
able in the give-and-take relation of their fathers’ period was no longer current. 

Both I (Wakabayashi 1983c) and Wu Wen-shin (1992) have pointed out that 
it is exactly this changing set of terms that well explains why, from the 1920s on- 
ward, the Taiwanese new intellectuals heavily criticized personnel problems in 
the local administration. As the content of useful resources changed over time, 
the choices Taiwanese people made in the exchange and mediation mechanism 
changed accordingly. In 1935 the colonial government put a limited local election 
into practice and, by co-opting native elites through this election system, restruc- 
tured local politics. This development also reflects the changes taking place in 
the conditions of exchange between the colonial authority and the native society. 
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As Taiwan’s economic development continued and more people received a 
formal education, the population involved in the exchange mechanism became 
larger in number. As more and more Taiwanese people who possessed certain re- 
sources became candidates in this one-to-many exchange relation that was man- 
aged by the colonial government as a means of social control, the give-and-take 
mechanism eventually faltered. As a result, another mechanism—by control 
through participation and incorporation —featuring more objective standards by 
which to filter its targets was later introduced. And, indeed, when this “later time” 
met the moment in which the colonial government had to mobilize people on 
behalf of the war effort, this mechanism came to operate at an unprecedented 
level (Mitani Taichird 1993). 


PRACTICING THE CONTROL SYSTEM THROUGH 
DISCIPLINING AND TRAINING: WAKABAYASHI 
MASHAHIRO’S “THE IMPERIAL VISIT OF THE CROWN 
PRINCE TO TAIWAN IN 1923” (1992A) 


The state form that, in prewar Japan, governed colonial Tatwan was a constitu- 
tional monarchy, that is, an emperor-system state (tenndsei kokka K EENE Z), 
in which the emperor himself represented the mighty sovereign. Throughout the 
history of this emperor-state’s rule over colonial Taiwan, the emperor never visited 
(gyoko 47 3#) the island. Only the crown prince (tégii  & ), the Taisho emperor’s 
prince Hirohito (later the Showa Emperor), had visited (gyokei #7 #) his colo- 
nies of Taiwan and Karafuto. Because the residents of Karafuto were in fact early 
Japanese immigrants, Crown Prince Hirohito’s Taiwan visit (Taiwan gyokei, %7% 
{T Rx) in April 1923 can be seen as the only instance in which a member of the 
imperial royalty visited the colony. Crown Prince Hirohito was in fact a prince 
regent, because the Taisho emperor was ill at the time, and this situation had 
made Hirohito the de facto superior human symbol of the emperor-system. His 
imperial visit thus became the most important political event in the ruling of a 
foreign people at the time (Wakabayashi 1992a:87-88). 

The imperial visit conducted by the crown prince as the human symbol of 
the emperor-system was composed of a series of imperial rituals and ceremonies 
(Tenno gishiki KEIRA). This consisted of rituals of mutual presence, perfor- 
mance, and even demonstration between the imperial human symbol and his 
subjects. In “The Crown Prince’s Taiwan Visit of 1923 and the ‘Principle of the 
Extension of Mainland Law’ (Naichigenchoshugi)” (1992a), I tried to decipher 
the symbolic structure of Crown Prince Hirohito’s 1923 Taiwan visit by depicting 
the interaction in rituals and ceremonies between the emperor and his subjects 
as a scene of demonstration in which the emperor-system state exercised its sym- 
bolic power over the colony. 
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According to my research, this performance by the emperor, rarely seen in the 
history of Japanese colonialism, can be divided into three components: (1) a dis- 
play of the ordering—the “authorization sealing” in which the “sacred stamp” 
is appended to the existing order; (2) a display of the civilizing—the “symbolic 
moral” of the human symbol of the emperor-system in which the emperor and 
the imperial family are seen as “the very foundation of civilization, the mighty 
origins of institution and learning,” enhancing the desirable Japanese process of 
modernization (that is, the emperor’s tour will provide the resources for impos- 
ing the civilizing mission on his subjects); and (3) a display of the mystifying— 
the crown prince’s official visit to the Taiwan shrine at which he worshiped an im- 
perial kinsman, Prince Kitashirakawanomiya Yoshihisa, who had commanded, 
and died in, the war to conquer Taiwan in 1895; he also granted an gracious im- 
perial remission to the prisoners of the Hsilai An incident (Seiraian jiken URE 
#3 4). Each one of these invoked a corresponding set of symbolic actions, known 
as the rites of passage, the rites of conquering, and the rites of reconciliation. 

Among these three symbolic ritual actions, the rites of reconciliation were more 
about the colonizer’s unilateral self-deception as a way to legitimize the past his- 
tory of colonization; the rites of passage and the rites of conquering referred to 
the techniques used to directly connect the colonial society to the imperial po- 
litical order. For example, for the rites of passage, when the crown prince visited 
an administrative institution, the hierarchical order that already existed in that 
institution would inevitably be emphasized in the spatial formation of the par- 
ticipants. The human symbol of the emperor-system presented himself in front 
of the display and appended his sacred seal to this order. 

For the sacred seal to be granted in this way, however, the would-be approved 
display had to be indisputably in order. Thus, members of that institution were 
required to be kept in a state of high morale, and, by relying upon the suppressive 
force of police and public safety organizations, any undesirable action in the sce- 
nario of the display of the ordering had to be prevented in advance. Here one sees 
that the emperor, as the symbolic leader, and his visit functioned to approve the 
already well-regulated order. Some of the local Taiwanese leaders who possessed 
“fame and property” participated, or were forced to participate, in the system of 
control through exchange and mediation, as the previous section detailed, and 
were then relegated to subordinate positions in the display’s hierarchical spatial 
formation. Indeed, these participants stood still, waiting to “welcome” (hogei 28 
i) the coming of the crown prince (Wakabayashi 1992a:102). 

In the rites of conquering in the “display of the civilizing,” the crown prince— 
who embodied “the very foundation of civilization, the mighty origins of institu- 
tion and learning” —was displayed in front of the masses (minshii ERK); at the 
same time, the masses were gathered together and subjected to the powerful gaze 
of the crown prince (as the human symbol of the imperial sovereignty). Because 
the prince’s gaze could be downwardly conferred, the masses were also exposed 
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to the gaze of many “middle instructors”; playing the role of the so-called little 
emperor (shotennd /h RB), they were components in the hierarchy of the state 
apparatus who presented and re-presented the emperor’s gaze on every level. In 
order to be displayed before the gaze of the sovereign, the masses had to faith- 
fully embody the empire’s “loyal and virtuous subjects” (shirydshinmin $ RÆ 
E). The body of the masses was not a physical body as such but a culturally de- 
fined body, always wearing certain exterior garments and participating in certain 
rituals and ceremonies; the middle instructors worked to discipline and to train 
them. In the ritual of the display of the civilizing, schoolchildren and students 
were purposefully and systematically made to be present under the disciplining 
and training gaze of the crown prince (Wakabayashi 1992a:103-107). 

My article about the crown prince’s colonial visit discusses the ways in which 
in the moment of 1923, through the crown prince's imperial visit, the Japanese 
emperor-system state symbolically recolonized Taiwan (see also Fujutani 1994: 
57). By including a sectional drawing of this visit’s power mechanism, | was able to 
demonstrate the existence of the control system through exchange and mediation. 
At the same time, there was another form of control mechanism. This mecha- 
nism, not aimed primarily at the resourced elites but at all the inhabitants of the 
island (yet strategically targeting schoolchildren and students), made itself effec- 
tive through the disciplining and training gaze delivered by the emperor and his 
agents (as the middle instructors) in a hierarchical top-down register. I call this 
the control system through disciplining and training. 

Takashi Fujitani has demonstrated that the imperial-Nationalistic rituals and 
ceremonies — of which the emperor played the prime protagonist— designed and 
promoted by the Meiji leaders constituted a form of domination of the gazing. 
Two ways of visualization can be found in this domination of gazing: “the em- 
peror of modern Japan becomes the transcendental subject by receiving the cen- 
tripetal gaze from all his subjects to whom the existing internal differences was 
surmounted; on the reversing gaze, all national subjects in the empire, with- 
out considering their differences in places or classes, become visible under the 
sole, dominant and suffusing gaze of the emperor.” And, “if such attempt of visu- 
alization accomplished, the modern national subjects as being constantly self- 
positioned as the monitored objects would consciously emerge from the interior” 
(Fujitani 1992:141). 

What we have called the control system through disciplining and training is 
the extension to the colony of what Fujitani calls the domination of the gazing 
in modern Japan. How this extension was made possible is of course an issue in 
modern Japanese history. How the modern national subjects emerged, or did not 
emerge, over the course of this extension is a historical question of significance in 
both modern Japanese history and modern Taiwanese history. Under the opera- 
tion of this control system through disciplining and training, to what extent, if 
any, was the Taiwanese people’s “body” transformed into “Japanese subjects”? 
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Did the differences revealed in the colonial transformation have something to do 
with inhabitants’ cultural and social differences (such as different ethnic back- 
grounds)? Can the interaction between the native cultures and this control sys- 
tem have successfully brought about the formation of the “Taiwanese identity”? 
If so, to what extent did it create modern Nationalistic subjects? All these ques- 
tions should be investigated from the perspective of the modern political history 
of the Taiwanese people? 


CONCLUSION 


The above review of Haruyama’s work has enabled us to locate the difference be- 
tween studies of political history that concern Japanese colonialism in Taiwan and 
studies of political history that concern modern Taiwanese political history. In a 
reexamination of two of my earlier articles I explored the mechanism by which 
ruling power was exercised in colonial Taiwan, identifying two forms of control: 
exchange and mediation and disciplining and training. Nevertheless, I am well 
aware that, in the study of modern Taiwanese political history, more than a few 
questions have yet to be answered satisfactorily. 

To be sure, the mechanism of colonial control had more than these two forms; 
indeed, one other form of the control mechanism is clearly identifiable: the colo- 
nial authori onopoly on violence, wherein punishment was exercised to keep 
the public order, and where the possibility of punishment was made visible and 
manifest. This control mechanism can be called control throu mechanism 
of ‘punishment. and threat. This is a necessary and intrinsic mechanism within the 
modern state’s exercise of power and accordingly guarantees the effectiveness of 
the two forms of control mechanism reviewed above. Therefore, questions con- 
cerning the historical process according to which the Japanese monopoly on vio- 
lence in colonial Taiwan took root, collapsed, and finally yielded to another po- 
litical regime — in short, questions concerning the military history of the Japanese 
colonization of Taiwan—should be embraced as a subfield in modern Taiwan- 
ese political history. 

The discussion above can be summarized in the table below. 

If the viewpoints stated above can be used to effectively analyze Taiwan’s po- 
litical history under Japanese colonial rule, we should extend our analysis to the 
historical periods before and after the period discussed in this paper. That is, we 
should ask whether these three control mechanisms from the colonial period also 
existed in the late Qing period or in the postwar period. If not, was there any other 
mechanism that facilitated political control in these periods? When encounter- 
ing sucha control mechanism, what kind of resources did Taiwanese people use 
to negotiate with it? How did these negotiations then trigger a qualitative trans- 
formation of the control mechanism? 
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TABLE 1.1 Control Mechanisms in Colonial Taiwan 


Control Institutions/ 

mechanism Target Means Purpose 

Exchange and Elites Local administration, Manipulation of elite’s 

mediation consulting institution, collaboration, acqui- 
economic monopoly sition of nonelite’s 
policy, etc./ obedience, and silent 
Rent, distribution of subordination through 
authority elite’s collaborationist 

mediation 
Disciplining and All inhabitants (strate- School education, Creating the body of 
training gic focus on school- Hoko system, etc./ the imperial subject 
children and students) Royal family’s (shinmin) and disci- 

imperial visit, rituals, plining its obedience 
ceremonies, athletic 
gatherings, etc. 

Punishment and All inhabitants Military force, police, Maintaining the 

threat prison system, etc./ public order 


Enacting penalty 


By asking questions like these, we may be able to achieve a proper understand- 
ing of historical continuity and discontinuity in Taiwanese political history. For 
example, we have asked how the economic transformation regarding foreign trade 
in Taiwan that took place during the rapid growth of the late Qing period changed 
the accepted power structure of society. Is there any difference between the dual 
clientism (Wakabayashi 1992b: chapter 3) or the dual structure of factional poli- 
tics (Chen 1995: chapter 4) in postwar Taiwan under the Kuomingtang’s party- 
state regime and the control mechanism through exchange and mediation in the 
Japanese colonial period? Such reflections on other periods could deepen our 
understanding of the nature of Taiwanese politics under Japanese colonial rule. 


NOTES 


* Translated from the Japanese text by Chen Wei-chi. 

1. Immediately after Japan took over Taiwan in 1895, the Japanese government set up a 
new provisional organization within the cabinet, the “Bureau of Taiwanese Affairs.” The bu- 
reau was under the direct control of the prime minister, Ito Hirobumi, and was aimed at 
setting some foundational principles for the rule of the colony. Hara Takashi, who then was 
vice-minister of foreign affairs, participated in this organization. He already had ideas on the 
project of Japanese colonial rule in Taiwan that were different from the principles already 
then in effect. He stated, “[We] should not treat Taiwan as a colony, even when there is some 
variety between Taiwan and Japan proper” and “The administrative institution in ‘Taiwan 
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should be as close as possible to the mainland’s, even to the point that there is no difference 
between them” (Haruyama 1980:23). 

2. Wu Mi-cha has offered a concise introduction similar to Haruyama’s to the historical 
studies that followed (Wu 1993). 

3. One interpretation of the function of such rent posits that “the state apparatus can use 
all kinds of policy tools to create contrived rents, including state monopoly, charter policy, 
import quota, government's selective purchase, selective wealth redistribution, credit and for- 
eign exchange preference, and so on; that is, the state apparatus can adopt selectively limi- 
tative or punitive legal regulations in order to enable a few producers to take advantage of 
markets and further expand their profits” (Chu 1989:139-140). 

4. Wu Wen-shin’s study of “social leadership” (1992) and the “family history studies” re- 
cently current in Taiwan—such as Chen 1992, Hsu 1992, and Huang 1995 —give important 
insight concerning the issue of Taiwanese politics under Japanese colonization. 

5. Both Fujitani’s arguments (1994) and the findings of Taki Koji (1988) — on which I rely 
(1992a) for my understanding of “the gazing of disciplining and training” launched by the 
Tenno—are based on the theories of Michel Foucault. 
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[2] 
THE JAPANESE COLONIAL STATE AND ITS FORM 
OF KNOWLEDGE IN TAIWAN 


YAO JEN-TO 


The fact that societies can become the object of scientific observation, that human 
behaviour became, from a certain point on, a problem to be analysed and resolved, 
all that is bound up, I believe, with mechanisms of power. 

— Michel Foucault 


As alien rulers who hardly knew anything about Taiwan before they landed on 
the island at the end of the nineteenth century, the members of the Japanese 
colonial government inevitably encountered two fundamental difficulties, which 
can be encapsulated in the universal questions posed by Bruno Latour in an- 
other context: “how to be familiar with things, people and events which are dis- 
tant,” and, in turn, “how to act at a distance on unfamiliar events, places, and 
people” (Latour 1987:220, 223). Latour’s answer to these questions is, of course, 
already well known: by appealing to “some mobile, stable and combinable means 
to bring home these events, places and people” (Latour 1987:223). This essay is 
an attempt to investigate the specific knowledge made possible by those “mo- 
bile, stable and combinable means” which from the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury began to “bring home” everything about the faraway colony to the Japanese 
rulers. 
One of my concerns here is with the form of colonial knowledge in Taiwan. 
“Colonial knowledge” involves two types of question: first, “who represents 
whom or “who is represented at the expense of whom” (i.e., the” gucstionof 


imäğittation or representation): secomdanchimportant, i questions regarding what 


tool is used to understand and describe the colonized, what exactly the e technique 


of the representation is, and what the relationship, if any, is s between he: 
technigue and the colonial administration. ma 
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Mainly because of the great success and influence of Edward Said’s Oriental- 
ism (1978), which is almost exclusively focused on the former type of question, 
there has been relatively little attempt among scholars to explore the latter as- 
pect of colonial knowledge. That is to say, colonial knowledge is now conceived 
of by most postcolonial theorists purely as a matter of discourse and representa- 
tion. Moreover, these theorists overwhelmingly prefer the question of “what has 
been mis-represented” to the question of “what has been represented.” This is a 
serious theoretical inadequacy and bias. I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
“discursive approach” of Said and his followers is totally wrong. What is being sug- 
gested here is rather that, as far as colonial knowledge is concerned, we need to 
begin to see things from a governmentality approach. To do so, we must pay at- 
tention less to the “effect” of (mis)representation and more to those “humble and 
mundane mechanisms which appear to make it possible to govern” (Miller and 
Rose 1990:8). Again, to borrow Latour’s wisdom, “what is called ‘knowledge’ can- 
not be defined without understanding what gaining knowledge means” (Latour 
1987 :220; italics in the original). 

Two general types of source material will be discussed here: maps and num- 
bers. Both are mobile, stable, and combinable means, as suggested by Latour. Of 
course, Lam not the first person to draw attention to those “humble and mundane 
mechanisms” in the colonial contexts. Matthew Edney’s Mapping an Empire 
(1997), for example, offers an excellent explanation of the link between cartogra- 
phy and British colonialism in India. As far as numbers are concerned, Arjun Ap- 
padurai’s essay “Number in the Colonial Imagination” investigates the agrarian 
surveys and censuses in colonial India, and relates them to the formation of Indian 
nationalism and the discipline of the colonized. Appadurai’s discussion is particu- 
larly useful and interesting for the current purpose, for he points out that Said’s 
Orientalism “does not specify how exactly the orientalist knowledge project and 
the colonial project of domination and extraction were connected” (Appadurai 
1997:115). In fact, what is missing in Said’s Orientalism is exactly the driving force 
of this article. As in colonial India, the precise and distinctive links between enu- 
meration and government in colonial Taiwan have not yet been specified. ‘This 
is indeed a perilous oversight, because if we overlook those tools employed by 
the colonial state to know, understand, study, scrutinize, and investigate the sub- 
jected people, we must inevitably give an incorrect interpretation of the way in 
which the colonized are governed and controlled. 

From this perspective, we are in a position to consider an important ques- 
tion posed by Appadurai: “Is there any special force to the systematic counting 
of bodies under colonial states in India, Africa, and Southeast Asia?” (Appadu- 
rai 1997:114). That is, do colonialism and colonization contain some exceptional 
elements of quantification that cannot be found in other forms of controlling or 
governing? In other words, is there any difference here between governing the 
citizen and governing the colonized? Appadurai answers these questions in the 
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affirmative. “I believe that the British colonial state employed quantification in 
its rule of the Indian subcontinent in a way that was different from its domestic 
counterpart in the eighteenth century and from its predecessor states in India” 
(115). Appadurai himself fails to tell his readers exactly what this difference is; 
nevertheless, such difference can be identified in the study of colonial Taiwan. 
Unlike Appadurai, | will link the censuses and agrarian surveys in colonial Tai- 
wan not so much to the development of nationalism, but to political rationali- 
ties and governmental technologies. In what follows, I will first demonstrate the 
colonial government's infatuation .with numbers-and statistics. Second, I will dis- 
cuss Gotō Shimpei’s “biological polities.” In doing so, I will reveal the political 
rationality behind the government’s effort to know and to govern the colonized. 
Finally, I will discuss land surveys and censuses launched by the colonial govern- 
ment. They were the key means by which the alien government was able to “make 
visible domains of life that were once invisible” (Murdoch and Ward 1997:308). 


COLONIAL STATE 


Before we discuss the Japanese colonial state’s obsession with numbers, let me 
give a quick review of the nature of the colonial state itself Anne Phillips calls the 
colonial state a “facsimile ofa state” (1989:11). J.C. Heesterman, a Dutch colonial 
historian, argues that the public domain of the colonial state “had been taken out 
and set apart from society” (1987:54). Partha Chatterjee, in The Nation and Its 
Fragments, therefore asks an important question: “Does it serve any useful ana- 
lytical purpose to make a distinction between the colonial state and the forms 
of the modern state?” (1993:14). His answer is affirmative, although he does not 
have a lot to say in his book about the difference between the colonial state and 
the modern state. Addressing the same question, Jurgen Osterhammel, a Ger- 
man colonial historian, argues that “the colonial state was no simple extension of 
the metropolitan political system to overseas possessions, but a political form in 
and of itself” (Osterhammel 1997:57). As to “why” and “how,” however, Oster- 
hammel, like Chatterjee, has very little to say, except this: “The liberal achieve- 
ments of Europe did not usually extend to the colonized” (57). 

In the introduction to their Tensions of Empire: Colonial Cultures in a Bour- 
geois World, Ann Laura Stoler and Frederick Cooper (1997) provide a compre- 
hensive review of existing (post)colonial studies. The piece covers more than fifty 
pages but one hingi is conspicuous by its absence: discussions of the difference 


and | political economy: are concerned, they seem to call for a rethinking of Paul 
Rabinow’s statement (1986:259): “We need a more complex understanding of 
power in the colonies. The state is something we need to know a lot more about” 
(Stoler and Copper 1997:20). Ironically, then, given its title, “Between Metro- 
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pole and Colony” also offers us no research agenda for finding the difference in 
governmentality between metropole and colony. 

Lastly, John Comaroff, an American anthropologist, claims that the difference 
between metropolitan and colonial governance is that “one depended, for its 
existence, on the ideological work of manufacturing sameness, of engendering 
a horizontal sense of fraternity; the other ... was concerned with the practical 
management of difference” (1997:16). This is true. But on closer inspection, his 
theorization of the colonial state, in fact, adds only more abstract elements to the 
conventional framework. 

A paradox: everyone (whether Dutch, German, British, American) agrees.that 
the colonial state, colonial al government, or colonial regime is special, but few 
find it necessary to “Push their arguments further. Matthew G. Hannah (2000) 
is an exception, though. In his Governmentality and the Mastery of Territory in 
Nineteenth-Century America he gives useful clues to thinking about the particu- 
lars of colonial government in concrete terms. He concludes that colonial regimes 
differ from metropolitan governments in three ways: first, “imperial state officials 
have frequently assumed greater. freedom to experiment abroad than at home”, 


second, “they have also benefited f s (at a national scale) 


of a Western-style civil society among colonized pe eoples”; and third, “colonial 
states haye often-been more bureaucratised and less ‘tolerant of popular resis- 
tance” AHannah 2000:114). He summarizes: “In principle, the kind of govern- 
mental thinking characterised by a more careful and solicitous approach to social 
control has been less prominent in imperial regimes” (114). To caricature some- 
what, colonial governments seem good at only two things: unchecked rule by 
violence and endless bureaucratization. 

Hannah's summary is only a different— more polite and less explicit—way of 
expressing Abdullahi Ali Ibrahim’s point: “the colonial state ... retreated into a 
governmental ‘infantile disorder’ in which the art of government had still to be 
invented” (1997:14). For Ibrahim, “a colonial administration could never have 
been other than a pre-government institution qualified to run a piece of land not 
a population” (28). His judgment is wholly inapplicable to Taiwan, however. It is 
clear that we are not in the habit of seeing the colonial state as a “bio-political” 
government that takes charge of colonized lives. 

What is, then, the form of knowledge accompanying the colonial state that “re- 
treated into a governmental infantile disorder”? A passage by Albert Memmi will 
help clarify. He says, in his The Colonizer and the Colonized, that “the point is 
that the colonized means little to the colonizer. Far from wanting to understand 
him as he really is, the colonizer is preoccupied with making him undergo this 
urgent change” (1965:149). Similarly, D. K. Fieldhouse, one of the most famous 
colonial scholars in the English-speaking world, observes that as long as colonies 
provided advantages (strategic bases, raw materials, perhaps merely the satisfac- 
tion of imperial ownership), “few cared anything about what happened to them or 
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their inhabitants” (Fieldhouse 1981:44). What emerges from Memmi and Field- 
house’s descriptions is a deep-seated indifference in the colonizer’s mind, or, to 


interested in ji knowing and undestandingthevotonized-nrampgreatdeiailacith 
any great accuracy. 


Yet the Japanese in Taiwan were in fact different. In his Colonial Development 
and Population in Taiwan, George W. Barclay observes of Japanese’s peculiar way 
of governing the colonized: 


While under Japanese rule Taiwan probably had the distinction of being the most 
thoroughly | inventoried colonial area in the world. Huge compilations of statistics 
and numerous special surveys were made from year to year. The economy, the ter- 
rain, the aboriginal tribes, the mineral wealth, the agricultural output, the indus- 
trial production and the foreign trade have all been studied and restudied until 
there is little to be added to this knowledge unless new evidence is uncovered that 
is not now available. (Barclay 1954:x) 


Of course, having been “the most thoroughly inventoried colonial area in the 
world” was hardly a matter of pride for the Taiwanese. Why did the Japanese 
colonizer need such a wealth of knowledge when a more typical attitude was a 
certain degree of indifference to what was really happening in the colony? This 
is not the place to judge the arguments of Memmi and Fieldhouse, but to note 
that, whether or not their arguments hold in the cases of European colonization, 
they are nad applicable tothe Japanese soona An oE oen Not only did 
the Japanese show great curiosity and. enthusiasm abọut their new colony, but 
throughout the colonial period they were determined to know everything a about 
the colonized as scientifically as as possible. In short, the Japanese did not suffer from 
what might be called “the starvation of knowledge” of European colonialists. In 
fact, no other colonial power in the world invested more energy in knowing the 
colonized and, ir in | turn, on contemplating and d producing ; an. “deal” cal lonized — 
obedient, loyal, productive, diligent, healthy, and useful —than the Japanese. The 
Japanese colonial empire was indeed an “anomaly,” not only because of its lack of 
expansive capital, as Jon Halliday suggested (1975), but also because of its pecu- 
liar ways of governing the colonized. 


COLONIAL NUMBERS 


Among all the efforts made by the colonial government to understand its newly 
gained territory and people, the compilation was the most important. 
It must be noted that, according to Stuart Woolf, “the umbilical cord between 
statistics and modern state in the West was historically not always the case.” For 
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instance, “the earliest mathematically sophisticated utilisation of statistics ... was 
developed in England as a direct by-product of the insurance trade” (1989:588). 
Mary Poovey, in her A History of the Modern Fact (1998), claimed that the su- 
premacy of statistics was a historically contingent phenomenon. 

The situation in colonial Taiwan, however, was different because statistics were 


to Japan’ “advantage” of being the “latecomer” among í colonial powers. By the 
time the Japanese occupied the island, ‘ ‘the link between.numb T, fact and good 
government” (Rose 1999:218) had already become.cammonplace, and it partly 
explained why there was hardly any debate in Japan about applying statistics to the 
governing of Taiwan. According to lan Hacking, Western society between 1820 
and 1840 witnessed a period of what he calls “the avalanche of printed numbers” 
(Hacking 1982:281). In Taiwan the period of “the avalanche of printed numbers” 
came much later than in the West. It was the Japanese colonial government that 
raised the curtain on “the era of enthusiasm for statistical data-collection” in Tai- 
wan (Hacking 1982:281); or, to borrow a phrase from Mitchell Dean (1995), statis- 
tics were the episteme of colonial government. 

This contention is best verified by The Statistical Summaries of Taiwan Prov- 
ince in the Past Fifty-One Years. This huge book, published in December 1946 
by the Chinese Nationalist government after they took over the island at the end 
of the Second World War, contains more than 1,400 pages and 540 chronologi- 
cal statistical tables. For example, we can find in its table 245 the total number 
of cows in Taiwan's farms from 1900 to 1945, while in its table 480 we can find 
the total number of books in Taiwan’s libraries from 1901 to 1942. The time spans 
covered by these tables are different, depending upon topic, purpose, availability, 
and government preference. For instance, numbers on colonial population were 
not available until after the first census was taken in 1905. The earliest statistics 
collected, accumulated, and systematically analyzed by the colonial government 
date back to 1897, two years after the Japanese landed on the island. These were 
statistics of public health, including the numbers of doctors, hospitals, and epi- 
demic mortality. In this respect Taiwan resembles the European cases, especially 
that of France, where, according to Theodore Porter, the statistical initiative was 
taken chiefly by advocates of public health (Porter 1986:28). Yet in Taiwan these 
statistics were, in fact, an early sign ofa special colonial governmentality that from 
the beginning of the twentieth century began to take the health of the colonized 
as one of its most important political agendas. 

It is crucial to realize that all the numerical data in Statistical Summaries of 
‘Taiwan Province were collected by the Japanese colonial government. What the 
Chinese officials did was simply to compile, translate, and publish them in Chi- 
nese. The reaction of the Chinese Nationalist government is worth mentioning. 


They were stunned by the massive ocean of numbers accumulated by their Japa- 
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nese predecessors. In the preface to the book there is an interesting statement by 
the Chinese official responsible for the compilation and translation. 


We all know that the Japanese in Taiwan, in order to strengthen their colonial ad- 
ministration, maintained statistics every year; their accomplishment in this respect 
is even better than in Japan itself. When we came here to take over, we saw that 
they had a very well organized statistical department, a great number of books and 
documents, a fine legal record, an immense scope of scientific enterprise, and a 
proliferation of publications. All of the above can be taken as an indication that 
the Japanese had great respect for the statistics business. By maintaining rigid and 
correct statistical data, the Japanese then fulfilled their oppression plot. (iii; empha- 
sis added) 


‘Two major themes dominate the above remarks: (colonial) knowledge and 
(colonial) power. As the official said, numbers and statistics were nothing other 
than a colonial weapon. Unlike the other rulers prior to them, the Japanese gov- 
ernmentality was a number-, knowledge-, and truth-producing machine. Seen 
from this perspective, the historical moment of colonial occupation was thus not 
only a political rupture, but an epistemological rupture. What was involved in 
colonialism in Taiwan was, in other words, not only a change of rulers but a 


change of episteme. The numbers, facts, and knowledge all together generated a 
wealth of administrative records, which i in turn.created.a sense. of certainty and 
control in the colonial office. It is here that we can understand most clearly the ar- 
gument of Jonathan Murdoch and Neil Ward that “an archetypal form of govern- 
mentality is statistics” (1997:313). Not only are statistics an archetypal form of gov- 
ernmentality, but they are also an archetypal form of colonial governmentality. 

Yet why did numbers and numerical representation appeal to a colonial gov- 
ernment in particular? Because, first of all, statistics are a mobile, stable, and com- 
binable means of “government at a distance.” They are are a means of ‘representation 
by which Taiwan could be brought back to Japan with minimal dispute. As Poovey 
puts it, “Quantification was different from qualitative descriptions in being less 
subject to controversy or dispute” (Poovey 1998 :122; italics in the original). Sec- 
ond, statistics are particularly suitable for those who must find a quick and canve- 
nient way of “studying mass phenomena profitably without first having to atta attain 
detailed knowledge of the constituent individuals” (Porter 1986:6). Confronted 
by a different race, culture, and language in the colony, the Japanese colonial 
government obviously faced this task. Third, statistics can ensure that the “con- 
fusion of politics could be replaced by an-orderly reign of facts” (Porter 1986: 27). 
The harsh colonial encounter in Taiwan created political confusion and tension 
that could be resolved only by certainty produced at a different level, namely, the 
statistical. 
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It takes only a glance at the categorization in the first few pages of Statistical 
Summaries of Taiwan Province to understand the increasingly “profitable dialec- 
tic of information and control” (Said 1978:36) in the colony. The 540 tables have 
been divided into 24 categories: calendar and weather, land, population, admin- 
istration organization, justice, agriculture, forestry, marine products, animal hus- 
bandry, mineral resources, industry, labor, business, finance, monopoly, mone- 
tary, postal and cable service, rail, highway, shipping administration, education, 
hygiene, philanthropy and religion, and police. As a result, multifarious colonial 
phenomena ranging from the sunrise times to the total number of sheep; from 
the forest area to exact colonial population levels; from the total number of fac- 
tory workers to the number of postal packages sent by the colonial people; from 
the total number of prostitutes examined by hospitals to the number of temples, 
monks, nuns, and religious followers —all are documented in the book. In short, 
every aspect of colonial society was counted. The Japanese showed remarkable 
and consistent energy, passion, and patience in their effort to keep all sorts of colo- 
nial phenomena under tabs. Those astonishingly all-embracing statistical tables 
represented the fact-hunting nature of the colonial state, and indicate that the 
colonized in Taiwan were observed, recorded, analyzed, and then governed in 
every way and on every side. “Nothing was left untouched by the statisticians” 


sho ts of their successful colonial administration. The 
important point here is that, whatever the purpose, all were tools of colonial gov- 
ernment. If nothing escaped the eyes of Japanese colonial statistical analysis, then 
nothing would be able to escape from the colonial administration. Here I take a 


view opposite that of Appadurai. In the essay mentioned earlier Appadurai argues: 


Although early colonial policies of quantification were utilitarian in design, I 
would suggest that numbers gradually became more importantly part of the illu- 
sion of bureaucratic control and a key to a colonial imaginary in which countable 
abstractions, of people and resources at every imaginable level and for every con- 
ceivable purpose, created the sense of a controllable indigenous reality. (Appadu- 
rai 1997:117; italics added) 


I have a problem with Appadurai’s word “illusion.” Numbers are of greatest 
use to colonial social control in terms of their administration rather than their 
imagination. It is here that we see Said’s great influence on Appadurai (although 
he leaves a strong anti-Saidian impression). A technique as pragmatic as statistics 
is predominantly conceived of by Appadurai as part of the general framework of 
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colonial fabrication, illusion, and imagination. That is, Appadurai, like many of 
Said’s followers, draws too heavily on a conception of number as a cultural prod- 
uct rather than a governmental technology. This is not the place to judge whether 
Appadurai’s argument on the “illusion of bureaucratic control” is sociologically 
or historically correct, but I want to point out that, judging from the scope and 
behavior of the colonial administration, what was created by number in colonial 
Taiwan was not an illusion but a sufficient authority; not a controllable indige- 
nous reality but a controlled indigenous reality. 


BIOLOGICAL POLITICS 


What then was the politics, if any, accompanying the proliferation of scientific 
colonial knowledge? The answer: biological politics. For Goto Shimpei ¢% $ 
HP, the main advocate of the idea, “colonisation policy was biology” (Tsurumi 
1967:107). And “government of a colony cannot go beyond biological laws” (Ta- 
kekoshi 1907:97). But what are “biological laws”? Goto gives a first definition in 
his famous Emergent Proposal for Governing Taiwan, which he offered to the au- 
thorities in Japan before he took his position in Taiwan’s government-general in 


1898: 


Any scheme of colonial administration, given the present advances in science, 
should be based on principles of Biology. What are these principles? They are to 
promotescience, and to develop agriculture, industry, sanitation, education, com- 
munications and police force. If these are satisfactorily accomplished, we will be 
able to preserve in the struggle for survival and win the struggle for the “survival of 
the fittest.” Animals survive by overcoming heat and cold, and by enduring thirst 
and hunger. This is possible for them because they adapt to their environment. 
Thus depending upon time and space, we too should adopt suitable measures and 
try to overcome the various difficulties that confront us. (Goto, cited in Chang 
and Myers 1963:438) 


These principles could be seen as the epitome of the.political rationality of 
colonial government. The entire colonial question for Gotd came down to this: 
in what way could-the Japanese-adapt to the harsh and hostile colonial environ- 
ment? Gotd’s primary solution was to promote science, namely, knowledge” A 
“regime of truth” was quickly established in the colony, and its task was to forge 
a link that could not otherwise have been made: mutual enforcement between 
a disciplinary.colonial power and scientific investigation. Successful adaptation 


to the_harsh colonial environment “could be achieved only after careful study-of 


thecelony” (Chang and Myers 1963:439). “More than anything else, this meant 


obtaining sound and relevant information on which to base policy, information 
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to be derived from careful research” (Peattie 1984:84). In short, biological poli- 
tics for Gotd was a politics of knowledge, of know-how. “Each individual problem 
demanded a separate investigation” (Tsurumi 1967:108). Gotd insisted that colo- 
nial policy had to be “based on thorough research,” so he “promoted extensive 
research in many fields” (108). 

If taken at face value, there is hardly any similarity, save the etymological, 
between Gotd’s “biological politics” and Foucault's idea of “bio-politics.” The 
former is largely based on social Darwinism while the latter designates a spe- 
cial historical period in which bio-power * er “brought life and its mechanisms into 
a realm of explicit calculations and made knowledge-power an agent of trans- 
formation of human life” (Foucault 1979b:143). However, on closer inspection, 
these two terms—invented by different people, in different parts of the world, 
in different periods of history, and for different reasons—are in fact highly con- 
gruent. The secret of this unlikely congruence lies in its relation of power and 
knowledge. Just as demogapay found its raison d'être in the era of bio-politics, as 
institutionalized i in the Taiwanese colonial era of “biological politics.” In both 
cases, we witness an explosion of knowledge and techniques, including reports 
about inhabitants and resources; and numbers and tables analyzing trends. Such 
knowledge-producing activities, such techniques of numbers, classifications, and 
measurement, were by no means outside the colonial power relation. They were 
rather at the heart of colonial governmentality. 

The second meaning of Gotd's “biological politics” concerns the moral justifi- 
cations for particular ways of exercising racial politics in the colony, as evidenced 
in the following statement: 


In governing Taiwan, first of all we must investigate scientifically | the local customs 
and institutions, and not adopt any policy that provokes the locals. If we transplant 
what we have in Japan to Taiwan witheut out any careful i investigation beforehand? it 
is no different from the naive idea of transforming thé eyes-of flatfish to the eyes of 
scup. It would be a typical behavior only from someone who does not understand 
the true meaning of politics. (Goté, cited in Chen Yen-hong 1986: 48) 


Like the previous quotation, this is an important statement of the political 


-5 
rationality of colonial government. Not only does Gotō explain to his country- 


men how to govern Taiwan —investigate before action—but he also points out 
the limits of governing the colonized — the-eyes of flatfish cannot be transformed 


to the scup’s. On Japan’s own “peculiar “fishery” scale, the scup is far more ex- 
pensive than the flatfish, so when Got said that it would be naive to transform 
one kind of fish to another, he was actually indicating an insurmountable racial 

hierarchy, that is, a gap between Japanese and Taiwanese, colonizer and Golo- 


nized,ruler and ruled, civilized and uncivilized. In short,” , “biological politics” was 
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a racial politics. It served simultaneously as a political rationality and as a moral 
discourse in order to make sense of and/or justify the colonizer’s particular ways 
of governing the colonized. 


THE LAND SURVEY 


Driven by the principle of “biological politics,” in September 1898 the colonial 
government established the “Temporary Land Survey Bureau” in order to carry 
out a thorough land survey of colonial Taiwan. There had been some cadastral 
surveys conducted by the Qing government; according to John Shepherd, the 
first could be dated back to 1728 (1993:138). But the colonial government's land 
survey was special in that it was the first undertaken by by any ruler on | on the island 
seeking to understand Taiwan and its inhabitants its scientifically, and can therefore 
be seen as ‘the beginning of the singular c colonial power/knowledge. The duties of 
the land survey bureau wete “to survey the whole island, to estimate the produce, 
to make maps, ledgers, and land registers” (Takekoshi 1907:126). It was written 
in the “Cadastral Regulations in Taiwan,” enacted in 1901, that “apart from rail 
and sewage, each and every piece of land must be given a number, and thus be 
registered” (Chen Chao-miirig'2000:47). . 

This massive survey was divided into three parts: land registration, trigonomet- 
rical surveys, and topographical surveys. It was the aim of the colonial government 
that each and every inch of land in the colony be investigated and thus regis- 
tered. 2 It took the Japanese seven years in total (1898-1905) to complete this sur- 
vey, during which more than 5,225,000 yen were spent and more than 1,670,000 
personnel were mobilized and involved (Tu 1981:37). The colonial government 
investigated a total of 777,850 chia of land, produced 37,869 maps of villages and 
cities, compiled up to 9,610 cadasters, and accumulated 5,624 volumes of land 
rent registration (Chen Yen-hong 1986:73). The massive expenditure and and mobi- 
lization were deemed by the colonial government to be justified by the e increased 
understanding of, and the correspondingly increased control over, the land and 
its inhabitants. 

Much has been written about the contribution of the land surveys to Japanese 
colonial rule in Taiwan. Takekoshi, for instance, observed: “The whole area of 
Formosa has now been accurately measured, its hills and valleys carefully sur- 
veyed, and its productive capacity ascertained. This is of untold value to the mili- 
tary and civil administration” (Takekoshi 1907:129). And: “The land survey busi- 
ness had played a decisive role in helping the government-general in Taiwan to 
control the Han people as well as consolidate its foundation for governing” (Fujii 
1997:140). 

Yanaihara Tadao RAIA © Hs understanding of land survey is the most com- 
prehensive. The land survey in Taiwan served at least three major purposes, he 
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said: “to promote security and peace by clarifying the topographical situation, to 
increase the land- l-tax revenues by finding unregistered or ‘hidden’ lands and sim- 
plifying | Tand-ownership, and to make transactions of land safe and secure by as as- 
certaining and simplifying land-ownership” (Yanaihara 1985 :17; see also Tsurumi 
1967:112). In short, the land survey served a threefold purpose: first, to ascertain- 
and understane me toposmphrethecolony; second, to clarify land ownership, 
and thus to build up a clear and official relation between the land and its inhabi- 
tants, as well as increase land revenues from taxation; third, to pave the way for 
the later expropriation in which the state’s s capital investment (mainly in sugar 
factories) could claim monopoly status over the land of the colonized. 
Yanaihara’s points are worth dwelling on for a moment. According to him, the 
first purpose of the land survey was to “promote security and peace.” This had 
been achieved simply by “clarifying the topographical situation.” During their 
first few years of colonization, the Japanese had been Toa ika whe 


hide. The colonial government, in the process 5 of investigation, had drawn nu- 
merous maps on which the tribes, villages, rivers, and mountains were all clearly 
depicted. This was exactly the moment, to put it in Latour’s phrase, when “the 
implicit geography of the native is made explicit by geographers; ... the fuzzy, ap- 
proximate and ungrounded beliefs of the locals are turned into a precise, certain 
and justified knowledge” (Latour 1987:216; italics in the original). His implica- 
tion is clear enough: if everything was shown on maps; therrtiothing was escaping 
the colonial government. Of course, the pacification of the Taiwanese guerrilla 


depended largely on the superior military force of the Japanese colonizer, but the 
land survey performed a role that guns and tanks alone could not. 

So, beyond Said, what is at issue here is by no means a question of “imaginative 
geography and its representation” (Said 1978:49). It is instead a practical ques- 
tion of obtaining a “real” geography. The land survey gives us a clear example 
of the coincidence and mutually enforcing relationship among geography, map- 
ping, knowledge, and government. On this point, just consider Takekoshi’s per- 
sonal experience during his visit to Taiwan. Due to its importance, I quote his 
description at some length below: 


When | inspected the different maps and ledgers in the Bureau of Surveys, and 
had the pleasure of seeing the officials at work, I could not but admire the vastness 
of the undertaking, and the scientific way in which it was being carried through. 
There is no town or village on the island the exact position of which has not been 
determined, no field or plantation, however small, which will not be found upon 
one or other of the prepared maps; in short, precise information is at once obtain- 
able as the size, etc., of any piece of ground down to the smallest rice field. When 
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we arrived at the godown reserved for ledgers, Baron Goto asked one of the ofh- 
cials to show me the map of a certain village. The officials referred to the index, 
and speedily spread a map out before us. ... On the village map we saw rice fields, 
tea plantations, brooks, hills, and woods, all drawn with a precision trigonometri- 
cal survey alone can secure. ... With one of these maps and a pencil it was easy 
at once to ascertain the size of each village. In that godown it would be almost as 
easy to examine the physical contour and geographical features of Formosa as it 
is to study the palm of one’s own hand. (Takekoshi 1907:128-129) 


Notwithstanding Takekoshi’s exaggeration and overconfidence about Japanese 
colonial rule, the accomplishment of the land survey offered the alien govern- 

ment the opportunity to know the territory and its s productivity without over- 
looking any c detail; and, more important, the opportunity to “exercise its” govérn- 
ing power at T minimal cost: a map and a pencil. Takekoshi’s confidence perhaps 
sounds bizarre, but it is Stelling, It underlines the fundamental determination of a 
colonial government obsessed with complicated enumeration and detailed accu- 
racy in measurement. The result: the colonizers were able to examine the colony 
as easily “as it is to study the palm of one’s own hand.” This is what Shih Tien- 
Fu Hayk t has described as “govern the land by maps, and people by land” (Shih 
2000:13; 2001:4). 

Timothy Mitchell comments in Colonising Egypt that “colonial power re- 
quired the country to become readable, like a book” (1988:33). The Japanese 
set for themselves a “higher” standard; in a similar context, Edney’s argument in 
Mapping an Empire is intriguing. In defining the scope and nature of his study 
of the surveys and maps in British India, Edney remarks: 


It is a study of how the British represented their India. I say “their India” because 
they did not map the “real” India. They mapped the India that they perceived and 
that they governed. ... India could never be entirely and perfectly known. The 
British deluded themselves that their science enabled them to know the “real” 
India. But what they did map, what they did create, was a British India. (Edney 
1997:14-15; italics in the original) 


Inevitably, an important question has to be raised: what then is the “real” In- 
dia? Edney does not offer us the answer. My aim here is, of course, not to judge 
whether Edney’s interpretation of British colonialism is correct. Nor is it my aim 
to squabble with the postcolonial theorists over the meaning of the “real.” My 
concern is with whether maps can achieve their governmental ends. Takekoshi 
and perhaps most of the administrators in Taiwan would have been sure that they 
could. When compared with Edney’s phrase “India could never be entirely and 
perfectly known,” Takekoshi’s metaphor seems highly significant. In the eyes of 
the colonial government Taiwan was by no means an imaginary objectification. 
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In fact, throughout the whole colonial period the colonial government hardly in- 
vented or created an imaginary Taiwan in order to “override” the real Taiwan. 
Quite the contrary: the whole purpose of this colonial “cadastral politics” was to 
replace the imaginary colonial contours with the real things, to replace inaccu- 
rate numbers with the correct ones. 

Apart from its contribution to ensuring peace, the land survey also fulfilled a 
financial function in the colony. It was an effort to ascertain the relation between 
the inhabitants and their land: Who owns it? Who is respo sible for paying taxes 
on. it? A passage from George Kerr in his Formosa: Licensed Revolution and the 


Home Rule Movement, 1895-1945 gives us a clear description of this function: 


The inaccuracies of nineteenth-century Chinese official records were now re- 
vealed in their true dimensions. According to the Chinese land registers surren- 
dered to the Japanese, a total of 867,000 acres were yielding revenue, whereas 
Goté’s men discovered that the figure should have been 1,866,000 acres. This 
means that when the new records were complete, tens of thousands of For- 
mosan landholders were compelled to pay taxes on land never before taxed. (Kerr 


1974:86) 


Attention should first be paid to Kerr’s statement that the numbers, records, and 
registration of land under the Qing government were inaccurate, and that these 
inaccuracies were not modified and corrected until the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment launched its massive land survey. The Qing government in Taiwan, in 
other words, failed to understand what is now seen as one of the most taken-for- 
granted motifs of political rationality: to govern territories, one must know them. 
Table 2.1 gives a rough idea of the improved cadastral enumeration and classifi- 
cation system introduced in Taiwan by the Japanese colonial government. 

It is here that we can see most clearly the operation of “governing by numbers” 
(Rose 1991). What changed, of course, was not the actual area of the land itself, 
but the techniques of measurement and, more important and fundamental, the 
governmentality of the ruler. Or, in the words of Bernard Cohn, “they [the colo- 
nizer] ... invaded and conquered not only a territory but an epistemological space 
as well” (Cohn 1996:4). In fact, as the Taiwanese case demonstrates, the colonial 
territory actually became “bigger” as a result of the change in the epistemologi- 
cal space. 

The huge changes illustrated in the above table were a consequence of the 
general project of colonial enumeration and classification. The Japanese “discov- 
ered” that the revenue-yielding area was much larger than had been thought be- 
fore, and after the survey many more Taiwanese people were forced to pay taxes 
on their land. Revenue greatly increased, which helped ease the financial difh- 
culties facing the colonial government. According to Tu, total land revenue in 
1903 was about 920,000 yen, but in 1905 the figure surged to 2,980,000 yen (Tu 
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TABLE 2.1 Results of the Japanese Land Survey of Taiwan 
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Total Recorded Area Total Recorded Area 


Before Survey” After Survey Difference 
Paddy field 214,734 313,693 98,959 
Dry farmland 146,713 305,594 158,881 
Building — 36,395 36,395 
Other — 122,168 122,168 
Total 361,447 777,850 416,403 


* Measured in chia, a Taiwanese unit equal to approximately 0.97 hectare. 


Source: adapted from Chen Yen-hong 1986:72. 


1991:39). However, to suggest that the sole purpose of levying more land taxes 
was to increase the colonial state’s revenue is to misunderstand the essence of the 
land survey and, more generally, the whole project of colonial enumeration and 
classification. The land survey project was not so much a method of finding new 
sources of land revenue as it was a method of overcoming and controlling poten- 
tial threats to the colonial government: lack of knowledge about the colony (its 
size, shape, fertility, productivity), uncertainty over the land's relation to its in- 
habitants, and a resulting interstice between the colonial power and its people. 
In short, what was created by the land survey was not an illusion (as suggested by 
Appadurai concerning the Indian colonial situation) but a certainty, a controlled 
cadastral reality. 

Yanaihara’s third purpose of the land survey— simplifying land ownership — 
is perhaps the most complex. There is no room to discuss this issue tn preat de- 
tail here. The landholding system in Taiwan before Japanese colonization was 
indeed very complicated.” This was mainly the result of the intriguing t triangular 


relationship among plains aborigine Sis; and the state under the 
Qing’s ‘frontier policy (see Shepherd 1993). The multitiered land right in Taiwan 
can be described in the following way: “The tenant worked the land and paid 
an annual fixed rent in grain called shoso /h 18 | (siall rent) to a holder who pos- 
sessed the right to the shosd. The holder in turn paid an annual grain rent to the 
holder of taisé H (great rent), who had originally received the land in trust from 
the government, an aborigine, or an aborigine tribe. The taisd-holder was the ac- 
knowledged ‘owner; insofar as ownership could be said to have existed” (Tsurumi 
1967:113). In short, the majority of taxes in the agricultural sector were not paid 

directly from actual landowners to the colonial government. As far as the colo. > 
nial administration was concerned, this was something that had to be changed. 
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According to Tu’s research on land ownership in Taiwan, the class structure of 
the agricultural population in 1905 was as follows: 38,000 taiso-holders, 300,000 
shoso-holders, and 750,000 tenants who actually worked the land. In 1904 the 
colonial government abolished the right of the taiso-holder, and gave to the shoso- 
holder the formal and legal right to the land. The taiso-holders were compensated 
with government loan bonds. Thereafter, the new landholding system in Taiwan 
was established: the shoso-holders paid their taxes directly to the government- 


general without the intermediation of taiso- -holders. Once the question of owner- 


of its s yiönopolý, The) Japanese capitalists began to realize e that all of the sar s 
land was now at their disposal. This is why Yanaihara claims that “the land survey 
became the necessary precondition and basic foundation for Taiwan’s capitaliza- 
tion” (Yanaihara 1985:18). 

In terms of landholding relations, then, the old order had been destroyed in 
Taiwan. (The right of the taiso-holders had been annulled, and in place of them 
now were just the shoso-holders, more uumerous but each with.much less land.) 
With no real delay the old order had been replaced by the new. This new order 
was established via a regime of cartography and statistics. But, whatever the form 
of ownership, for the vast-majority of farmers in Taiwan.throughout the colonial 
period the general conditions.remained the same. The only difference was that 
they now found themselves governed by a-far more scientific, efficient, and com- 
plicated system of domination since their land had been completely and inexo- 
rably scrutinized by the foreign ruler. 


THE CENSUS 


The colonial government in Taiwan spared no expense or energy in finding out 
everything it possibly could about the colonial territory. It also spared no expense 
or energy in finding out everything about its subjects—namely, the population 
of the colony. In contrast to the Qing government, which governed Taiwan for 
more than two and a half centuries without taking a census and therefore with- 
out knowing exactly how many people lived under the its regime, the Japanese 
colonial government was very quick to understand a “common sense” dictum of 
twentieth-century political rationality: “the people should be counted” (Hack- 
ing 1982:290). 

Like the land survey, the census represented another aspect of the general 
project of colonial enumeration and classification. It was therefore a genuinely 


political calculation and political measure. According to Barclay, among all the 


statistics collected by the colonial government, “the numerical data relating to 
the population are the best of all, since their collection was most directly linked 
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to the very effective system of control imposed by the Japanese” (Barclay 1954:x). 
Thanks to the census, for the first time in Taiwanese history the inhabitants of 


the island had been transformed into a governable population. Afterward, the 


natives became identifiable, classifiable, and describable by government. Cohn 


has noted that “the taking of the census was based on administrative necessity” 
(Cohn 1987:242). And he is absolutely correct in saying that “the history of the 
Indian census must be seen in the total context of the efforts of the British colo- 
nial government to collect systematic information about many aspects of Indian 

society and economy” (231). Quite clearly, although Taiwan was colonized by a 
different ‘colonizer, the reason for the census-taking in the colony was no differ- 
ent from that in India. 

In his Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan, George Barclay points 

out that: 


Taiwan is the only place where it is possible to study the processes of change of a 
Chinese population over a substantial period of time on the basis of excellent data. 

.. Under Japanese rule an unusually accurate statistical record was maintained 
in Taiwan from 1995 to 1943, providing an unbroken series of data that is longer, 
and in some respects richer, than that for Japan proper. (Barclay 1954:v; emphasis 


added) 


In using the words “unusually accurate,” he appears to imply that there is no 
reason for any given colonizer to extract such a great deal of accurate informa- 
tion from its colonized. Hidden in Barclay’s argument is a long-term stereotype 
about colonization and colonialism — that there is no need to know the colonized 
people —but this need not concern us here. Here I focus on why the Japanese 
colonizers, against the norm, were so keen on knowing the colonial population. 
This is partly explained by Barclay’s subsequent sentence, suggesting that the data 
on the colony is “in some respects richer than that for Japan proper.” Such an as- 
sertion may seem surprising at first, but if we consider that the earliest census was 
actually taken in the colonial context (Hacking 1990:17), then it is more plau- 
sible. As Rose points out, “by and large the first to be enumerated were the most 
dominated — the inhabitants of the colonies” (Rose 1999:215). It would be wrong 
to infer that the same infatuation with censuses in Japan did not exist. Because 
the colonized are more difficult to tame and to govern, richer data and greater 
knowledge are” inevitably required by the calonizer. B 

After three years of preparation the first census in Taiwan was taken in October 
1905 (ten years earlier than the first census in Japan itself), involving 842 super- 
visory staff, 1,339 assistants, and 5,224 census-takers (or “enumerators”) (Tsurumi 
1967:113). These numbers have little meaning, though, until we consider that 
the population to enumerator ratio in this census was as low as 582 (3,039,751+ 
5,224). Each enumerator in Taiwan was responsible for counting 582 people on 
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average. Compare this to the situation in nineteenth-century America in which, 
according to Hannah, “enumeration districts could engross as many as 20,000 


people” (Hannah 2000:118). Clearly, the-ratio in colonial Taiwan was very low, 
and this is highly significant. While the land survey was a starting point ofthe spe- 
Taiwan of what | has been called by Foucault “the governmentalisation of state” 

(Foucault 1979a:20) in Taiwan. It was, in other words, a historical moment, when 
the government’s knowledge of the poptilation was transformed from estimation 


an, 


and imagination to calculation and classification. 

In 1915 the colonial government organized the second census in Taiwan, and 
one took place every five years thereafter until 1940. During the fifty years of 
colonization, people in Taiwan were counted seven times by the alien govern- 
ment! The census, which in turn led to a new kind of calculating rationality in 
colonial Taiwan, made it possible t to know the number, identity, sex, occupation, 
age, marital status, larigirage, Birthplace, education, wealth, and production of 
the colonized. This series of censuses, described by Barclay as a “complete monu- 
ment to their [i.e., the colonizers] enumerative capacities,” comprises “the only 
trustworthy information that we have about the numbers and kinds of people 
in Taiwan at any time” (Barclay 1954:10). Again, as he remarks, the Taiwanese 
censuses 


all maintained uniformly high standards in the completeness of reporting, in the 
consistency of defining ethnic classes, and in the accuracy of information such as 
age reporting. In these respects they often ranked in quality well above the more 
advanced censuses of the Western world. The first two censuses, in 1905 and 1915, 
were carried out before a genuine enumerative census was ever conducted in Japan 


Proper. (Barclay 1954:10) 


In order to highlight the extraordinary effort of the colonial government and 
the satisfactory results of the census, it might be helpful here to take the colo- 
nial census in India as a comparison. Cohn notices that the Indian censuses of 
1871-1872 were not satisfactory and that “such imperfections, both in adminis- 
tration and in conception, developed that not much reliance was put in the cen- 
sus at the time” (Cohn 1987:238). In contrast to the Indian census organized by 
the British, the Taiwanese ones— right from the first— were highly accurate. Ac- 
cording to Cohn, one of the main reasons for the inaccuracy of the Indian cen- 
sus was that the British colonial state had no correct knowledge and information 
about the colonial territory. Cohn says, “for twenty years starting with the census 
of 1871-2, there were difficulties in Bengal in getting an accurate list of villages 
or, for that matter, even defining what a village was” (239). 

Yet thanks to the land survey completed in 1905 (not coincidentally, the year 
of the first census-taking), the Japanese colonial state in Taiwan was free_of the 
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uncertainty that afflicted the British census-taker in India. Perhaps nothing could 
be more remote from the ethos of the Japanese colonial governmentality than to 
imagine that a colonial ruler, after governing the colony for more than a century, 
still lacked knowledge about the subject territory. Not only did they know what 
a village was, but in most cases there was a map at their disposal. According to 
Hannah, the land survey was a prerequisite for census-taking: “It is impossible to 


undertake an accurate census unless there is Some geographical framework on 
which to define and precisely locate enumeration districts which exhaust the ter- 
ritory without any overlap” (Hannah 700078). | Perhaps it is now impossible to 
identify the exact person in the colonial government responsible for making the 
decision to organize the land survey prior to the census, but what is clear is that, 
at the turn of the century, the colonial government began, perhaps only gradu- 
ally, to build up a power/knowledge network in which the scientific knowledge 
obtained by different institutions for different purposes was nevertheless highly 


complementary. 
Of course, such high- quality data collection in the census was not a result 
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colonizer's control. And “this was undertaken for purposes mf regulation, and not 
to satisly disinterested curiosity about the inhabitants” (Barclay 1954:10). Every- 
one in the colony had to be clearly identified, by name, age, sex, family, marriage, 
address, ethnicity, occupation, and so on. This was another act of the colonizer 
aimed at eliminating uncertainty in the colonial situation. All of the colonized 
could fit into one of the categories (male/female; ‘Taiwanese/Chinese, etc.) on 
the census form. On this point, Benedict Anderson notes something important 
for us. In his second edition of Imagined Communities he writes: 


One notices ... the census-makers’ passion for completeness and unambiguity. 
Hence their intolerance of multiple, politically “transvestite,” blurred, or changing 
identifications. Hence the weird subcategory, under each racial group, of “Other” 
—who, nonetheless, are absolutely not to be confused with other “Others.” The 
fiction of the census is that everyone is in it, and that everyone has one—and only 
one—extremely clear place. No fractions. (Anderson 1991:166-167) 


What is described here by Anderson is an important aspect of the colonial 
subject, an aspect that disappointingly is more often than not neglected by con- 
temporary (post)colonial theorists. When we are considering the keywords used 
” “extremely clear place,” and “no 


na 


by Anderson — “completeness,” “unambiguity, 
fractions” —we see how different they are from (post)colonial jargon such as 
“mimicry,” “ambivalence,” or “hybridity.” The image of the colonized in the cen- 


sus is indeed in conflict with that drawn from other colonial discourses such 
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as novels. The census represents a colonial governmentality, whereas other dis- 
courses perhaps represent colonial hybridity. But what is important is that, con- 
fronted by such a power-knowledge combination as the census, nothing in the 
colony was ambiguous, and nobody in the colony had the privilege of remain- 
ing anonymous. Given this, one would wonder where the idea of “ambivalence” 
or “the mark of the plural” (Memmi 1990:151) comes from, or how it is that 
“mimicry emerges as one of the most elusive and effective strategies of colonial 
power and knowledge” (Bhabha 1994:85). To what extent can it be true that “both 
coloniser and colonised are in a process of miscognition” (Bhabha 1994:97)? In 
what sense is it that “the colonial authority is best understood and resisted through 
its ambivalence” (110)? And how can the colonized be “a chaotic, disorganized, 
and anonymous collectivity” (Hartsock 1990:160)? 

One minor episode from 1915 can best describe the impact of the census-taking 
and thereby the whole power/knowledge complex in the colony. On October 1, 
1915, when the second census was due to be taken, all trains before midnight 
were jammed with panicking ‘Taiwanese passengers: they desperately wanted to 
tush back to the places where they had originally registered before the census 
started. At that time, there was a rumour spreading widely among the natives: if 
they failed to show up at home to answer the census-taker’s questions, they would 
be deemed and classified as anticolonial “bandits,” with consequences that are 
not difficult to imagine. So people tried everything that they could to rush home. 
Those jammed trains were a sign of a certain form of governmentality. And those 
panicking nocturnal travelers were nothing but objects of knowledge who were 
determined to meet this singular “regime of truth” punctually, and thus subjected 
themselves to the successful administration of colonial power/knowledge. 

One commentator in Taiwan observes, “When these people were rushing on 
their way home in the night, they had unwittingly entered a brand new world of 
time” (Lu 1998:56). Lu is right to point out the temporal dimension of colonial 
discipline, but it makes more sense to say that the people rushing home had un- 
wittingly entered a new world of colonial governmentality in which knowledge 
had become an effective technique of power, and power became increasingly re- 
liant on accurate systems of knowledge. As Rose and Miller point out, “making 
people write things down and count them —register births, report incomes, fill 
in censuses — is itself a kind of government of them, an incitement to individuals 
to construe their lives according to such norms” (Rose and Miller 1992:187). 


— 
In 1901 the Japanese colonial government organized the “Temporary Bureau for 


Investigation of Traditional_-Gustoms,” which was arguably “the first investiga- 


tion institution of human sciences in Taiwan” (Tu 1991:34). The results of its 
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investigations, according to some commentators, were the first organized books 
about the tradition and customs of the Han people (Chen Chi-liu 1980:7). In 


1905 (when the land survey was completed), ten years after the Japanese colo- 


nizer occupied Taiwan, the first accurate, complete, and detailed-map-ofFaiwin 


was drawn up by the colonial government. Also in 1905, the Japanese colonial 


government ont held the first census in Taiwan and estimated the total population 
in Taiwan to be 3,039,751 (Taiwanese: 2,973,280; others: 66,471). There were on 
average 6.2 people per household; the ratio of men to women was 112.7:100; and 
there were 85 people per square kilometer (Chen Yen-hong 1986:75). For the first 
time, the island’s rulers knew the exact numbers of its population. “The Manchu 
[Qing] government did not even know the number of its “subjects, far less their 
behaviour with respect to births and deaths. The colonial regime founded by the 
Japanese started a thorough system of vital statistics only after a decade of control” 
(Barclay 1954:145). In 1908 the Japanese colonial government began its study of 
the aborigine people in Taiwan. It found nine main groups: Taiyal, Saisett, Ami, 
Bunun, Tsuou, Piyuma, Tsarisen, Paiwan, and Yami. For the first time in Tai- 
wan’s history ine aborigine people o on the island had all een put under. scientific 
book a Dictionary of Vegetation i in Taiwan, in which for the first time 
in Taiwanese history the plants of the island— which have no direct governmen- 
tal meaning— were clearly identified, described, and categorized in print. More 
examples could be given. 

So what kind of conclusion can be drawn from these “firsts”? Seen individually, 
these events are no more than five minor episodes drawn from a long colonial his- 
tory, but if seen from a panoramic point of view, these separate events have a previ- 
ously unseen feature. They all demonstrate the close relation between power and 
knowledge, between political tationality and governmental technologies; more 
precisely, they are all products of a certain form of colonial “govemmentalization 
of the state.” 

Yet the peculiarity of the Japanese form of colonial knowledge should not be 
exaggerated. The Japanese were by no means the only colonizer that launched 
massive colonial surveys, nor had the Japanese invented” the link between sci- 
ence and colonial administration. “Knowing the colonized” is also an essential 


element of other colonial governments. Zaheer Baber, for instance, claims that 

“British India proved to be a good testing ground for a number of experiments in 
the application of science and technology by the colonial state. What followed 
in nineteenth-century India was one of the largest state-sponsored scientific re- 
search and development activities undertaken in modern time” (Baber 1996: 
185-186). I do not claim that the Japanese had the most “accurate” colonial knowl- 
edge in the world. Nor do I deny entirely the “scientific” knowledge of the Euro- 
pean colonial powers. What is proposed here is a rather simple theoretical point: 
the form of colonial knowledge — whether knowledge is imaginary, and whether 
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colonial knowledge entails an imaginary governance —is not an epistemological 
question; it is above all a governmental question. In fact, it is those concrete gov- 
ernmental technologies — police and hoké system, for example —that determine 
the scope, nature, and “usefulness” of colonial knowledge.* 

In 1978 Edward Said asked a famous question in his Orientalism: can there 
be a true representation of anything? Said answered in the negative, at least as 
far as Islam was concerned. He asserted that “a representation is eo ipso impli- 
cated, intertwined, embedded, interwoven with a great many other things be- 
sides the ‘truth, which is itself a representation” (1978:22). I agree. Thanks to 
Said, we now understand that every form of colonial representation is bound up 
with the colonial power itself. However, Said’s disillusionment has ironically cre- 
ated a new illusion: after Orientalism, colonial knowledge and colonial discourse 
in general became asymmetrically conceived of as a matter of imagination and 
mis-representation, as if the whole scope and purpose of colonial knowledge and 
colonial discourse were simply to distort the colonized. In the words of David 
Ludden, “the particulars that connect histories of imperialism and knowledge 
are missing” (Ludden 1993:250). This is an inadequate interpretation of colonial 
knowledge. | am not denying, of course, Said’s contribution, nor am | suggesting 
that colonial discourse contains no element of mis-representation and distortion. 
What I am suggesting, rather, is that we should stop naively equating a colonial 
government’s “regime of truth” with an enterprise of distortion. To say that colo- 
nial power is always based on imagination and illusions, and always attempts to 
distort and mis-represent the colonized, is to conceal the most subtle technolo- 
gies and techniques of colonial government. 

The land survey and census discussed in this article both had their importance 
for the colonial governmentality. In the land survey, the colonizer showed its thirst 
for knowledge of its newly gained territory. Maps and numbers were produced 
to represent what was to be governed. Similarly, in the census we witness one of 
the most accomplished feats of data-collection from any population, at any given 
time, anywhere in the world. After being carefully counted, not only were the 
natives construed to be a governable entity but they began to enter a sphere of 
governmental calculation. 

So, can there ever be a true representation of anything? As far as governmen- 
tality is concerned, Said obviously asked the wrong question and then searched 
for his answer in the wrong places: novels, operas, and so on. To understand 
the way in which the colonized were actually governed, we have to answer the 
question posed by Dean: what forms of thought, knowledge, expertise, strate- 
gies, means of calculation, or rationality are employed in practices of governing? 
(Dean 1999:31). We should talk less about how representations of colonial sub- 
jects have been distorted, and more about how the alien government came to be 
able to know the colonized and their colony as well as they knew the palms of 
their own hands. 
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NOTES 


1. Another significant omission is Japanese colonialism. Japan as a colonial power is not 
mentioned in this introduction. 

2. The land survey focused only on the west side of Taiwan, and left the east coast and the 
mountain area untouched. It was not until the forest survey started in 1910 that the entire 
island was thoroughly investigated. 

3. For a discussion of this point, see Ka 1995. 

4. For a detailed discussion on the relation between knowledge and governmental tech- 
nologies in colonial Taiwan, see Yao 2002. 
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THE FORMATION OF TAIWANESE IDENTITY 
AND THE CULTURAL POLICY OF VARIOUS 
OUTSIDE REGIMES 


FUJII SHOZO" 


TWO HISTORICAL VIEWS: “OPPRESSION AND 
RESISTANCE” AND “INTENTIONAL ASSIMILATION” 


In a dialogue with the Japanese writer Shiba Rydtard =] i XB published in 
May 1994, Lee Tenghui 2 # noted that “up until today, those who have held 
power over Taiwan were all foreign regimes.” In the same dialogue, he also talked 
about the sadness of being “born as a Taiwanese who cannot do anything for 
Taiwan.” 

A year before this dialogue took place, Japanese political scientist of East Asia 
Ito Kiyoshi {PREZ published Taiwan: Four Hundred Years of History and Its Out- 
look (Chako shinsho series). There Ito describes his mother, Liu Zhu, who lives in 
Taiwan and is part of the generation of Taiwanese that was educated in the Japa- 
nese language. Summarizing Taiwanese history since 1624, the author points out 
that the four hundred years of Taiwanese history, from the Dutch rule during the 
age of mercantilism (KATHE ft) to now, is a chronicle of oppression by foreign 
regimes and the resistance of its inhabitants. The foreign regimes have included 
the Dutch (and Spanish), Zheng Chenggong #f p&IH’s reign, the Qing (7) dy- 
nasty, Japan, and later the KMT? More specifically, Ito locates the first birth of 
“Taiwanese consciousness” in the resistance that occurred during the early days 
of Japanese rule, and its further maturation in the struggle for Taiwanese indepen- 
dence that arose out of the February 28 Incident in the early days of KMT rule? 
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There is no doubt that repressive foreign regimes had a great impact on the 
Taiwanese people. During the fifty years of Japanese rule, the population of Han 
ethnicity increased 135 percent, from roughly two and a half million people to 
six million, an indication that even though it was “under a repressive foreign 
regime,” the society nevertheless transformed significantly. Just as the official lan- 
guages of these foreign regimes shifted —from the literary Chinese of the Qing 
dynasty, to Japanese language during the Japanese colonial period, and then to 
Mandarin Chinese (modern Chinese vernacular) —the dominant ideology and 
media also changed considerably. Moreover, even the Taiwanese language itself 
has changed quite a bit under the rule of the Japanese and the KMT, becoming 
a dialect with distinctive characteristics that differentiate it from Minnan Fujia- 
nese (or Fukienese Him #3 ÆRE). 

How does a later regime deal with the cultural policies and cultural legacy 
of the previous regime? What kind of impact did the turmoil in cultural history 
caused by the frequent shifts of political power have on the identity of the Tai- 
wanese people? In November 1994 the first international conference on Taiwan- 
ese literature during the colonial period was held at Tsinghua 2 University 
in Hsinchu #77, Taiwan. At the conference I presented a paper entitled “The 
Establishment and Maturing of the Reading Market in Taiwan During the ‘Great 
East Asian War’: From the Imperial Subject Movement to Taiwanese Nation- 
alism.” Applying Jürgen Habermas’s theory of the public sphere and Benedict 
Anderson’s ideas about the “imagined community,” I traced the formation of Tai- 
wanese nationalism. When the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War (1937-1945) 
and the Pacific War (1941-1945) led to a total mobilization, combining industri- 
alization and the “imperial subject movement,” the Taiwanese were put in the 
position of collaborating with the war. On the other hand, the enrollment in 
public schools (kogakko 23288, elementary schools for the Taiwanese) and the 
numberof people who were competent in Japanese | language increased dramati- 
cally, providing a rapidly maturing reading market. This gave birth to numerous 
literary journals, and for the first time many native writers were able to express 
their wartime experience, which they shared with the six million Taiwanese. 
What developed under Japanese rule was not a simple relationship of oppressive 
subjugator and the resisting subjugated, but rather a struggle by the Taiwanese 
people to form a Taiwanese identity while intentionally assimilating the Japa- 
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nese ideology imposed upon them. What I proposed was a view of history focus- 
ing on “intentional assimilation” rather than a simplistic view of “oppression and 
resistance.” 

My paper here examines the process of the formation of Taiwanese identity 
under Japanese rule; I employ the methodology of social history to examine how 
it adapted to foreign regimes through the ages. Moreover, through a revision of my 
previous article on the occupation period, I intend to reconstruct a history of the 
formation of Taiwanese identity that links all three regimes. In any case, I would 
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like to note that the following hypothesis was formulated within a limited amount 
of time based on the sources and previous studies available to me in Tokyo. 


DUTCH RULE AND ZHENG RULE 


Taiwan had been inhabited by Austronesian aborigines since ancient times. Han 
Chinese migrated from the Fujian ### and Guangdong R&R provinces begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century. In 1624 the Dutch East India Company established 
organizations to rule and trade in Tainan and ruled the island for thirty-eight 
years as its first foreign ruler. According to Chen Shaoxin Bea, the popula- 
tion of Han Chinese was about 10,000 when the Dutch first occupied the island; 
by 1661, it had increased to 34,000.” The Dutch set up churches and missionary 
schools for the purpose of proselytization. In 1638 there were 400 students from 
four villages registered in these schools, learning church doctrine via an alpha- 
betically represented indigenous language called Xinkang r. Further, in 1657 
a seminary was set up to educate thirty indigenous seminarians. They were also 
taught the Dutch language. In 1656, of 10,109 members of the aboriginal popula- 
tion, 6,078 understood Christian teachings, and 2,784 of them understood more 
than simple prayers.© The Dutch missionary education and its rule came to an 
end in 1661 when Zheng Chenggong (also known as Koxinga [Bd # gf) attacked 
with 25,000 soldiers. 

Zheng Chenggong plotted to use Taiwan as a base to eradicate the Qing, a 
conquest dynasty of Manchurians, and to reestablish the Ming dynasty. He en- 
couraged the immigration of Han Chinese, and it is estimated that by 1680 the 
population had reached two hundred thousand.’ Scholarly opinion on this period 
is divided, with some claiming that “the educational system was well established 
through the pyramid structure of shexue #1, fuxue ft, and xueyuan i,’ 
while others maintain that “political and economic stability and military expan- 
sion superceded concerns for education.” In any case, the three generations of 
Zheng rule lasted twenty-two years, and in 1683 Taiwan was ofhcially incorpo- 


rated into Qing territory. 

Though the missionary educational system and the examination-centered edu- 
cation institutions were instituted under Dutch rule and the Zheng regime, their 
impact on the formation of Taiwanese identity was less than that of three later 
foreign rulers, the Qing, Japan, and KMT, because of the short duration of their 
power. 
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OING RULE AND THE EXAMINATION 
CULTURAL APPARATUS 


Qing rule ushered in a period of rapid population growth. According to the esti- 
mates of Chen Shaoxing, the Han ethnic population increased by 1.8 million, 
reaching 2 million, during the period from 1680 to 1810. However, during the last 
eight decades of Qing rule leading up to 1890, there was an increase of only half 
a million, with the rate of expansion decreasing from 1.8 to 0.3 percent.’® In re- 
sponse to rebellions in the interior of Taiwan and to the advance of foreign coun- 
tries into the island during the late nineteenth century, the Qing government 
expanded administrative institutions, so that by 1885, when it became an indepen- 
dent province, the one prefecture and three districts initially established in south- 
west Taiwan had grown into a network—of three prefectures, eleven districts, 
three subprefectures, and one directly administered department—that covered 
the entire island. 

Further, during the nineteenth century Han immigrants began to worship in 
their ancestral temples not the clan founders from mainland China (tangshanzu 
JE LIA) but rather those who had first established their consanguineous lineages 
in Taiwan (kaishanzu BALA). The “armed fights among various regional groups” 
(fenlei xiedou 4} 8 +KF4) of the early period gradually developed into conflicts 
between clan groups, an indication that groups from the mainland had recon- 
stituted themselves and matured as a local Han society settled in Taiwan. Chen 
Chi-nan PRE pH identifies 1860 as the turning point for the establishment of a 
governing system and the nativization of the Han immigrants.” 

In an article published last year that focused on the local administrator and 
traditional educational institutions, the Japanese researcher Nakama Kazuhiro 
rh AHAA discussed the relationship of the formation of the Han elite class to the 
process of maturation of local Tainan 1 BA society. He notes: “The economic 
and social development of the Taiwanese local community was clearly reflected 
in the establishment of educational institutions, the number of students enrolled, 
and in the number of local gentry and intellectuals who were produced.” * One 
might venture to say that the examination system and the educational institutions 
that supported the system were the major cultural policies during the period of 
Qing rule. Nakama quotes from the Tainan City Gazetteer: “The Qing education 
system followed that of the Ming dynasty in focusing on the examination system 
as a way to gather talented individuals and consolidate the foundation for the 
regime.” 3 However, Nakama failed to consult the most significant study on the 


Taiwanese examination system, namely, Yin Chang-yi A 2 #%’s “Taiwan, Fujian, 
and the capital: The impact of examination groups (keju shequn 142 tt BF) on 
the development of Taiwan and on Taiwan’s relationship with the mainland.” * I 
would like to analyze the examination system during the period of Qing rule on 
the basis of Yin’s article. 
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According to Yin, from 1686 to 1725 schools were established one after an- 
other in the one prefecture and three districts, with a total enrollment of sixty- 
four. Many groups associated with the examination entered, including individu- 
als who, having residency on the mainland but being unable to get into schools 
there, counterfeited Taiwanese registration documents and crossed over to Tai- 
wan in hopes of attending the newly founded schools there. Paralleling economic 
growth, population increase, and the elaboration of the administrative infrastruc- 
ture, by 1890 there were thirteen prefecture and district schools with an enroll- 
ment of 155 students. During the Jiaqing #25 period (late eighteenth century), 
a reverse phenomenon occurred when some Taiwanese students counterfeited 
mainland registry to get into schools on the mainland.” 

On the other hand, the central government worked hard to strengthen the re- 
lationship between Taiwan and the center by adjusting the quota of students who 
would pass. Beginning in 1687, Taiwan was allowed one provincial graduate (ju- 
ren Ž Á) among those from the Fujian province examination, on the model of 


remote regions such as Gansu HAA and Ningxia $8. The quota for Taiwan 
gradually expanded. Between 1854 to 1858, when Taiwanese gentry donated a 


great amount of money toward the military expenses incurred in suppressing the 
Taiping KEKA Rebellion, the number of Taiwanese juren was increased to 
seven. In 1739 a quota of one in ten Taiwanese examinees was allowed the finalist 
status of jinshi Æ+ and, in 1757, the first Taiwanese jinshi was awarded. Later, 
around 1850, the quota of Taiwanese juren #3 A. was expanded and as a conse- 


quence, from 1823 to 1894, twenty-six Taiwanese jinshi were produced. 

While the examination system and the immigration of groups involved in ex- 
amination society advanced the sinicization and confucianization of Taiwan, the 
nativizing examination-society groups made great contributions to the opening 
up of agricultural land through contracts with aboriginal people based on the 
Qing legal system, which had as its goal the preservation of aboriginal land rights. 
Further, they assisted in providing funds and lodging for Taiwanese students to 
participate in loca] and national examinations. The lengthy “pilgrimage” for the 
examination not only promoted interactions between various elite groups around 
the island, it also strengthened the ties between the center and the periphery.” 
Finally, Yin Zhangyi finds in the political, social, cultural, and economic condi- 
tions that facilitated the examinations the reason why Taiwan developed differ- 
ently from the Philippines, Indonesia, and Singapore, all areas to which Chinese 
were immigrating at this time. 

Tracing the history of how the prefectural and district schools established at the 
beginning of Qing rule developed into a vast examination system that formed the 
backbone of Taiwanese society, Yin estimates that by the Guangxu 3¢## period 
(1875-1895), Taiwanese exam-takers numbered around 7,000.’ However, con- 
sidering that the Han population had by this time reached two and a half mil- 
lion, and that the examinees ranged from teenagers to men in their sixties, seven 
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thousand examinees cannot be considered numerous; rather, they represented 
the elite minority of Taiwanese society. 

Moreover, as scholars such as Li Yuanhui $A @ and Wang Zhiting E 412% 
have pointed out, the prefectural and district schools did not offer classes on a 
daily basis. They conducted rituals and ceremonies at the Confucian temple and 
offered poetry instruction once or twice every month.’ Similar to these schools 
were the private academies (shuyuan $). Distinct from these, there were also 
actual educational entities such as yixue #8 (charity schools), minxue R&B 
(schools for commoners), and shufang # (private schools) that taught read- 
ing and writing in literary Chinese and the abacus. It was in these schools that 
students were instructed in the classics in preparation for the examination. The 
educational language used was not Mandarin Chinese but Taiwanese. 

Shufang continued under Japanese rule. In 1898, a few years after the coloni- 
zation, there were 1,707 shufang schools with an equal number of teachers, and 
the number of students amounted to 29,876. Numbers decreased for the follow- 
ing three years, and though they rebounded in 1903, they immediately began to 
decline again. In 1904 the number of students dwindled to 21,000 and was sur- 
passed by the public schools (kogakk6 NP) set up by the colonial government; 
by 1919, 302 schools remained, with less than 11,000 students; by 1941, there were 
only 7 schools with 254 students.?° From these numerical data, we can surmise 
that there were about 30,000 students studying in shufang schools and the best 
of those who graduated constituted the 7,000 examinees. 

In 1941, near the end of Japanese colonial rule, the population of Taiwan 
numbered 5,680,000, of whom 57 percent understood the Japanese language. 
744,000 students were enrolled in primary schools for Taiwanese (1942 statistic: 
see Zhong Oinghan $4 i# 72, p. 177). On top of that, there were middle school stu- 
dents (5,895), girls’ high school students (3,354), agricultural and forestry school 
students (1,854), industrial school students (998), business school students (1,675), 
vocational school students (9,141), and teachers’ college students (479). The stu- 
dents enrolled in secondary education were 23,354, compared with a late Qing 
literacy rate of less than 10 percent. Although in late Qing Taiwan there was a 
cultural circle with the group participating in examination society at its core, indi- 
viduals who participated in this society were a very small minority. 

What sort of media environment, then, was constructed by this small elite 
group? According to the M.A. thesis of an assistant professor at Cheng Kung 
University, Taiwan, Li Cheng-chi 22 A t&, even though the technology of wood- 
block printing was brought into Taiwan during the Zheng’s reign, movable-type 
printing of Chinese was never introduced into Taiwan, even at the very end of 
Qing rule. Liu Mingchuan #1 $% (#’s official newspaper Dichao Wb in 1886 
was printed by woodblock print. After Taiwan opened its ports in 1860, the com- 
modity economy prospered and there was most likely a hunger for news, yet 


neither newspapers nor magazines were published.” 
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On mainland China, on the other hand, British missionaries had been publish- 
ing Chinese language journals such as Xiaer guanzhen WWR (Hong Kong, 
1853) and Liuhe congtan KS BH (Shanghai, 1857). In 1872 the British mer- 
chant Major funded the first Chinese language newspaper, Shenbao {| #. Pro- 
testing Shenbao’s biased editorials, Rong Hong ZP (1828-1912) countered with 
his own Huibao [fé #8, which was funded by Chinese capital. Shenbao published 
only 600 copies initially, but by 1919 the circulation had reached 30,000. In 1909 
Xi Yufu Fs ### bought the newspaper,” thus returning it to Chinese manage- 
ment. Incidentally, Japan published its first newspaper, the Yokohama Daily #4 
HE A Tiel, in 1870. 

For this period the literacy rate in both Taiwan and the mainland has been esti- 
mated as 10 percent. The population of Shanghai in 1865 was already 690,000, 
the Chinese population of Hong Kong in 1872 was around 100,000,24 but the 
population of Taipei 44t even in 1896 was only 47,000. We can conclude from 
all this that the resident population had a great influence on the appearance of 


newspapers. 

The infrastructure for transportation in Taiwan was not well developed. Even 
by the end of Qing rule, narrow roads only thirty centimeters wide connected the 
cities with neighboring villages. For travel most people relied on walking or single- 
wheeled rinrikisha_ A.) #4, or sedan chairs. Seaports on the west side of the island 
traded with Quanzhou and Zhangzhou in Fujian province by boat and modern 
means of transportation were unheard of. As a consequence, commodity prices 
varied greatly, For example, in Taipei one koku © (bushel) of rice cost 5 yen E] 36 
sen $$, but it would have cost only 3 yen 20 sen in the southern part of the island; 
in Jiayi one hundred kilograms of coal cost one yen, but in Taipei would have 
only cost 34 sen.?* Although the island has an area only the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut combined, an island-wide market had not yet been formed. 

With its low literacy rate, absence of modern publishing media, and nonexis- 
tent public transportation network, Taiwanese society was a long way from Haber- 
mas’s idea of a “public sphere.” The cultural apparatus built upon the examina- 
tion system, though effective during Qing rule, had become an obstacle to the 
self-determination of the Taiwanese people. I shall now look back at the “Taiwan- 
ese Democratic Nation” established at the point when the Qing ceded Taiwan 
to Japan in 1895. 

According to a study done by Huang Zhaotang sf AWE, when it was decided 
in the Shimonoseki ff Treaty of 1895 that Taiwan would be ceded, native 
elites joined with the bureaucrats appointed by the Qing court to protect their 
own rights, and to persuade the Three Nations that not only should they focus 
their attentions on the Liaodong 358 Peninsula, but they should also intervene 
to overturn Japanese rule in Taiwan.”° As stated in their declaration of indepen- 
dence: “All national affairs should be conducted by officials who were chosen by 
citizens through public elections,”?’ the first evidence of a decisive action being 
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taken toward the concept of treating Taiwan as a national territory. Qiu Fengjia 
HBg, who became the vice president of the Taiwanese Democratic Nation, 
said: “Taiwan belongs to us Taiwanese. How can it be given and taken by others? 
The Qing court abandoned us, but how can we abandon ourselves?” For some 
intellectuals, a Taiwanese consciousness that took Taiwan as its boundary had al- 


ready sprouted.?8 

However, the Qing soldiers who were stationed in Taiwan were Cantonese: 
they disbanded before ever fighting the Japanese army and eventually turned into 
a gang of bandits. As a result, city dwellers awaited the arrival of Japanese soldiers 
to restore order. There was no national army to fight for the newly established 
democracy. Not only were the soldiers Cantonese, but Tang Jingsong BB, 
who was made president over his own protests, was also a Cantonese who prob- 
ably could not communicate with the Taiwanese inhabitants. He fled back to the 
mainland only ten days after the proclamation of independence. On the other 
hand, though the declaration of independence proclaimed loudly the ideal of a 
democratic nation, there was no movable-type printing to print it, no newspaper 
to publish it. Several hundred copies were printed through woodblock printing, 
but the only railway that could distribute them was a hundred-kilometer stretch 
linking Keelung 3£8% and Hsinchu #f4f, and even if the declaration could be 
delivered by foot or by boat, only one in ten could have read it. 

Local organizations drawn from the inhabitants did fight the Japanese for six 
months. Huang Zhaotang identifies this resistance as “the genesis of Taiwanese 
consciousness,” ? but he notes: 


Resistance arose spontaneously in response to the Japanese invasion, but in organi- 
zational terms, it was mostly immature small groups. Their reasons for joining with 
the Taiwanese democratic government in opposing them were primarily their tra- 
ditional contempt toward Japan and their disgust at the behavior of the Japanese 
soldiers; they were not necessarily fighting under the command of the Democratic 
Nation. Even though there were those who resisted the Japanese with great gusto, 
there were also many who did not care about the war and even some who cooper- 


ated with Japanese soldiers.3° 


Qing rule lasted about two hundred and ten years; the intention from the 
beginning was to set up the cultural institution of the examinations. But it was 
only during the last thirty years of Qing rule, the Tongzhi BIA (1862-1874) and 
Guangxu 3£ ## (1875-1895) periods, when twelve presented scholars were gradu- 
ated, that it resulted in a shared Chinese communal identity and a Taiwanese 
identity among the literati. In the nineteenth century, the nativized descendants 
of the early immigrants created their own ruling examination elite groups by ac- 
tively assimilating the examination culture bestowed by the Qing court. However, 
this was still a long way from forming a modern Taiwanese identity that could 
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enable the creation of the Taiwanese Democratic Nation when faced with the 
crisis of cession to Japan. 


JAPANESE RULE AND THE JAPANESE NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE APPARATUS 


Under Japanese colonial rule, there were those Taiwanese inteHeetualswha op- 
posed the-colonial system and even some who sympathized with revolutionary 
movements to create a nation-state after the May Fourth cultural movement that 
began in the latter half of the 1910s. But the Mandarin that formed the founda- 
tion of the continental vernacular movement was clearly differentiated from the 
Taiwan regional language in terms of both pronunciation and vocabulary. For 
the Taiwanese, isolated from the continent and its emerging citizen market, as- 
similation of the mainland’s vernacular culture was impossible. 

On the other hand, colonial Taiwan was slowly but surely being incorporated 
into the Japanese economic sphere. On top of that, the colonial government 
implemented assimilation policies to popularize Japanese language education. 
In 1933, 37 percent of children were enrolled in elementary schools and one- 
quarter of the population understood Japanese. Creative endeavors in Japanese 
also started formally when Yang Kui $332’s (1905-1985) “Newspaper boy” and 
Long Yingzong EBE 2's (1910-1999) “The town with papaya” were both awarded 
prizes by Kaizo t, the representative general interest journal of that time. 

The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 and the Pacific War in 1941 
prompted Japan to intensify its advance to the south. To mobilize ‘Taiwanese as 
the vanguard of its southern advance, the colonial government promoted the 
“imperial subject movement,” an assimilation campaign that sought to Japanize 
everyday customs (weddings, funerals, and festivals, etc.) and to draft the natives 
into the Japanese military forces. Asa result, enrollment in the elementary schools 
and Japanese literacy doubled in less than ten years. The reading market for Japa- 
nese language materials increased rapidly to 3.2 million. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the colonial government concocted the “Imperial Subject lit- 
erature” to promote the campaign. Other than the cultural campaign, there was 
a planned economic campaign called “controlled economy,” with an aim to ex- 
pand military-related industries. In 1939, industrial output for the first time out- 
paced agricultural output, thus propelling Taiwan into the industrial age. From 
1940 to 1941, various literary journals with circulations totally around 3,000 were 
created in Taipei and a fierce competition ensued for shares of the cultural mar- 
ketplace. In other words, “the public sphere”?! as conceived by Habermas had 
finally made its way to the colony. 

Zhang Wenhuan a XE (1909-1978), Lu Heruo Fa RA (1914-1947), Wang 
Changxiong =F #8 i (1916-2000), and Zhou Jinbo J 453% (1920-1996) were all 
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active during this period. The usual critical assessment of Zhou Jinbo as an Im- 
perial Subject writer “toeing the collaborator’s line” (Ye Shitao #2 43%, Taiwan 
wenxueshi & jc Bb W, Kaohsiung = t: Wenxue zazhishe 3¢ £% äg tt) has 
been revised recently and he is now seen as someone who “expresses the suffer- 
ing of an identity that is torn apart.” 2 

Taiwan’s Imperial Subject literature can be said to depict the logic and senti- 
ment ofa Taiwanese people who, though not Japanese, claimed equality with the 
Japanese and asserted their superiority toward the inhabitants of Japan's newly 
acquired colonies. These sentiments and rationales were mediated through liter- 
ary journals, which circulated in the reading market, and through a cyclic pro- 
cess of production, consumption, and reproduction entailing reading > critique 
=> new creation > reading, they became the shared cultural experience of the 
Taiwanese masses. We can say that the Taiwanese masses, through their reading, 
came to sympathize with this argument and sentiment and to imagine that they 
belonged to a single community. 

In discussing the formation of nationalism, Benedict Anderson maintains that 
“national citizens are an imagined political community depicted as a mental 
image.” ** We are justified in thinking that Taiwanese citizens during the war had 
formed, or were on the verge of forming, a nationalism, with Imperial Subject 
literature at its core. 

When Japan launched the Great East Asia War, its proclaimed purpose was 
to construct a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. In reality, the so-called 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere was not intended to liberate various East 
Asian ethnic groups but rather to transform the Euro-American colonies into 
Japanese colonies by invading China. Nevertheless, in Taiwan the masses that 
emerged together with the ongoing war actively fashioned a Taiwanese national- 
ism. 

Attention must be paid to the recent study of the educational system by Chen 
Peifeng. In his book Chen points out that: 


As for language education under colonial rule, Taiwanese realized the significance 
of assimilating civilization and enthusiastically pursued the goal of “assimilation 
leading to civilization” that was embedded in the Japanese language education sys- 
tem. Ina sense, their acceptance of the language education because of their desire 
for modern civilization subverted Gotd Shimpei 14 Și% #1 F's theory that “assimi- 
lation equals discrimination” and functioned to advance the evolution of civiliza- 


tion toward equality. In other words, deconstruction by popularization. It was the 
Taiwanese position of “acceptance as resistance” that gave rise to this possibility.” 


The Japanese language apparatus matured in the mid-1930s, roughly the last third 
of the colonial period, with 1933’s Japanese literacy rate of 24.5 percent as its turn- 
ing point. One example is the inaugural edition, in September 1934, of Taiwan 
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bungei £ # 3c &, a literary journal published half in Japanese and half in Chi- 
nese, though in reality most of the submissions were in Japanese. In the editor's 
postface (in Japanese) to the April 1935 issue, he remarks, “We were accused of 
limiting the number of articles in Mandarin, but nothing could be further from 
the truth. We were always worrying about the small number of submissions [in 
Mandarin].”* 

The examination system under Qing rule focused on the literary language, or 
“poetic language” (shiwen ##37). Literary Chinese was pronounced throughout 
the island in a variety of local dialects. During the Japanese period the national 
language system was focused on modern Japanese, a language that took shape 
through the genbun itchi 4 3¢ —#x movement (unity of spoken and written lan- 
guages) after the Meiji B34 Restoration. Though Japanese, like literary Chinese 
and Mandarin Chinese, did not accord with the native spoken language, with the 
advances in literacy it nevertheless was able to function as an ofhcial language. 
A yawning gulf separated the language of the examination cultural system, with 
its roots in the traditional literary language, and the Japanese national language 
system, which was based upon the modern colloquial language, but there were 
also some points of continuity, such as the poetry societies, or shishe #1, which 
functioned as a transitional mechanism from the end of the Qing dynasty to the 
mid-1930s and early 19405. 

Zhang Wojun RRE pointed out in 1924 that “perhaps this was true through- 
out history, but there is no Taiwanese literature other than poetry.”** Neither 
prose fiction nor drama was produced during the period of Qing rule. Perhaps 
because of the limited literary market and frequent trade with the mainland, all 
classical popular literature was imported from Fujian province across the straits. 

The ideologies of the examination social groups were created amid the poetic 
exchanges at banquets for government officials and landowners. Gradually this 
type of poetic exchange was institutionalized in the poetry society. Although 
it is often said that the first poetry society, the Dongyinshe 38 "4 ¢t,>” was cre- 
ated by Shen Guanwen >é X during Zheng Chenggong’s time, according to 
Huang Meiling F$, it was not until the end of Qing rule, when Tang Jing- 
song and Qiu Fengjia created the Peony Poetry Society (Mudanshe 4: F} 4x), that 
poetry societies appeared.” They appeared only when the examination system 
had reached maturity. 


Poetry societies were in vogue during the early days of Japanese rule. Lian 
Yatang EH wrote in the preface to his Collection of Taiwanese Poems (Tai- 
wan shihui 3 ia @ ) in 1924: “After the storm and fire, they first used the joy of 
chanting poetry to dispel the feelings of depression. When one voice sang lead, a 
hundred harmonized, and north and south vied to compete in establishing poetry 
societies so that now there are almost seventy.” By 1934 the number of poetry 
societies had reached 98.4° Why did poetry societies, relics of the Qing examina- 
tion cultural apparatus, prosper under Japanese rule? 
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The first reason may be the many Japanese language newspapers set up by 
the Japanese throughout the island. For example, when the Taiwan Daily News 
(Taiwan nichinichi shinpo £18 H H AT #8) was founded in 1898, a Chinese sec- 
tion was inaugurated and a column called “The forest of letters and the garden 
of literature” published poems in Chinese (kanshi #3) by both Japanese and 
Taiwanese authors. It is estimated that at the beginning of the twentieth century 
Taiwan had two to three hundred readers of literature,” and after 1899 represen- 
tative figures like Lian Yatang often served as editor for the Chinese section.” 

The representative modern Japanese writer Sato Haruo (¢  # visited Tai- 
wan in 1920. Five years later, based on his experiences, he wrote “Jokaisen kidan 
AHS 4 38” (Strange tale of the fan with women’s precepts), which was not only 
a representative work of modern Japanese literature at that time, but also became 
a primary source for the prewar Japanese language literature of Taiwan.” The 
protagonist, a Japanese reporter for a newspaper in Tainan, becomes the close 
friend of a Taiwanese man named Segaimin 1:55 when he publishes in his 
newspaper Chinese-style poems opposing the Japanese. 

In contrast to the examination cultural system, under which only a small num- 
ber of wealthy literati had the opportunity to publish a few volumes of poetry, 
the newspaper, which relied on the new technology of movable-type printing, 
was able to publish several, or even ten-odd, poems that had been composed 
only a few days before, presenting them every day to an audience that had num- 
bered several hundred at the beginning of Japanese rule but had grown to several 
thousand or several tens of thousands of readers by the 1920s. The old examina- 
tion social groups were pleasantly surprised by this and produced large numbers 
of poems to express their thoughts and feelings, including anti-Japanese ones. 
Through the newspaper, they were able to gather many poets from a large area. 

Ye Shitao has highlighted the conciliatory approach adopted by the colonial 
authority: “Many of the Japanese officials and staff members who came to Taiwan 
were familiar with literary Chinese. Promoting Chinese poetry became part of 
the policy of administering the island, and poetry societies were encouraged.”** 
In 1900 Governor-General Kodama Gentaro 5¢ EWA BB and his number two 
man, the governor for civil affairs, Goto Shimpei, sponsored a poetry group called 
the Yobunkai #$3¢ @ (Gathering to promote literature) and Goto promoted the 
idea of “study of the daily new affairs and the virtues of civilization.” 151 invita- 
tions were sent out, and 72 people attended. The headquarters was established 
in Taipei, with branch offices in Taipei, Taichung & tp, Tainan, Yilan ER, and 
Penghu iii. The headquarters held a grand meeting once every three years and 
the branch offices held a smaller meeting every fall. The governor-general served 
as the president of the society and was also in charge of setting the poetic theme. 

The 151 invitees were no doubt drawn from the poets who had published in the 
Chinese poetry sections of the newspapers. Almost half of them resided in Taipei; 
they were able to plan regular grand and branch meetings because of Governor 
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for Civil Affairs Gotd’s plans for a network of roads and a trans-island railway. In 
the eight years from 1898 to 1906, Gotō built 5,600 kilometers of roads 6 feet 
wide, 2,900 kilometers of roads wider than 6 feet, 800 kilometers of roads 18 feet 
wide, and 80 kilometers of roads that were wider that 24 feet. In 1899 he began 
to repair the old rail lines and build new ones, so that by the time the project was 
finished in 1908, he had created a 395 kilometer-long trans-island railway con- 
necting Keelung and Kaohsiung,*° 

Yobunkai almost stopped its activities, but in 1902 the poetry society Rekisha 
# zt was founded in Taichung, then in 1909 Eisha i ft was founded in Tai- 
pei and Nansha Wft in Tainan. In 1921 Eisha held an island-wide gathering 
attended by more than one hundred poets.“ Thus the classical poetry that was 
a remnant of the Qing examination culture, supported by the Chinese sections 
in Japanese newspapers all over Taiwan as well as the network of railways and 
toads, reached its apex during the first half of the Japanese colonial period. With 
the consolidation of the Japanese national language system, the younger genera- 
tion abandoned Chinese poetry and began to write in Japanese. After the 1920s 
Chinese-style poetry declined precipitously. 


OLD KMT RULE AND MANDARIN NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE APPARATUS 


As I come to the end of my paper, I would like to end with a brief overview of the 
period of KMT rule. 

Just as there was a major break between the Qing period, with its examination 
cultural system based on literary Chinese, and the Japanese colonial period, with 
its national language system based on Japanese, there was also a major shift be- 
tween the Japanese colonial period and the period of KMT tule, arising from the 
transition to a system that took Mandarin as the national language.*® The KMT 
fully exploited the Japanese educational system, which had achieved a level of 
secondary education so high that it almost qualified as compulsory education. 
They took control of all educational institutions, from primary school through 
university, and all organs of mass communication, including newspapers, maga- 
zines, and broadcasting, in order to move in a short period of time to a system 
based on Mandarin as the national language. 

Whereas forty years after the inception of Japanese rule, literary Chinese was 
still being used in mass media, the KMT language policy was much stricter: little 
more than a year after occupying Taiwan, they had prohibited the use of Japa- 
nese in newspapers and magazines. This was no doubt because Japanese was six 
times more widely used as a common language than literary Chinese had been, 
but the KMT in promoting Mandarin made full use of the educational system 
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and mass communication industry that the previous regime had thought essen- 
tial to the dissemination of the Japanese language. Here again we see a transfer 
between foreign powers of a cultural inheritance. 

Li Ang # 3, a young amateur Taiwanese writer who had been educated under 
the new language system, debuted in the 1960s, some fifteen years after the end 
of the war. In 1982 she published The Butcher's Wife (Shafu %%). At the time 
of the unveiling of the German translation in 1987, it was also translated into the 
national languages of America, France, Japan, Sweden, and Holland, and won 
praise around the world. This was very similar to the early 1930s, when native 
Japanese-language writers first published in local coterie magazines but soon ap- 
peared one after another on Japan’s central literary scene. 
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In the two hundred and ten years of Qing rule, the last thirty years can be seen 
as the period when the examination system achieved maturity, and it was during 
the last ten-odd years of the half-century of Japanese rule that the Japanese na- 
tional language system reached maturity. The latter half of the three-plus decades 
of pre-democratic KMT rule saw the maturation of the system taking Mandarin 
as the national language. By actively assimilating the cultural policies imported 
by foreign regimes, the Taiwanese people under each regime fostered the devel- 
opment of a Taiwanese identity and in the 1990s finally achieved a democratic 
nation-state. The question then is: How will the national language transform itself 
after a citizenry has taken shaped based on a Taiwanese identity and how will this 
change of linguistic consciousness affect the development of an already highly 
hybrid Taiwanese literature? 
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PRINT CULTURE AND THE EMERGENT PUBLIC 
SPHERE IN COLONIAL TAIWAN, 1895-1945" 


LIAO PING-HUI 


[For a true collector the whole background of an item adds up to a magic encyclo- 
pedia whose quintessence is the fate of his object. ... [C]ollectors are the physiogno- 
mists of the world of things—turn into interpreters of fate. 

— Walter Benjamin, “Unpacking My Library” 


[Njewspapers everywhere take “this world of mankind” as their domain no matter 
how partially they read it. 


— Benedict Anderson, The Spectre of Comparisons 


THE TANAKA COLLECTION AND THE “ANGEL OF 
[POST]COLONIAL HISTORY” 


On March 6, 1929, the renowned German botanist Otto Penzig (1856-1929) died 
in Genoa, Italy, leaving behind him a rich collection of old books and periodicals 
on citrus fruits and other related subjects that contained studies dating from an- 
tiquity up to the era of Carolus Linnaeus (1707-1778). Among the 2,446 titles and 
3,326 volumes,’ four are especially valuable, as they were printed between 1480 
and 1499, only a few decades after the Gutenberg Bible (1456): Regimen sani- 
tatis salernitanum (Venice, 1480) by Arnaldi de Villanova (1240-1311); JI Libro 
della agricultura (Vicenza, 1490) by Pietro de Crescenzi; Etymologiarum et De 
summo bono (Venice, 1493) by Isidorus Hispalensis (560-636); and De virtutibus 
herbarum (Venice, 1499) by S. Avicenna (980-1037). 

Penzig’s private collection was auctioned upon his death and soon sold through 
an agent to Tanaka Tyozaburo H H R= BB (1885-1976), then professor in the 
agriculture division of Taipei Imperial University (the forerunner of the National 
‘Taiwan University, hereafter abbreviated as TIU). Tanaka had just been appointed 
the first university librarian (1929-1934) and was charged with starting to build 
the university’s collection. An eminent Japanese orchard horticulturalist, Tanaka 
came from a very wealthy family—his father, Tanaka Tashichiro H H XE $5, 
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was the founder of Kobe Bank—and used US$100,000 of the inheritance from 
his father to purchase the Penzig Collection in 1930 (figs. 4.1 and 4.2). 

In his capacity as librarian, Tanaka arranged the purchase of several precious 
collections, among them the Ino {# fé, Huart, U-shih-shan-fang & A LW, Ueta 
EE, Momoki $k, and Nagasawa R }¥ collections,” thereby making the TIU 
library one of the best in East Asia. The Ind Collection, for one, is the most com- 
prehensive collection of materials concerning the Pacific Asia region under the 
South Advance Project launched by the Japanese government in its attempt to 
expand Japanese imperial forces before the Second World War to include the 
Philippines and Solomon Islands. To this day, the materials in the Ind Collection 
are most useful for the study of the aborigines in Taiwan. 

The Penzig Collection, however, held a special place in Tanaka’s heart. Not 
only did he place bookplates in memory of his father in each of the books, but he 
carried on the unfinished project of classifying and naming species by updating 
this material in the manuscripts. Tanaka, a notable agronomist himself, drew and 
catalogued trees and crops that he discovered in Taiwan and elsewhere during 
field trips, mostly by adding real-sized portraits of specimens to the volumes. The 
accumulated pictures detailed the process of Taiwanese oranges recovering from 
various types of termite bites and worm attacks; they helped establish Tanaka’s 
reputation in his field. When the Japanese emperor acknowledged defeat and 
gave up sovereignty over Taiwan in 1945, Tanaka left his collection and manu- 
scripts behind as the Kuomingtang (KMT) government declared them the prop- 
erty of National Taiwan University. In the 1960s Tanaka returned to Taipei to 
claim the Penzig Collection and his manuscripts. He was told that the collection 
belonged to NTU and that his drawings had been mistaken for useless cardboard. 
They had been cut up and distributed to schoolchildren for use during their art 
lessons at a time when the supply of good-quality sketch paper was deficient. 
Tanaka gave up his claims, although he found the results difficult to accept. He 


never visited Taiwan again and died in 1976. 


ERAS 


Several elements are synecdochically revealing about the historical trajectories in 
which Taiwanese print culture became more developed under the Japanese colo- 
nial regime. First of all, small if historically contingent incidents like the death of 
Otto Penzig and Tanaka’s inheritance helped make the Penzig purchase possible 
and contributed to the enrichment of the TIU library collection. 1929 was a cru- 
cial year, in which Tanaka became university librarian and had both the chance 
and the desire to purchase more books. 

Second, in this exceptional case of colonialism and modernity, the ambivalent 
roles of colonizer and benefactor, of librarian and collector, played out in sev- 
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eral diverse arenas, among them public/private resources, personal/transnational 
predicaments, colonial and postcolonial situations. Like Penzig, Tanaka kept the 
collection personal even though he used the TIU library space and staff to cata- 
logue his new possessions. He apparently didn’t intend the books to be public 
property or part of the library collection. However, the semiofficial and prob- 
lematic status of the Penzig Collection in the library put Tanaka in an awkward 
position when he tried to reclaim what had originally been purchased under his 
name. The question was further complicated by Japan’s defeat, which left Tanaka 
a victim of transnational deals. These personal and historical mishaps ironically 
made Tanaka a contributor —albeit unwillingly—to the NTU library collection. 
Librarians such as Tanaka thus helped build both valuable and comprehensive 
collections of material on modern social and technological issues, slowly albeit 
unconsciously paving the way for Taiwanese students to develop cultural literacy. 
Three major libraries in the Japanese period were instrumental in this regard: 
the archival material of the colonial government library, the special collections 
and modern library of TIU, and books on various subjects in the Taichung pub- 
lic library. Together with newspapers and journals, these libraries made texts in 
Japanese, Chinese, and a rich diversity of European languages available to Tai- 
wanese scholars as well as the general public.” Motivated by the colonial assimi-~-.- 
lation policy, newspapers were published in bilingual forms from the time they 
wittrapproximately eight pages in Japanese and two to > 


three pages in Chinese translation (and one page designated for advertisements 
or public announcements). Common readers thus gained access to global and 
local news or information, and acquired modern cultural knowledge and skills. 


And because higher education was promoted, especially with the establishment 
of normal colleges and of TIU, private and public libraries were filled with books 
from Japan and Europe. In this regard, then, Tanaka’s library project went hand 
in hand with the introduction of print culture and literacy at the time. 

Third, the Tanaka incident is also a representative case of colonialism and 
modernity. Tanaka came to TIU largely because of the interests, power, and pres- 
tige that the colonial regime provided. His stipend at TIU was 60 percent more 
than he had drawn at Kyushu Imperial University, not to mention other sub- 


so Pig 


sidies and benefits.* The relatively “marginal” location of Taiwan gave him more 
freedom to collect research materials and books that would otherwise have been 
beyond his reach. It was colonial policy that TIU should have a library collec- 
tion equivalent to what Tokyo Imperial University was purchasing at the time. 


ya 


This explains why NTU now has many good editions and rare books on Euro- 
pean literature and philosophy in its special collections section, such as Naturalis 
Historiae (Venice, 1479) by Caius Secundus or the limited corrected version of 


le, 
az : Soares re EIA 
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Heidegger's Sein und Zeit. This is of course a legacy of the assimilation policy 
introduced by Izawa Shuji (#31 —, the first minister of academic affairs under 


FIGURE 4.2 Regimen sanitatis salernitanum (1480), by Arnaldi de Villanova 
(1240-1311). 


the Taiwan governor-general, and realized in July 1898, when the “Regulations 
concerning Taiwan public schools” were promulgated to familiarize the Taiwan- 
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ese with the “national” Japanese language and culture, and when three systems 
of schooling were adopted—Japanese, Taiwanese, and aborigine—to reinforce 
racial differences.’ 

Founded in 1928, TIU followed the colonial government’s educational policy 
by employing a majority of Japanese professors to more “effectively” advance 
learning even though Taiwan was held to be an “extended” part of Japan, a part of 
the “interior.” In 1928, when Tanaka joined TIU, only 6 Taiwanese were enrolled, 
while 49 Japanese formed the main student body. It is against this background of 
racial inequality and discrimination that Tanaka taught his disciples agronomy 
and built his public as well as private collections. The situation changed when 
his home country was defeated and the university was handed over to the KMT 
government from China. His private collection was then declared to be public 
property. Because of anti-Japanese sentiments, the Tanaka, Ino, and other col- 
lections were actually left abandoned in the basements of the general and re- 
search libraries for almost half a century. It was not until Lee Tenghui # & #8 be- 
came president and launched a “Taiwanization” movement that the collections, 
by then heavily deteriorated and in deplorable conditions, drew attention again. 
History thus plays another traitorous and naughty trick on the collector, making 
narration of the colonial and postcolonial histories increasingly difficult. 

The Tanaka case shows Walter Benjamin to have been correct when he asso- 
ciated history with an “automaton constructed in such a way that it could respond 
to every move by a chess player with a countermove that would ensure the win- 
ning of the game” or with a “hunchbacked dwarf—a master at chess — [who] sat 
inside and guided the puppet’s hand by means of strings.” 6 The relationship be- 
tween colonialism and modernity is a “no-win game.” Taiwan print culture, our 
more immediate concern here, has a more complex story to tell than simply a 
victim’s tale or a celebration of moral good luck. 

If we were to rewrite Benjamin’s story of the “Angel of History” in a postcolo- 
nial hindsight, this is how one could picture the angel and the collector. His face 
turns away from the past. Where we perceive a chain reaction of events, he sees 
catastrophes— among them the February 28 Incident— which keep piling wreck- 
age upon wreckage and hurling them in front of his feet. The angel would like to 
move, awaken the dead, and make use of what has been collected. But a storm is 
blowing, propelling the angel into the future, to which his back is turned, while 
the pile of debris and ruins grows underneath him. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINT CAPITALISM 
IN COLONIAL TAIWAN 


Print culture — “a new way of linking fraternity, power, and time meaningfully to- 
gether ... which made it possible for rapidly growing numbers of people to think 
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about themselves, and to relate themselves to others” —includes newspapers, 
books, and any form of printed material that helps promote literacy and a sense 
of an imagined community.” 

Chinese books were brought to Taiwan when Ming loyalists such as Shen 
Guanwen éX followed Koxinga Mf? there. Shen and twelve other exiled 
literati formed a literary society called Dongyin 3814 (Reciting in the East) and 
saw to the distribution of their poems. In fact, even before the Chinese immi- 
grants and exiles came to the island, Dutch missionaries had introduced the ab- 
origines to the Bible and provided a translation of the New Testament in one 
of the local languages. The style of printing indicates that the printers may have 


come from the Fukien province of southern China. 
However, it was only in 1895, when the Japanese colonial government took 
command and began its rule, that colonial officials on the island proposed print 


One of its goals was to satis ify thenerdss of the e Japanese i e in Taiwan who had had devel-” 
oped newspaper-reading habits back in Japan. It also aimed to report important 
eyents as they occurred. The Meiji « era is famous for its modernization project to 

“popularize” Western knowledge and national news. Taiwan shinpō was inspired j 
by just such a spirit, and in order to Sr fo succeed it had to import everything from Japan 
to Taiwan—machinery, printers, and even paper were shipped directly from the 
homeland. 

According to Li Cheng-chi 4 * 1#, between 1898 and 1900, Taiwan news- 
paper and media culture underwent a second structural transformation by going. 
publie-As sanctioned by the governor-general, Kodama Gentaro 54 ER ABS, 
and civil officer Goto Shimpei 1 RE %1 F (1857-1929), the right to operate news- 
papers was handed over to Japanese, commonersin-taiwan; who collected capital 
and ran their businesses according to market logic. Public opinion was galvanized 


tor the first time to criti lonial regime in Taiwan, andinterest shifted to 
locatisstesin_grder to attract the attention of readers and consumers located i in 


three cities— Taipei, Tainan, and later Taichung. From 1898 onward, local news- 
papers in Japanese had a much wider circulation in Taiwan than in Japan (see 
tables 4.1 and 4.2 for durations and circulations). 

Even though the newspapers and weeklies or periodicals were in Japanese, anti- 


colonial sentiments and cultural criticism prevailed in their pages, and corrup- 


tion in the colonial government w was exposed and satirized in political cartoons. 
Of course, from 1898 to 1945 the colonial government continued prepublication 

censorship-and banned any printed material (and from 1930, films as well) that 
appeared to conflict with the interests of the colonial regime or of the Japanese 
emperor. Documents show that police stations were piled with censored books 
and news articles.’° Together with censoring and banning the import of danger- 
ous items from Japan, the colonial government resorted to all sorts of means 


E 
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TABLE 4.1 Histories of Major Newspapers in Colonial Taiwan 


First Last 
Place of Issue Issue 
Newspaper Title Issue Date Date Alterations 
Taiwan shinpé (daily) Taipei 6/1896 5/1898 Combined with Taiwan nippo into 
nichinichi shinpo. 
Taiwan nippo (daily) Taipei 3/1897 5/1898 Combined with Taiwan shinpo into 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpo. 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpo Taipei 5/1898 3/1944 1944: combined with five other 
(daily); X newspapers into Taiwan shinpo. 
Taipon shinpé (daily); X Tainan 6/1899 3/1944 1900: renamed Tainan shinpé. 
(Tainan shinpo) 1937: renamed Taiwan nippo. 

1944: combined with five other 

newspapers into Taiwan shinpo. 
Taiwan minpō (daily); O Taipei 8/1900 3/1904 Publication permit revoked. 
Taichu mainichi shinbun Taichung 5/1901 3/1944 1903: renamed Central Taiwan 
(daily); X (Taiwan shinpd) nippo. 

1907: renamed Taiwan shinbun. 

1944: combined with other 5 
newspapers into Taiwan shinpo. 

Tainan mainichi shinbun Tainan 3/1903 7/1909 1906: renamed Zentai nippo 

(periodical, every 2 days); O (Taiwan Daily Times). 

(Taiwan Daily Times) 1908: publication transferred to 
Taipei. 

Kanbun Taiwan nichinichi Taipei 7/1905 11/1911 Separated from the Chinese 

shinpé (daily [in Chinese]) column in Taiwan nichinichi 
shinpo. 

1911: resubordinated to Taiwan 
nichinichi shinpo. 

Jitsugyo no Taiwan (Taiwan Taipei 9/1909 6/1942 1916: newspaper publication 
Industry) (monthly); OO permitted. 

1926: renamed Minami nippon 
(Southern Japan), published 
every 10 days. 

1928: renamed Minami nippon 
shinpo (Southern Japan News), 
published weekly. 

1938: renamed Honan jiho 
(Southern Times). 

Taiwan puck (monthly); O Taipei 1/1911 1937? 1915 publication permit revoked. 


1916 publication transferred to 
Kobe, Japan. 

1918 import license permitted. 

Published until 1937. 
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TABLE 4.1 (continued) 


First Last 
Place of Issue Issue 
Newspaper Title Issue Date Date Alterations 
New Taiwan (monthly); O Tokyo 12/1914 5/1921 1915 publication transferred to 
Kobe, Japan. 
1918 import license permitted. 
1921 publication permitted in 
Taiwan, but ceased publication 
in the same year. 
Higashi Taiwan shinpo Hualien 9/1916 3/1944 Published with irregular schedule at 
(daily) Harbor first. 
1924: published daily. 
1944: combined with five other 
newspapers into Taiwan shinpo. 
Takasago puck (monthly); Keelung 1/1916 3/1938 1922: renamed Taisei shinpo 
O© (Taiwan Politics Report). 
1924: renamed Niitaka shinpo. 
1928: published every 10 days. 
1930: published weekly. 
Taiwan Business News Taipei 7/1916 12/1937 1918: renamed Taiwan keisei 
(weekly); OO shinpo (Taiwan Government 
News), published weekly. 
Tai oan chheng lian Tokyo 7/1920 5/1924 8/1920: import license permitted. 
(monthly) 4/1922: renamed Taiwan. 
Taiwan minpé (fortnightly) Tokyo 4/1923 3/1944 5/1923: import license permitted. 
10/1923: published in every 10 
days. 
7/1925: published weekly. 
8/1927: publication in Taiwan 
permitted. 
3/1930: renamed Taiwan shin 
minpo. 
4/1932: published daily. 
1944: combined with five other 
newspapers into Taiwan shinpo. 
Nanei shinpd OO Taipei 3/1928 8/1937 Publication permit revoked. 
Showa shinpo (weekly); © Taipei 11/1928 6/1942 1938: renamed Nanpo shinbun. 
Taiwan Economic Times Taipei 6/1932 1937 
(weekly); OO 
Takao shinpo Kaohsiung 10/1934 3/1944 Published weekly twice. 


1937: published daily. 
1944: combined with five other 
papers into Taiwan shinpo. 


X = One of three newspapers for Imperial use in Taiwan 
© = One of the nonofficial newspapers funded by the Japanese living in Taiwan 


© = One of the “yellow” newspapers in the 1930s (notorious for reporting on violence, murders, rapes) 
Table provided with the assistance of Li Cheng-chi. 
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both to promote news media that supported the regime and to repress the public 
sphere. 

It has often been assumed that the colonial government had Taiwan nichini- 
chi shinpo & i A A FF (Taiwan Daily News) on its side, countered by Tai oan 
chheng lian & #5 (Taiwan Youth, 1920) and Taiwan shin minpo 4 #8 (%1) FR 
$ (Taiwan People’s News, 1923), which were introduced by Taiwanese intellec- 
tuals. However, a detailed analysis of the content of the newspapers and journals 
shows that ideology might not have been an important motivation. In early issues 
of the so-called official newspaper Taiwan nichinichi shinpo, several Taiwanese 
publically demanded the right to challenge or correct “untruthful reports,” and 
by 1910 half of the advertising sections were devoted to Taiwanese goods. Appar- 
ently long before 1910, the public sphere had come into being even within the 
news media controlled by the colonial government. We may well describe this 
institution of public opinion and anticolonial discourse as “anamorphosis” (as de- 
fined by Jacques Lacan) or “unbound seriality” (which Benedict Anderson found 
to be ubiquitous in tracing the development of nationalism and cosmopolitan- 
ism in media dialectics at home and in the world). 

Drawing on Baltrusaitis’ book on Hans Holbein’s intriguing The Ambassadors, 
Lacan suggests that the distorted fetus-like shape in the foreground of this paint- 
ing is not simply a skull or even the dread of death but “a trap for the gaze,”” 
gaze “imagined by me in the field of the Other,’ ” the illusion of “seeing itself 
seeing itself” in the “inside-out structure of the gaze.” ” The phenomenon that 


a 


he calls “anamorphosis” involves the projection of one’s fears and anxieties (of 
annihilation and of castration) onto an “oblique” surface to produce a “figure en- 
larged and distorted according to the lines of what may be called a perspective.” * 

In the case of Japanese newspapers in Taiwan and their discursive practice 
of doing cultural critique from the inside out, of exposing corruption from a 
transnational perspective, the anamorphic vision was constructed around power 
struggles at home between Tokyo imperialists who supported the occupation of 
‘Taiwan and Kyoto radicals who were in favor of giving up Taiwan or even of trad- 
ing Taiwan to China or any foreign nation for a billion yuan to avoid further 
budgetary deficits.” Fiscally, the 1896 tax income from Taiwan amounted to two 
and a half million yuan (2,710,000) while keeping the colonial government run- 
ning required almost seven million yuan (6,940,275). During the following two 
years, aid from the Japanese government also neared six and four million yuan, 
respectively.’ 

Printed in Taiwan and circulated in Taiwan and Japan, newspapers like Taiwan 
nichinichi shinpo criticized the colonial government in ‘Taiwan in rather harsh 
terms. Two political cartoons, for example, satirized the colonial officials’ grand 
narratives of their accomplishments in the colony, and laid bare the corrupt off- 
cial strategies of containment by using a pretty-looking jar to store rotten fish (see 


figs. 4.3 and 4.4). 
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FIGURE 4.3 Political cartoon: “Rotten fish stored in a pretty-looking jar.” From 
Kozan Koku, extra-vendor no. 3, February 17, 1899, 15. BIER E E Rea, 
zé (FAO) SABER mH. “Even if covered up it still stinks; it just 
wont't shup up.” “Try to cover it up with one more piece of paper.” [The paper is 
aptly entitled “peace and prosperity.”| 


On the basis of newspaper circulation numbers, it appears that more Taiwan- 
ese were reading such newspapers and learning from the anamorphic visions of 
Japanese politicians and intellectuals in order to cultivate both their own literacy 
and their consciousness of an incubating civil society. Entries in an 1899 diary by 
Zhang Lijun RE f£, a town clerk at Fengyuan in Taichung county, show that he 
was a dedicated subscriber to and an avid reader of both the Taiwan nichinichi 
shinpo and the Taiwan shinbun @ yet Hl (Taiwan News) from as early as 1900. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Political cartoon: “Evoking the false deity to fend off criticism.” 
From Kozan Koku, extra-vendor no. 5, October 28, 1899, 10. 

FERRE PSG (G4 SE BE) OBR. Hudo Daimeis (punning on Gotd): 
“While evoking the false deity to fend off criticism, Gotd heard the voice from 
above: ‘Thou Shalt Not.” FEET. 


After his retirement from a small office job, Zhang kept his newspaper-reading 
habit.” 

According to Anderson, a newspaper or periodical makes national as well as 
world news available to its readers and performs an everyday institutional mod- 
eling by not only reporting news stories that are quotidian universals but also by 
translating events as they happen elsewhere into comprehensible and relevant 
codes or discourses for local readers.'? Early Japanese language newspapers and 
periodicals allowed Japanese subscribers to see themselves via anamorphic visions 
while at the same time opening up possibilities for Taiwanese readers to connect 
with the outside world and to acquire a standardized modern vocabulary. 
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It is small wonder that by 1920 news media such as the Taiwan shin minbo (Tai- 
wan People’s News) very openly published Taiwanese views and critical opinions, 
and when the newspaper was issued daily it published many popular and imagi- 
native fictional works representing social realities in addition to providing news 
reports and commentaries. Schools and public places were major sites where new 
newspaper literary works circulated. In several recent collections of oral narra- 
tives, public school teachers are said to have used newspapers articles in their 
classrooms. Together with the newspaper distributors, school libraries, hospitals, 
and other communal public facilities provided billboards for common readers. 

As the news media rapidly expanded and evolved, more Taiwanese became 
subscribers to daily newspapers than to weekly periodicals. Statistics show that 
the print media on the island grew at such an accelerated speed that by 1937 there 
was practically one newspaper sale or subscription for every 34.41 Taiwanese. In 
the same year the total annual sale of newspapers imported from the metropoli- 
tan territory of Japan amounted to fifteen million copies, with Taiwanese news- 
papers taking up to 42.9%. 

It is estimated that in Asia the literacy rate in Taiwan in 1930 was second only 
to that of Japan.” Though censorship and discrimination kept local Taiwanese 
from receiving a higher education, rich businessmen and the cultural elites sent 
their children to high schools and colleges in Japan. A checklist of publications 
by Taipei county writers between 1920 and 1945 catalogued thousands of poetic 
and fictional works that appeared in literary magazines and were made available 
by publishing houses.”° It is apparent that during this period magazines, books, 
and the news media were becoming commonplace in Taiwanese people’s daily 


experience. 


ANAMORPHIC VISION AND COSMOPOLITANISM 


Newspapers and the media had since 1895 become the domestic battleground 
for Japanese wars fought on distant fields—‘Taiwan, Manchuria, Korea, and even 
Okinawa. Officials and statesmen survived political struggles first by doing re- 
markably well in the colonies— particularly in Taiwan, as in the case of Gotd 
Shimpei, who modernized the systems of census, public health, and infrastruc- 
ture, among other things—and then by overturning their opponents at home 
when the latter made wrong judgments or moves about riots in the colonies. The 
transnational or transcolonial character of the news media thus brought about 
anamorphic visions of seeing colonizers seeing themselves and of envisioning the 
colonized seeing their “masters” exposed by their colleagues from afar. 

Often the rivalries and tensions between the military and the civilian officials 
in the metropolis were acted out in and displaced and distorted onto the colony. 
In spite of Gotd’s achievements in modernizing Taiwan, he was faulted for failing 
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to realize his colonial policy regarding localization and incorporation. Because of 
such criticisms launched against him from home, Goto was recalled. Although 
he was later cleared of accusations, he was not able to form his cabinet in spite of 
his popularity as minister of transportation.” 

In October 1919, with the death of the seventh governor-general, Lieutenant- 
General Akashi Motojiré 894 7 — 85, Prime Minister Hara Kei JR 4 was finally 
able to appoint Den Kenjird FA {ë BB (1919-1923) as Taiwan’s first civilian 
governor-general to bring into effect his reforms in the colony. Hara Kei’s rise to 
power greatly depended on using Taiwanese news media to expose corruption 
and violence in the colony. 

The second feature of Taiwan’s news media between 1895 and 1945 is the 
“unself-conscious” modernization process it brought about in modeling readers 
and citizens 10 follow national and international news in serialization, and in 
standardizing new vocabulary in such areas as the economy, technology, cultural 
literacy, and political representation. In addition to channeling the anamorphic 
vision back and forth between the metropolitan center and the colonial periph- 
eries, the news media of the time also reported local and foreign events, thus pro- 
viding the Taiwanese a cosmopolitan knowledge of the modern world. 

As advanced by Anderson, newspapers embody two interconnected principles 
of coherence: worldliness and universality.2 No matter how partially readers may 
be able to decode messages in the media, “newspapers everywhere take ‘this world 
of mankind’ as their domain” and override formal boundaries. “In Misbach’s era, 
Peru, Austro-Hungary, Japan, the Ottoman Empire —no matter how vast the real 
differences between the populations, languages, beliefs, and conditions of life 
within them—,” Anderson suggests, “were reported on in a profoundly homoge- 
nized manner.” “Tenno there might be inside Japan, but he would appear in 
newspapers everywhere else as (an) Emperor. Gandhi might be the Mahatma in 
Bombay, but elsewhere he would be described as ‘a’ Nationalist, ‘an’ agitator, ‘a’ 
[Hindu] leader. St. Petersburg, Caracas, and Addis Ababa —all capitals. Jamaica, 
Cambodia, Angola—all colonies.” ?3 

This kind of “unself-conscious” modeling character of the media brings us back 
to the “unself-conscious” albeit “unwilling” contribution of Tanaka to NTU’s 
library collection. In fact, when Tanaka tried to catalogue his Penzig Collection 
using research assistants—two of them were Taiwanese students—and library 
space, he was already engaging in the standardized labeling of new possessions 
and in offering privately purchased materials for public use. 

Armed with new worldviews and with anamorphic visions, Taiwanese intellec- 
tuals in the Japanese period were bricoleurs in mixing transnational codes and 
cultural goods to their own advantages. This was especially true in the case of 
those overseas students in Tokyo between 1915 and 1935, who seemed to have 
no difficulty acquiring the Chinese and Japanese modernization experiences. In- 
spired by the revolution in China (1911) and the liberal spirit of the Taisho KIE 
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era (1912-1925), Taiwanese students in Tokyo formed the Qifahui 358 (the En- 
lightenment Society) in 1918 and began to publish the first Chinese and Japanese 
bilingual monthly journal Tai oan chheng lian (Taiwan Youth) in 1920 when the 
society was renamed New People’s HR. It has been often pointed out that Tai- 
wan print culture began its modernization with this locally produced journal. 
However, our study suggests that modernization had taken root from as early as 
1896, and that news media of the time already exhibited a transnational, anamor- 
phic, and cosmopolitan (albeit discrepant or uneven) character. 


NOTES 


* An early version of this paper was presented at the Books in Number Conference, Octo- 
ber 17-16, 2003, at Harvard University, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Harvard-Yenching Library. Yingche Huang of Aichi University, Japan, and Chengji Li 
of Tokyo University, Japan, contributed substantially to the arguments of this paper, to such 
an extent that they may well be considered coauthors. | would like to take the opportunity 
to thank them and to express my gratitude to the organizers and participants in the con- 
ference: James Cheng, Wilt Idema, Jessica Eykholt, Rudolph Wagner, and Patrick Hanan, 
among many others. 
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SHAPING ADMINISTRATION IN COLONIAL 


TAIWAN, 1895-1945 


TS’AI HUI-YU CAROLINE 


This paper examines how the ki en 
context of Taiwan under Japanese rule. From the beginning of Japanese rule in 
Taiwan, the colonial government mapped, reworked, and created a series of orga- 
nizations based on natural villages, and actively sought to integrate these colonial 
spaces, themselves structured and overlapping, into the hierarchy of the colonial 
administrative mechanism. The Japanese colonial bureaucracy imposed a disci- 
pline of order on Taiwan, and by the 1930s wartime concerns reshaped this order, 
thus turning Taiwan into not only a disciplined but also a disciplinary society. 

To decipher the operational network of the bureaucracy in the government- 
general of Taiwan (Taiwan sotokufu SHEBA), I rely heavily on legal sources. 
My major source materials include various compilations of laws, ordinances, and 
archives concerning Taiwan. I begin with the statement that the administration of 
Taiwan paralleled that of modern Japan —with major and minor revisions adapted 
to local conditions. The crux of my interpretation lies in the techniques of gover- 
nance and the art of political and social “grafting,” a process which I tentatively 
term “colonial engineering.” I conclude that this governance technique worked 
thanks to the creation of a hierarchically orchestrated network based on bounded 
spatiality. 


By 1902 a centralized police system had been put in place, the hgk6 system had ~ 
been built into it, and state and society were beginning to meet at the county level 
where the police system interacted with the administrative hierarchy. By 1920, . 


when the colonial administration of Taiwan delegated part of its power to local 
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governments—following Tokyo's “extension of policies in Japan proper to colo- 
nies” (naichi encho HYE F )— this process of structural integration by and large 
had been completed. Structural integration, however, did not necessarily result 
in social integration. It took the two decades of the interwar period, according to 
my ongoing research, for the colonial administration to appropriate Taiwanese 
society for its use. In the 1930s the Moral Suasion movement, which came to be 
called “village revival” (minfū sakko R JAF #2) in Taiwan, was key to this process 
of social grafting.’ Wartime concerns reshaped this order, turning Taiwan into a 
disciplinary society. 


The examination of Japan’s colonial administration in Taiwan points to the 
need to understand the informal bureaucracy; here the basic point is that the 
informal bureaucratic setup contributed to the “creation” of the “local.” For ana- 
lytical purposes, this inevitably raises the embedded issues of colonial govern- 
mentality? and, to a limited extent, also identity politics. Japan’s colonial ad- 
ministrative initiatives in Taiwan illustrate the growing importance of colonial 
governmentality. 


THE COLONIAL BUREAUCRACY 


The administration of colonial Taiwan paralleled that of modern Japan itself — 
with major and minor revisions adapted to local conditions from time to time. 
As Japan’s first colony, Taiwan was also a | empire-building, 
so to speak. It has become generally accepted that the bureaucrats who were re- 
cruited into Taiwan followed an established order of official ranking, which de- 
termined salary as well as the package of career benefits and outlook. Much of 
this experimentation was taken to Korea after 1910; after 1932, it found its way to 
Manchukuo, then drifted even further into the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” (Dai-Toa kyoeiken KR aa +: 44 B) during the Pacific War (Yamamuro 
1998). This was the same source for the bureaucracy that the Taiwan government- 
general tapped into to run the colonial administration for half a century—with 
remarkable stability and efficiency. 


In colonial Taiwan, as in Japan’s other colonies, the bureaucratic system re-— 
lied greatly on native leadership and local initiatives for control and mobilization. 
And yet the number of bureaucrats in Taiwan at any time during the fifty years of 
Japanese rule remained very small. The key to the mechanism of Japanese colo- 


Japan was the dominating part. 
The modern Japanese bureaucratic system, like all bureaucratic organizations, 
was rigid in structure, and the law-making process could be painfully slow. Thus 
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the tendency was for the bureaucracy to encourage central intervention at times, 
while making little room for local improvisation (Rueschemeyer and Evans 1985: 
50-52). In Japan, the years between 1885 and 1900 witnessed the implementation 
of a series of reforms that ushered in a new civil bureaucracy (Silberman 1966 
and 1974; Hata 1983). But from the beginning (1896-1912) of the Meiji period, 
an informal bureaucratic system had been created to help recruit personnel out- 
side the formal bureaucratic structure (Yamanaka 1990; Ishikawa 1993 [1987]). 
In colonial Taiwan, as in Japan proper, the extra-bureaucrats and functionaries 
thus recruited were responding to the practical calls of the early colonial admin- 
istration, and naturally fell into three major categories: technical support, admin- 
istrative assistance, and the police force. Significantly, extra-bureaucratic person- 
nel (such as shokutaku Wit, koin RA, and junsa KE) were eligible to become 
officials after the turn of the twentieth century, thus entitling them to enter into 
the formal bureaucracy. 

After 1920, the extra-bureaucratic system continued to grow in variety and 
to expand in scale, as witnessed in the institutionalization of the system of the 
“temporary staff” of the Taiwan government-general. Meanwhile, the extra- 
bureaucracy was extended to local administration, as seen in the installation of 
the “local official-treatment staff” (chihé taigi shokuin WA KHAA), which 
became a permanent feature internalized into, and yet remaining outside of, 
the formal bureaucracy. Equally important, it was later maximized to convert to 
Japan’s war efforts with remarkable efhciency (Ts'ai 2001). 


THE POLICE IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Japanese rule in Taiwan was characterized by a large police role in the colonial 
administration. It has often been claimed that the Japanese succeeded in pene- 
trating one step deeper into hamlets in colonial Taiwan than had Qing China, 
thanks to the Japanese employment of the police force. But how exactly was this 
institutionalization of the village administration accomplished? The process can 
be identified in three stages, as witnessed in the 1901, 1909, and 1920 local re- 
forms. By 1920, the village administration had been fully integrated into the colo- 
nial administration, a bureaucratic structure with which we are familiar from oral 
sources. It was upon this structure that war mobilization was later built, and it 
was by and large this structure that the Nationalist government took over in 1945 
(Ts’ai 2000). 

On the whole, the police force, with the aid of the hoko {R F, was key to local 


administration. It was the roa1 bureaucratic reform rhat institutionalized the role 
oft lice in the administration of loca irs: The bureaucratic system in pre- 


war Japan operated primarily via civilian officials in the order of command, thus 
involving the authorization of power. A “local” reform had to be initiated by, and 
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meanwhile was accompanied by, a change in the bureaucratic system (“local” 
is here defined as “prefectures and below”) in the administrative hierarchy; the 
term “bureaucratic” here is sometimes interchangeable with “local” or “admin- 
istrative,” depending on the context. 

How could this happen in a colony that was closely administered by a group 
of bureaucrats who jealously guarded the system? The answer can be found in 
the 1901 revision of the “bureaucratic system of the government-general of Tai- 
wan” (Taiwan sétokufu kansei). According to article 22 of the revision, “the 
commander-in-chief of police inspectors (keishi socho $f #4 RE) was to be super- 
vised by bath the zavemor generat amd the chief of civil a administration (minsei 
chokan RKR E) and, in case case of emergency, was to be empowered to d to direct 
prefectural heads within the jurisdiction of his authorization [i.e., the police ad- 
ministration]. "4 Tn this way, the police force was not only internalized into, but 
also placed above, the civil administration. 

Also, the police force was institutionalized in local administration. Signifi- 
cantly, the general board-of the police (keisatsu honsho ERB) was indepen- 
dent of the bureau of civi-adeainistration (minseibu RE 28), and this was to be a 
key feature of the Japanese rule in Taiwan. According to Article 17 of the partial 
revision of the draft for the 1901 bureaucratic system, the general bureau of the 
police was established within the bureau of civil administration—along with five 
other boards.” Suffice it to say that the board of interior affairs (naimukyoku WW 
F) once challenged the installation of commander-in-chief of police inspectors, 
but the latter had the right to command prefectural chiefs, thus acting indepen- 
dently from both governor-general and chief of civil administration. The objec- 
tion, however, was overruled.° Thus lay, despite later administrative reforms, the 
legal foundation for the police involvement in local administration. In 1910 an 
administrative law was enacted in Japan authorizing the police force to assist local 
administrators in cases of emergency. The 1920 administrative reform of Taiwan 
upheld this principle, and secured the role of the police in local affairs.” 

Specifically, a mechanism had to be constructed so that the expansion of senior 
police officers was comparable to that of senior local officials. The 1901 local re- 
forms witnessed the increase in the number of prefectures from seven (includ- 
ing four sub-prefectures) to twenty (cho $, or prefectures). In this way the door 
for prefectural chiefs was opened for both incumbent senior civilian officials and 
junior officials who had served in their positions since the beginning of Japanese 
rule. This was achieved by means of a “special appointment order of local staff 
of the government-general of Taiwan HERE A A SB BEF,” thus 
making way for qualified senior officials and for junior officials with a minimum 
of five years’ service to be nominated as prefectural chiefs (chocho F). A simi- 
lar device was applicable via the “special appointment order of police inspectors 
(keishi % #1)” to qualified senior police officers and junior officers with at least 
five years’ service to become police inspectors; the number of police inspectors 
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was then increased from one to three.® Both junior police officers and junior local 
officials had to be at the rank of level two (and up) of hanninkan #1 {£'& who also 
met the qualification of having served for five years or more. Hanninkan were the 
lowest-ranking officials, the other three being —in descending order—shinnin #4 
{£, chokunin {£, and sdnin 2{£. A police inspector had the rank of s6ninkan £ 
(£8, which was categorized as a higher-ranking official (kod6kan 7 %'E ). Also 
ranked as séninkan were keibuché (heads of keibu), whereas senior police officers 
(keibu 48) were hanninkan, lower-ranking officials. The commander-in-chief 
of police inspectors was ranked either as chokunin or sōnin.? 

So far it seems that police officers followed different recruitment and promo- 
tion paths from administrative officials. The level of observation here, however, 
is not the government-general of Taiwan or prefectures, but sub-prefectures. In 
accordance with Article 17 of the finalized version of the “1901 Bureaucratic Sys- 
tem,” a sub-prefecture chief was to be appointed from three sources, including 
senior police officers (keibu); the other two sources were zoku JB and gite + 
Æ; zoku were junior civilian officials in general administration and gite, assistant 
engineers." The “special appointment order of local staff” mentioned above was 
also applicable to hanninkan incumbents (except for gite and tsiiyaku jz, that 
is, interpreters) to be promoted to the rank of zoku."' The appointment of police 
officers to head sub-prefectures was an institutional invention carried on from 
the earlier period of bemmusho (1897-1907, a predecessor of the county system). 
The 1898 administrative reform, for example, also made officials of general af- 
fairs (shoki 232) and of assistant engineers (gite) candidates for offices of sub- 
bemmusho #47% 55 Æ; the third source, of course, was again senior police officers 
(keibu)2? The 1901 bureaucratic reform, however, institutionalized the practice, 
thus making it difficult in later years to separate the police administration from 
the general administration. 

There were twenty prefectures (ché or ting) between 1901 and 1909, but the 
number was reduced to twelve during the period 1909-1920. Special channels for 
promotion for senior administrative officials and police officers remained opened 
in the 1909 bureaucratic reform.” However, although the 1901 reform authorized 
the commander-in-chief of police inspectors to intervene in general administra- 
tion only in emergencies, in the 1909 reform it was legalized as a general rule. 
According to the revised “1909 bureaucratic system,” the commander-in-chief of 
police inspectors was to “direct and supervise” prefectural chiefs and police ofh- 
cers in matters related to police affairs. This development to unify the police ad- 
ministration with the general administration was further enforced by the fact that 
the commander-in-chief of police inspectors was also to serve as the chief of civil 
administration. This was the case even when the general board of the police was 
abolished during the two years from 1909 to 1911." 

In the light of the dominant role played by the police force in local adminis- 
tration, it is understandable why the 1920 administrative reform did not go so far 
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as to challenge the established practice of so-called “unification of the police ad- 
ministration with the general administration” (keisei goichi it &—). Rather, 
an alternative was offered so that qualified police officers could be appointed as 
hannin ¥ ££ officials,’ thereby completing the integration of the police system 
into the bureaucracy. 


The county system that was formally institutionalized in 1920 was, in geo- 
spatial and administrative terms, based on the sub-prefectural (bunch; or Ch. 
fenting 4} H8) system established in 1901. The sub-prefectural system had made 
it possible for police officers to be nominated to the position of sub-prefectural 
chiefs, hence imposing the police system upon the administrative system by legiti- 
mizing police involvement in local administration. Not surprisingly, after 1920 
county seats housed the local police headquarters, supervising dispatched offices 
(or police boxes) within the jurisdiction of the county. As such, instead of being 
abolished in 1920, they were further institutionalized into an intermediary level 
of administrative hierarchy for coordination, although by legal definition it was 
only coordinative in nature. In this way, the county system helped shape local so- 
ciety in an unexpected way. 

The police system thus constructed was a centralized one, independent of (and 
also superior to, when necessary) local administration. This was to characterize 
Japanese colonial rule first in Taiwan and later in many parts of the Japanese 
empire, Korea in particular. Shih Tien-fu jyt, a geo-historian, recently pro- 
posed a three-division geo-spatial (Ch. kongjian 22 fi]) framework in an attempt 
to reinterpret Japanese rule in Taiwan. In Shih’s model, local society in colonial 
‘Taiwan can be conceived of as being composed of three levels of communities. 
By and large following the local administrative hierarchy, the model refers to: 
(1) police officers (Ch. jingchaguan YZE), corresponding to the county (gun) 
level; people of towns and villages (gaishomin (fj F), equivalent to the gai- 
sho level; and “hamlet people” (burakumin #8 3% R), at the hamlet or natural- 
village level. Shih’s reconstruction of this local society in effect reconfirms the 
importance of the police in county administration. 


Even granted that Shih’s geo-spatial framework is valid when referring to the 
early part of Japanese rule, however, it is also important to point out that from 
the perspective of the bureaucratic system, these three spaces were developed in 
three distinctive stages, shaped in 1901, 1909, and 1920. The 1901 local reforms 
set the framework for the police involvement in county administration. However, 
it was not until 1909 that the hokō (built upon natural villages) system was made 
to assist in the “sub-county” (ku Æ) administration, making the hokō an integral 
part of formal administration. 

The 1920 local reforms completed the process of the institutionalization by 


converting big-wards into administrative villages (gai fff or sho FE), making gaisho 
the lowest administrative hierarchy of the colonial bureaucracy. The 1935 local 
reforms did not change this setup, except for some minor alterations of legal defi- 
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TABLE 5.1 Ratios of County Policemen to Prefecture-Level Policemen (1942) 
o o 


Prefecture-Level County Prefectural Ratios 
Names Policemen Policemen (%) 
Taipei 739 1407 52.6 
Hsinchu 895 1020 87.8 
Taichung 960 1197 80.2 
Tainan 839 1129 74.3 
Kaohsiung 714 993 71.9 
Taitung 410 445 92.1 
Hualien-kang 400 528 75.8 


Sources: “Shiicho ni okeru junsa no teiin” (April 1942; Kunrei no. 43) and “Taiwan Sotokufu chihokan kansei dai 
sanjūsan jö dai roku kō no kitei ni yori gun ni haichi subeki junsa no teiin” (June 1942; Kunrei no. 74), Taiwan 
Sétokufu oyobi shoshoku kansho shokuinroku (1942), 56, 58. 


nitions; for example, gaisho for the first time was recognized as a legal body. Essen- 
tially, the 1920 administrative structure lasted until the end of Japanese rule. 

The county (gun #8) did not in itself function as a full-fledged local system, 
as it had no authority over local finance. The county government as created in 
the 1920 local reforms was composed of only two divisions: general affairs (sho- 
muka FE FESR) and police (keisatsuka #4 5#). It was by nature coordinative, thus 
emerging as a lower center of administration for local coordination. In Taiwan, 
as in Korea, the county system was kept throughout the colonial period. By con- 
trast, Japan itself abolished the county system in 1921, and in 1926 county heads 
also came to an end. Thereafter, the term “county” existed only as a geo-spatial 
denomination in Japan. 

In Taiwan after 1920, the county was once again employed as the operational 
boundary for the local police force, very much in line with the tradition of sub- 
prefectures in which the police played a dominant role in local administration. 
According to Article 33 of the “local bureaucratic system” of 1920, “the governor- 
general of Taiwan was able to distribute to the county police inspectors (keishi), 
senior police officers (keibu), and assistant senior police officers (keibuho $ ži 
ff), as well as policemen (junsa).”*7 In 1942, for example, in accordance with 
the above-mentioned Article 33, roughly three-fourths to four-fifths of policemen 
in each prefecture or sub-prefecture were dispatched to the county level, except 
for Taipei prefecture, where a greater police force was concentrated at the pre- 
fectural level. The ratios of county policemen to prefectural (or sub-prefectural) 
policemen can be seen in table 5.1. 
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Not surprisingly, the county formed the highest level in the local command 
of police power. Police bureaus (in cities) and boxes (in rural areas) were only 
dispatched units within the jurisdiction of the county. The model of Shih’s three- 
division framework serves to highlight the local command of the police order. 
The burakumin simply refers to “hokémin” {R M F, which literally means the 
“supporting force to the police system.” And the gaishémin is a referential term, 
normally referring to a group of people who came to share an enlarged iden- 
tity within the border of an administrative village. As such, Shih argues that the 
county embodied the integration of local administration with the police system. 

By upholding the county as the pinnacle of his three-graded “imaginary com- 
munities,” however, Shih in essence suggests that the county exerted a visible im- 
print on local society. This argument needs qualification, I contend, especially 
for the period before the war. There were certainly signs of growth and extension 
in terms of the expansion of social boundaries to the county level, but the cen- 
trality of social life remained focused on towns and villages. 


CREATING THE “LOCAL” 


I will now turn to the examination of the way the “local” was created. By making 
the point that the “local” was “created” in colonial Taiwan, I aim to test the idea 
of the “local” as an invented identity. I argue that the Japanese attempted to build 
a modern system in the colony out of a traditional one by “collapsing the tempo- 
ral with the spatial.” The geo-administrative system for administrative purposes 
was an institutional innovation developed over time in Japan’s colonial rule. The 
“ward” (ku) system is a good example of this process. 

The term “ward” was a sub-village unit used for administrative purposes. Much 
of the administrative system in colonial Taiwan was patterned after that of Japan 
proper, and the ward system was no exception —with historical variations and 
local adaptations. The ward system in Japan evolved from the 6aza KF, or mura 
F} after the tum of the century, and its counterpart in Taiwan was largely built 
upon the hoké (or hamlets) after 1920. Three major revisions took place over the 
course of the institutionalization of the ward system. Just as the implementation 
of the Gaza in Japan was antedated by a “big ward” system prior to the 1889 local 
administrative reforms, the ward system in Taiwan too was proceeded by a “big 
ward” system effective from 1909 to 1920. The 1920 local administrative reforms 
witnessed the creation of a “small ward” system, with ward representatives (ku- 
sédai [fi #4 {X) in 1935 renamed ward committee members (ku-iin {2 & ). More- 
over, the history of the ward reflects both the evolution of Taiwan’s local admin- 
istration in general and changes in local settlements in particular (Ts’ai 2001). 

More importantly, while the creation of the ward system in modern Japan was 
administrative and oriented toward state-building, it also provided links of social 
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instrumentality for regional identity and local reformation built along geo-spatial 
boundaries. The local administrative system, such as the ward, worked not only 
because it was a fully integrated state mechanism, but also because the mecha- 
nism tapped into local sources (historical roots, social needs, and romanticiza- 
tion of “natural community”), which offered a vital means for organization. In 
this way “local” identities were bridged, although it remains to be seen to what 
extent such an enlarged regional identity was shaped over time. Moreover, the 
ward systern was less normative in Taiwan than in Japan proper, and the hokō sys- 
tem in Taiwan worked both to regulate and to complement the ward system in 
a way unique in the Japanese empire. 

In Taiwan, a “big ward” (ku) system was carried out between 1909 and 1920, as 
opposed to a “small ward” (also named ku) system for the second half of Japanese 
rule. A “big ward” of pre-1920 consisted of several hamlets and was equivalent to 
an administrative village of post-1920. A post-1920 “small-ward” was subdivided 
from an administrative village, but the system should not be confused with an 
earlier small-ward system implemented in the early years of Japanese rule. For 
a period from 1897 to 1905, small-wards (hamlets, adopting same name of ku) 
under the “big-district” (gai-sho-sha #8 FE 4t; that is, sub-county) system were 
enumerated. The year 1897 witnessed the implementation of the “three-division” 
(plains, mountains, and in-between areas) administrative suppression strategies 
initiated by Governor-General Nogi Maresuke 74 #3 #2 (1849-1912), and 1905 
was the year when the island-wide land survey was completed except for moun- 
tainous areas. The early small-ward system was carried out at a time when anti- 
Japanese movements threatened the colonial administration and when land and 
population surveys were still in flux. Accordingly, the enumerated small-ward sys- 
tem preceded a well-surveyed land and population as well as a stable social and 
political order. 

The first period of the small-ward system survived the “three-division” system 
to the end of the Kodama (Gentaré 54 = 3 BS )—Goto (Shimpei #2 Be #1-F ) ad- 
ministration (1898-1906). By 1915, these small-wards had come to be named in 
principle after one of the leading settlements, and the system paralleled much of 
the big-ward system. By 1920, the local system had been by and large institution- 
alized, and for the next quarter century until 1945 the “wards” were recognized as 
sub-village (towns included) administrative units under the gaisho (towns and vil- 
lages), coexisting with the hoko, which was revived by the Kodama-Got6 admin- 
istration in 1898. Both post-1920 small-wards and the hoko shared same bounded 


units of natural settlements. In this way, the “local” was created and the sub." 


village networks were both bound and bounded. As Mary Douglas notes from 


the perspective of institution-making, 


To recognize a class of things is to polarize and to exclude. It involves drawing 
boundaries, a very different activity from grading. To move from recognizing de- 
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grees of difference to creating a similarity class is a big jump. The one activity can 
never of itself lead toward the other, any more than institutions can evolve toward a 
complete organizing of information by beginning from spontaneous self-policing 
conventions. (Douglas 1986:60) 


The creation of the “neighborhood” was another example. The prevailing view 
of neighborhood organization stresses the role of the state, in terms of control 
and mobilization, thus placing “neighborhood” in the service of Japan’s “mobi- 
lization machine.” An alternative view, adopted originally by a few Japanese an- 
thropologists and geo-historians, approaches neighborhood organization from a 
geo-spatial perspective and zeroes in on the study of “spheres of worship.” A re- 
visionist argument, as | contend, is that “neighborhood” is a mediating paradigm 
that accommodates the two perspectives and provides a comparative framework 
of analysis. 

The crux of my operational analysis of neighborhood lies in the “nexus” where 
the state met society. The “nexus-of-operation” approach highlights structural 
similarities, and it also underscores functional variations. In Japan, the develop- 
ment from buraku (or hamlets) to burakukai (487% @, wartime sub-village units 
organized along the line of “buraku”), for example, exemplified constant ten- 
sions built up within the structure of Japanese-style bureaucratic rule with over- 
lapping, but often also conflicting, norms and values. As such, the concept of 
buraku (and for that matter, also kyod6tai + [a] #4) needs to be contextualized in 
its historicity. 


In Showa Japan, buraku was generally employed as an equivalent of Gaza (son 
ft) or ku (sub-village divisions), and the watershed occurred in 1889 when Meiji 
law provided for the system of towns and villages. As a discourse, postwar Japa- 
nese scholarship on hamlets has been impressively rich and well articulated (for 
example, Oishi and Nishida 1994 [1991]; Oshima 1980 [1977]). It will suffice to 
borrow the following generalization from John Embree’s work: 


Before the Meiji Restoration there were about seventy thousand mura in Japan, 
whereas today there are less than ten thousand. For administrative purposes many 
groups of two or three mura were consolidated, and, as the mura now became in 
part self-governing and self-supporting, it was often necessary to have a larger geo- 
graphical unit with greater economic resources. When this occurred, the old mura, 
as included in the new larger political units, were called Gaza. Naturally such a 
mura covers a comparatively large area. ... Each Gaza continued to function as a 
mura, much as it did before the consolidation. (Embree 1964 [1939]:22-23) 


Ku and buraku, referring to settlements of people within a village, are not strictly 
geographical terms. In Suye village, where John Embree conducted fieldwork in 
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Japan in the 1930s, there were seventeen buraku, “natural communities of about 
twenty households each,” and many kumi #4, “groups of three to five houses.” 


Historically the social and economic unit is this buraku. It has its own head (nushi- 
dori) and takes care of its own affairs, such as funerals, festivals, roads, and bridges, 
ona co-operative basis. ... While for official elections involving governmental mat- 
ters all men over twenty-five vote, in all local affairs each house has but one vote, a 
household being the political unit in the buraku. Life in the buraku is notable for 
its lack of bosses, and the nushid@ri is not so much a chief as a caretaker of buraku 
affairs. Formerly nushidori also supervised agricultural matters. During the last 
ten years, with the formation of the Agricultural Co-operative Association (sangyo 
kumiai (2:49 81) in each buraku, these functions of the nushidori have been 
greatly reduced. Rivalry exists between the buraku. ... Formerly buraku rivalry was 
more manifest than it is today. Buraku lines are to a certain extent giving way to 


social class lines. (Embree 1964 [1939]:26-29)?° 


A geographical sub-buraku unit for administrative purposes was aza 7, a basic 
division in geo-administration and household administration. Some buraku con- 
sisted of but one aza, but most buraku included several aza. Many aza were forest 
or paddy fields with no houses, thus often uninhabited. Like buraku, each aza had 
its own name. Another geographical division came to be called shikona RE% (an 
equivalent of what we call tumi +$, that is, local names, in Chinese), which was 
not recorded on any official maps or geo-administrative registers. As small areas, 
shikona usually included only very few houses, although many of them had popu- 
lar names. The words mura, aza, and buraku were often used synonymously, but 
mura was the most commonly used term (Embree, 1964 [1939]:24-26). 

Briefly, mura, ku, buraku, and kumi were social and political divisions; Gaza, 
aza, and shikona were geographical terms. Both mura and son share the same 
Chinese character, which literally means “village”; hence a “hamlet” (mura) re- 
fers to a “natural village,” while a “village” (son) points to an “administrative vil- 
lage.” Thus, in modern Japan buraku in geo-administrative structure equals Gaza, 
which, in turn, also means mura, that is, “natural villages” (Torigoe 1985 :74-75). 

Tonarigumi (neighborhood organization #84) was an economic, as well as a 
social, system dating back to the days of the Tokugawa period. Once Japan’s “old 
standby,” the tonarigumi was revived to cope with wartime mobilization at home, 
and the employment of the tonarigumi enabled Japan to maintain an effective 
national front. In wartime Japan, tonarigumi functioned not only to maintain 
neighborly harmony and daily needs, but also performed wartime duties such as 
neighborhood air defense, fire-fighting, and first-aid training. The basic problems 
that confronted a nation at war — food, clothing, fuel, shelter, and its bureaucratic 
continuity—had a vital bearing on the maintenance of daily life in Japan proper. 
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In operation, the neighborhood association was really a simple affair. Circulat- 
ing bulletins (kairanban [a] 24) passed around from one household to the next 
served as tonarigumi’s voice and its only medium of control. In addition, monthly 
meetings of tonarigumi provided member households a place to air complaints 
over privations. Significantly, tonarigumi were mostly run by women, as men were 
engaged in other war-defense related work (Satd 1944:779-787). 

Buraku, like such terms as hoko of colonial Taiwan, served as basic units for ad- 
ministration in imperial Japan. Until the 1920s, buraku was a derogatory term, an 
abbreviation for special buraku, meaning people who were by profession involved 
in socially contemptible careers (such as leather-making). In the 1930s, however, 
along with the unfolding of the rural revival movement, the term buraku was in- 
creasingly employed to refer to natural settlements, invoking the image of ham- 
lets. It was based on this conception of buraku as natural settlements that hamlet 
associations (burakukai ) were later to be created in the 1940 “new polity” (shin- 
taisei HA) movement in Japan. Specifically, it was upon this structural basis 
of administrative unification that the movement of Imperial Subjects for Patri- 
otic Services (kõmin hoko RÆ 4%, hereafter ISPS), an umbrella organization 
for wartime mobilization, was launched in 1941 in Taiwan (Nakai 1996 [1945]). 

A further step down, and at the bottom of the administrative hierarchy, was 
the neighborhood organization. Broadly defined, the term “neighborhood,” in 
accordance with the change of time and place, has been conceived as a settle- 
ment (shiiraku), a natural village (sonraku #17), a buraku, a section of an ad- 
ministrative village (Saza), a tithing structure of households (hoko), or a neigh- 
borhood unit of ten to twenty households (tonarigumi ); in popular terminology 
both Gaza and buraku were often called mura (Embree 1964 [1939]:23). Narrowly 
conceived, it refers to the Japanese term tonarigumi, a tithing organization of ten 
to twenty households in pre-1945 Japan.” As a tithing structure, tonarigumi had 
a well-defined geographical boundary. 

In Taiwan, the tonarigumi was structurally an equivalent of the kō FA of the 
hokō. Thus, the evolving transformation of the functional hokd made possible 
an alternative conceptualization of “neighborhood.” For colonial Taiwan, how- 
ever, the term buraku is not so clearly identified. As a term, buraku did not begin 
to sink into popular consciousness until the early 1920s, as social reform move- 
ments began. This does not mean that buraku was not introduced to the island 
earlier, but it does mean that it was a borrowed term, imported directly from Tai- 
sho Japan and later tailored to the tastes, problems, and therefore commands of 
Showa Japan. 


In practice, due to the implementation of the hokd, the Japanese version of 
the age-old Chinese system for social control, the geo-administrative structure 
of buraku or Gaza was much more complicated than in Japan proper. The hoko 
had evolved on the geographical boundaries of “natural villages” that had existed 
long before the Japanese takeover of 1895, despite the fact that many “natural vil- 
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lages” were merged or redefined over time. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to 
claim that in colonial Taiwan the hoko mediated between state and society by 
constantly modifying the boundaries of natural settlements.?? More often than 
not, a hokd merged with other hoko units to form a buraku, although in remote 
areas it also existed as a single-hokd buraku. In Taiwan, many buraku formed in 
this way were re-merged into the boundary of Gaza after 1920, when the Gaza 
began to take on a definitive shape as a synonym for the divisions of “administra- 
tive villages.” ? Thus, a hok6 was almost always smaller in size than an Gaza, and 
a buraku in colonial Taiwan could be a hokō or an daza, but more likely it was 
something in between (Ts’ai 1998:82). 


FORGING AN “ADMINISTRATIVE FRONT” 


This picture began to change quickly after the war began.”* A closer look at Tai- 
wan and Korea reveals that mobilization in the form of social reform began earlier 
and more intensively in the colonies than in Japan proper, suggesting that the 
centralized police system in the colonies served as a backup force. The 1920s in 
both colonies witnessed campaigns for acculturation and the promotion of the 
Japanese language in the name of social reform. By the mid-1930s campaigns for 
social reform had been institutionalized, and the campaigns were translated into 
movements. 

The key to the transformation in imperial Japan has to be found both in the 
Great Depression and in the escalation of war with China. The Great Depression 
of 1929 led in 1932 to an empire-wide movement of economic regeneration cen- 
tered on Japan. It was against the background of this “movement of rural revival” 
(ndsan gydson keizai kosei undo BBL At KWE iH) that the “campaign for 
spiritual mobilization” (kokumin seishin sodoin Ba ERA MRE BH) 8) was launched 
in 1937. Meanwhile, the escalation of war with China in 1931 was followed by 
the creation of the “Nation of Manchuria” in 1932, and eventually total war with 
China in 1937. 

In Japan proper, in view of the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, the local bu- 
reau (chihokyoku #77 J) of the Ministry of Interior Affairs (naimusho 7% 4) 
set up in August 1937 a “survey committee of local system” in an attempt to reform 
the local system. Following the initiative of the local bureau, the Konoe (Fumi- 
maro JRI XE, 1891-1945) cabinet enacted a “revised outline of village self-rule 
system” on June 30, 1938. The revised outline made villages and towns (choson By 
#}) all-inclusive in terms of local mediation, and—among other things— turned 
buraku into cell units in the ward administration. The Ministry of Interior Affairs 
managed to limit the functions of chdson councils and strengthen central con- 
trol over them, in order to imitate the movement of rural revival of 1932 and the 
“purification movement of elections” of 1935. It was hoped that by doing this, 
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the ministry would be able, first, to integrate the administration of towns and vil- 
lages, making it possible to control local economy; second, to expand the reach 
of town and village administration, with buraku as bases; and third, to facilitate 
local administration by strengthening the power of town and village heads. The 
purpose of all these attempts was to enhance local efficiency and finance. 

The range of reform proposed in the outline was so wide that it in effect sug- 
gested the overhaul of Japan’s local system. Not surprisingly, this plan provoked 
strong reactions, in particular protests from chdson councils as well as agricul- 
tural and industrial cooperatives. Meanwhile, the integration of local agricultural 
groups into the governments of towns and villages also involved the restructur- 
ing of agricultural administration, which remained under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forest, which in turn opposed the plan. A compro- 
mise was reached so that the local reform was moderated, and the emphasis was 
now on coordination rather than integration. For the first time, buraku were to be 
institutionalized into local administration. On the one hand, the legal acknowl- 
edgment of buraku as sub-village units necessitated a redefinition of buraku pre- 
viously taken as natural settlements, thus involving the mapping of geo-spatial 
boundaries among buraku, administrative wards, Gaza, natural settlements, and 
agricultural cooperative groups. On the other hand, it facilitated the efficiency 
of the integration, after the merging of towns and villages. However, opposition 
continued to grow, causing the entire plan finally to be abandoned.’ 

In 1940, the Imperial Rule Assistance Association (taisei yokusankai KRÆ 
998, hereafter IRAA) was created in Japan, aimed at direct participation of all 
imperial subjects for national mobilization. After the war with China erupted in 
1937, Japan began to claim that it was creating a “New Order in East Asia (Doa 
shin-chikujo Ruik Æ). This slogan was later modified into a “New Order of 
Greater East Asia KETAT.” On August 1, 1940, the term “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” was officially used at a press conference for the first time. 
Meanwhile, all political parties were dissolved. The IRAA was an umbrella organi- 
zation built along the all-embracing networks of the administrative system. At the 
substructure of the IRAA were auxiliary bodies of gender-specific or age-specific 
organizations such as women’s associations (fujinkai tẹ A @), youth corps (sei- 
nendan #4 /§]), and vigilance corps (keibodan 21 BI, and the like). In this way, 
the entire population was regimented into bounded networks and merged into 
the administrative hierarchy. Neighborhood associations turned out to be at the 
smallest and lowest, all-inclusive, multifunctional level of the Japanese adminis- 
trative machinery. Apart from being a social organization, they played a crucial 
role in the controlled economy of wartime Japan, channeling the rationing of 
daily necessaries.” 


More importantly, the Gaza (or buraku) began to serve as the connecting nexus 
of power in the hierarchical transmission of wartime administration. A directive 
issued on September 11, 1940, by the Ministry of Interior Affairs in response to the 
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IRAA movement for the first time acknowledged hamlets (chokai BT & and bu- 
rakukai) as auxiliary administrative units; meanwhile, it further subdivided ché- 
kai and burakukai into tonarigumi and rinpo #BfR (neighborhood associations).”” 
From a geo-administrative unit of pre-1940, the daza was turned after 1940 into 
a crucial part of Japan’s wartime mobilization machine.?? As Gregory J. Kasza 
maintains (1988:281), the “New Order” movement of 1940-1941 brought about 
a “structural revolution of administration” comparable to the Meiji Restoration 
and the postwar Allied Occupation of Japan. 

The 1943 local reforms legally defined chonaikai My N @ and burakukai as cell 
organizations for lower-level local administration (namely, cities, towns, and vil- 
lages). In the meantime, the authorization of power relegated from the central 
government to higher-level local administration (that is, prefectures of fu ff and 
ken &) was greatly expanded. The new local system was aimed at simplifying the 
administrative process in the face of total war. The idea was to streamline and 
centralize the bureaucratic system in an attempt to establish an effective admin- 
istrative hierarchy. Compared with the revised outline of 1938, the 1943 system 
all the more favored the bureaucratic rule. In this way, the local system was re- 
structured in wartime in a way Fujita Takao aptly terms “a process of bureaucratic 
rationalization” (1944b and 19440). 

In Taiwan, by comparison, the hoko constituted a viable bounded network. It 
was fundamental to the Japanese control and consolidation of power over rural 
areas.. Conventional wisdom hasitthat it worked because of the threat of au- 
thority and sometimes also violence. From a control system in the employ of the 
police, the hokō evolved during peacetime into the basic infrastructure of colo- 
nial local administration and after 1932, but particularly after 1937, was quickly 
transformed into a vehicle for Japan’s wartime mobilization (Ts'ai 1990). This pic- 
ture began to change quickly after the war set in.” 

So far as Taiwan was concerned, it was the 1936 movement to “remake local 
customs” that laid the foundation for the movement for general mobilization in 
1938. The 1936 customs-reform movement in Taiwan began in 1933 with initia- 
tives taken by prefectural governments for economic regeneration (the five-year 
economic plan of industry). The implementation of the plan in 1936 culminated 
in a social reform program. Thus, a key to the 1936 movement was the exami- 
nation of hamlet-level agricultural units (nogy6 jikko kumiai BA BTA, or 
agricultural implementation associations), which involved both corporate bodies 
and individuals. 

At the hamlet level in Taiwan in the mid-1930s, the movement for social reform 
took the form of buraku shinkdkai (467448 88 @, sub-village revival associations). 
It is commonly assumed that the sub-village revival associations were organized 
along the lines of the hokō. While this observation remains largely valid, a closer 
look reveals that the picture was somewhat more complex. Briefly, Gaza, along 
with hoko, are two key concepts for conceptualizing the spatial structure of the 
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sub-village level administration in rural Taiwan during the latter part (1920-1945) 
of Japanese colonial rule—depending on regional variations. In principle, the 
1936 movement was organized —as were many other movements within the Japa- 
nese empire —along the administrative hierarchy of prefecture (shu JM), county 
(gun), and towns or villages (gai or sho); in addition, buraku shinkdkai were set 
up at the 6aza or hoko level. In reality, the implementation varied in accordance 
with locality. 

In this way, various agricultural groups were brought under the unified supervi- 
sion of buraku shinkdkai, most of which were newly created. However, where the 
majority of agricultural implementation associations were created before the bu- 
raku shinkokai, such as in Kaohsiung prefecture, agricultural implementation as- 
sociations rather than the buraku shinkokai played the key role in the movement. 
The case of Taichung prefecture, by and large as a result of compromise, sug- 
gests another form the movement took. And implementation in eastern Taiwan 
was only loosely observed. Significantly, the buraku shinkokai was created par- 
tially to reinforce—not replace—the coordination of existing local groups; thus 
transportation, social order, and sanitation, traditionally under the police admin- 
istration, remained the responsibility of the hokd. As such, the 1936 movement 
was designed mainly to improve local “enlightenment,” despite its intention of 
being all-inclusive (Ts’ai 1998). 


NANSHIN, TOTAL WAR, AND ICHIGENKA 


In the wake of Pearl Harbor, the notion of abolishing Japan’s “overseas territo- 
ries” was first seriously voiced in terms of the incorporation of Japan’s direct colo- 
nies, mainly Taiwan, Korea, and Karafuto. Ichigenka —7U{L as engineered by the 
government-general in Taiwan, for example, was a movement that had a clearly 
identifiable pattern of development, each stage corresponding to Japan’s over- 
all military condition in the war. The first stage, “administrative incorporation” 
(nai-gaichi gyosei ichigenka WIFI BK — 71E), in 1942, aimed at the admin- 
istrative integration between gaichi and naichi. The second stage, “administra- 
tive speedup” (fusei minsokuka), in 1943, concerned the question of bureaucratic 
modernity geared toward “decisive battle.” And the third stage, “improved treat- 
ment” (shoga kaizen i820 %) of the colonized, in 1944, rested on the assump- 
tion of a binary framework with “cultural integration” posted against “national 
integration,” as Komagome ‘Takeshi (1996) has argued. On March 26, 1945, use 
of the term “overseas territory” (gaichi 9\4t2) finally ended. 

Events in Taiwan cannot be understood without reference to events in Japan 
proper and other colonies and territories. The outbreak of full-scale war in 1937 
changed the situation and brought Japanese plans for total war into reality. The 
“law of air raids” came into force as early as November 1937, and soon Taiwan 
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became a “stepping-stone” for Japan’s “Southward Advance” (nanshin Fi if). 
The government-general of Taiwan took upon itself the mission of “becoming 
the south-bound advance base of the empire,” providing technology, talent, and 
materiel for administration, industry, finance, and propaganda. Its “cooperation” 
region covered Indo-China, Thailand, the Malay regions, the East Indonesian ar- 
chipelago, and Burma; that is, what was identified by the Japanese as “the South 
of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” (Nanpo kyõeiken AA TA). 

In June 1941, Germany entered into war with Russia. Later in the same month, 
the Japanese cabinet passed a resolution to enhance the role of Taiwan in terms 
of policy implementation in Southeast Asia. Taiwan was given the mission of pro- 
viding military supplies by stepping up military-related industrialization, chemi- 
cals in particular, and by quickly expanding or constructing air bases. From a 
“stepping-stone,” Taiwan was now poised to become an “unsinkable aircraft car- 
rier.” The Pearl Harbor incident (December 8, 1941, Pacific time) led to war be- 
tween the United States and Japan. Total war diminished useful manpower and 
precious resources, and the crisis Japan faced demanded an overhaul of an im- 
perial government that valued efficiency by means of centralized control. It was 
against this background that a major administrative reform began in 1942. Given 
the fact that this reform was empire-wide, it inevitably posed the question of 
how the colonies were bureaucratically linked to Tokyo. It also illuminates the 
dilemma Japan faced in redefining where its colonies should be located in the 


wartime empire. 

Taiwan, for example, became a focal point of competition between the colo- 
nial government and the central government of Japan. To embrace trade with “the 
South,” the government-general had to restructure Taiwan. On the one hand, 
to pursue the goal of total-war mobilization, the unification of administration 
had to be maximized, or rationalized, thus making Taiwan a potential part of 
Japan proper. This was clear from the decision to shift the supervision of the 
government-general of Taiwan from the minister of the colonial affairs to the min- 
ister of interior affairs in 1942. On the other hand, Taiwan had traditionally been 
an “exterior” (gaichi ), outside of Japan proper, thus practices, practical consider- 
ations, and ethnic prejudices all worked to dictate that Taiwan remain an “ex- 
terior” of Japan. It was against this background that the issue of the abolition of the 
hokō system, among other things, reemerged in the final years of Japanese rule in 
Taiwan.3! Meanwhile, the hok6 remained under the jurisdiction of the police sys- 
tem, thus staying outside the realm of the 1942 and later administrative reforms.” 

There is also the issue of colonial engineering in terms of wartime mobiliza- 
tion. The county system began to take on an increasingly important role during 
wartime, especially after the ISPS movement was launched. This development 
was both an embodiment and an endorsement of a contemporary political slogan, 
“general mobilization within the county” (gunka sodoin #8 F #48) A)” Further- 
more, the enhanced role of the county government imposed a permanent im- 
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print on the structural formation of postwar Taiwan, whereby the prefecture was 
abolished in 1945 and the county has survived in a modified form. 

Once Japan turned down the road toward the Pacific War in 1941, the scale 
of mobilization was quickly enlarged. The “army special volunteer system of Tai- 
wan” was instituted in April 1942, and the “navy special volunteer system of Tai- 
wan” in August 1943. As Japan’s losses mounted, the Koiso [Kuniaki, 1880-1950] 
cabinet began taking “improved treatment” of the colonized seriously in 1944. 
Indeed, the fundamental point is that, so far as modes of colonial power were 
concerned, military laborers were chiefly mobilized without any great changes 
to existing colonial political and social structures. In Taiwan, this was made pos- 
sible partly by indoctrination: mass media were key in shaping an image of loyal 
subjects in such a way that being a military laborer was praiseworthy. Wartime- 
labor mobilization was also enhanced by a shift from requisition or recruitment 
to both “volunteerism” and organized local groups. Volunteers came to be called 
“glorious military laborers” (homere no gunpu Æ) NOEK). With the popula- 
tions of Korea and Taiwan together constituting one-fourth of the empire, Tokyo 
was well aware that positive inducements were necessary. 

After June 1942 Japan’s war strategy began to turn from offense to defense, and 
by the fall of 1943 Tokyo turned to the policy of the “sphere of absolute national 
defense” to defend the main islands from Allied attacks. In Taiwan, the colonial 
government instituted a “policy for strengthening the decisive battle of Taiwan” 
on October 19, 1943. Its goal was to rapidly expand materiel and food for military 
use, as well as providing supply. In March 1944, expecting that the Allies would 
land on Taiwan, the government-general promulgated the “outline for imple- 
menting extraordinary measures in decisive war.” At this point Taiwan entered the 
final defense stage: in January 1945, to expand the “volunteer” system as Japan was 
clearly losing the war, conscription was carried out in Taiwan. By 1945, therefore, 
Taiwan was not only a disciplined society—it was a disciplinary one (Ts’ai 2005). 


THE EXTRA-BUREAUCRACY 


As of September 1, 1945, in the wake of Japan’s defeat, the size of the staff serving 
in the government-general of Taiwan was 117,231. Of them, 110 (0.1%) were cho- 
kuninkan; 2,070, séninkan (1.8%, or 1.9% if including the equivalents); 20,909, 
hanninkan (17.8%, or 27.1% if including the equivalents). The rest were support 
staff, totaling 83,100, or 70.9%. Race was no doubta significant factor in bureau- 
cratic employment. Broken down by race, then only 1 Taiwanese (Tu Tsung- 
ming #288) served as chokuninkan (or 0.9% of the rank); 27 Taiwanese as sõ- 
ninkan (1.3% of the rank), or 51 (15.4%) if including the equivalents. Even at the 
lowest official rank where the overwhelming majority of Taiwanese held their 
official posts, only 3,673 Taiwanese served as hanninkan, or 17.6% of the rank; if 
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another 5,177 Taiwanese taigiisha (#384 who served at the equivalent level are 
added, then the ratio rises to 47.6%. Simply put, the majority of the Taiwanese 
worked as the supporting clerks. 

The Japanese “created” the “local” as a colonial space and, after 1920, further 
institutionalized it, thus integrating the local into the bureaucratic structure. This 
bureaucratic structure was deeply rooted in the bounded and overlapping net- 
works of natural villages, which were built into semi-official local organizations. 
From this aspect, the formation of a dual bureaucratic structure in colonial Tai- 
wan was not much different from its Japanese counterpart. What distinguished 
the colonial model from the mother country was mainly that in Taiwan, the 
county—rather than 6aza (sub-village administrative units), towns, or villages— 
was created as a colonial space parallel to the police system, thus forming a solid 
boundary of sociopolitical space for local Taiwanese. 

The development of this colonial dual structure also enabled Japan to tap into 
Taiwan’s manpower and natural sources outside of its formal bureaucratic struc- 
ture, set up initially to serve as an intervention mechanism for the colonial gov- 
ernment. The integration of the local into the colonial administrative structure 
after 1920 along the colonial space, for example, significantly improved the co- 
ordination between the colonizer and the colonized, but the continued existence 
of such a dual-structured colonial space in local administration could also com- 
plicate coordination problems in unexpected ways, especially during wartime. 
The integration problem of the hokō into the umbrella organization of the ISPS 
provides only one such example during the war years. 

For all its harshness and racial discrimination, the hoko now symbolizes in an 
idealized measure the “good old days” of order, discipline, and community iden- 
tity. This reconstruction of a Japanese rule of order and discipline was shaped 
over the course of fifty years of Japanese rule. Moreover, it was reinforced by the 
civil war-cum-cold war political structure in East Asia in which Taiwan has been 
struggling to search for a self-identity. Thanks to the hokd's tie to the police sys- 
tem, the gaisho heads did not become the targets of resentment, either before 
or after the war. Rather, resentment was directed at the police system and, to 
some extent, the hokd system.” The hoké was not improvised by the Japanese as 
a makeshift wartime measure — it was rooted in traditional Han Chinese society 
and evolved over four decades, from a policing system for social control to an all- 
embracing cell organization for local administration and wartime mobilization 
(Ts’ai 1990). 

The extra-bureaucracy of the Japanese colonial administration allowed the 
government-general of Taiwan to respond promptly to Japan’s wartime demands 
with minimal bureaucratic red tape. This may help explain, if only partly, why 
wartime mobilization was carried out earlier and more effectively in Japan’s colo- 
nies than in Japan proper. The Japanese made their administration of Taiwan 
work, in essence, by turning the civil bureaucracy into a disciplinary institution 
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print on the structural formation of postwar Taiwan, whereby the prefecture was 
abolished in 1945 and the county has survived in a modified form. 

Once Japan turned down the road toward the Pacific War in 1941, the scale 
of mobilization was quickly enlarged. The “army special volunteer system of Tai- 
wan” was instituted in April 1942, and the “navy special volunteer system of Tai- 
wan” in August 1943. As Japan’s losses mounted, the Koiso [Kuniaki, 1880-1950] 
cabinet began taking “improved treatment” of the colonized seriously in 1944. 
Indeed, the fundamental point is that, so far as modes of colonial power were 
concerned, military laborers were chiefly mobilized without any great changes 
to existing colonial political and social structures. In Taiwan, this was made pos- 
sible partly by indoctrination: mass media were key in shaping an image of loyal 
subjects in such a way that being a military laborer was praiseworthy. Wartime- 
labor mobilization was also enhanced by a shift from requisition or recruitment 
to both “volunteerism” and organized local groups. Volunteers came to be called 
“glorious military laborers” (homere no gunpu 36 NDER). With the popula- 
tions of Korea and Taiwan together constituting one-fourth of the empire, Tokyo 
was well aware that positive inducements were necessary. 


After June 1942 Japan’s war strategy began to turn from offense to defense, and 
by the fall of 1943 Tokyo turned to the policy of the “sphere of absolute national 
defense” to defend the main islands from Allied attacks. In Taiwan, the colonial 
government instituted a “policy for strengthening the decisive battle of Taiwan” 
on October 19, 1943. Its goal was to rapidly expand materiel and food for military 
use, as well as providing supply. In March 1944, expecting that the Allies would 
land on Taiwan, the government-general promulgated the “outline for imple- 
menting extraordinary measures in decisive war.” At this point Taiwan entered the 
final defense stage: in January 1945, to expand the “volunteer” system as Japan was 
clearly losing the war, conscription was carried out in Taiwan. By 1945, therefore, 
‘Taiwan was not only a disciplined society — it was a disciplinary one (Ts’ai 2005). 


THE EXTRA-BUREAUCRACY 


As of September 1, 1945, in the wake of Japan’s defeat, the size of the staff serving 
in the government-general of Taiwan was 117,231. Of them, 110 (0.1%) were cho- 
kuninkan; 2,070, soninkan (1.8%, or 1.9% if including the equivalents); 20,909, 
hanninkan (17.8%, or 27.1% if including the equivalents). The rest were support 
staff, totaling 83,100, or 70.9%. Race was no doubt a significant factor in bureau- 
cratic employment. Broken down by race, then only 1 Taiwanese (Tu Tsung- 
ming tH) served as chokuninkan (or 0.9% of the rank); 27 Taiwanese as sõ- 
ninkan (1.3% of the rank), or 51 (15.4%) if including the equivalents. Even at the 
lowest official rank where the overwhelming majority of Taiwanese held their 
official posts, only 3,673 Taiwanese served as hanninkan, or 17.6% of the rank; if 
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another 5,177 Taiwanese taigiisha # i834 who served at the equivalent level are 
added, then the ratio rises to 47.6%. Simply put, the majority of the Taiwanese 
worked as the supporting clerks.*# 

The Japanese “created” the “local” as a colonial space and, after 1920, further 
institutionalized it, thus integrating the local into the bureaucratic structure. This 
bureaucratic structure was deeply rooted in the bounded and overlapping net- 
works of natural villages, which were built into semi-official local organizations. 
From this aspect, the formation of a dual bureaucratic structure in colonial Tai- 
wan was not much different from its Japanese counterpart. What distinguished 
the colonial model from the mother country was mainly that in Taiwan, the 
county —rather than daza (sub-village administrative units), towns, or villages— 
was created as a colonial space parallel to the police system, thus forming a solid 
boundary of sociopolitical space for local Taiwanese. 

The development of this colonial dual structure also enabled Japan to tap into 
Taiwan’s manpower and natural sources outside of its formal bureaucratic struc- 
ture, set up initially to serve as an intervention mechanism for the colonial gov- 
ernment. The integration of the local into the colonial administrative structure 
after 1920 along the colonial space, for example, significantly improved the co- 
ordination between the colonizer and the colonized, but the continued existence 
of such a dual-structured colonial space in local administration could also com- 
plicate coordination problems in unexpected ways, especially during wartime. 
The integration problem of the hokō into the umbrella organization of the ISPS 
provides only one such example during the war years. 

For all its harshness and racial discrimination, the hokd now symbolizes in an 
idealized measure the “good old days” of order, discipline, and community iden- 
tity. This reconstruction of a Japanese rule of order and discipline was shaped 
over the course of fifty years of Japanese rule. Moreover, it was reinforced by the 
civil war-cum-cold war political structure in East Asia in which Taiwan has been 
struggling to search for a self-identity. Thanks to the hokd’s tie to the police sys- 
tem, the gaisho heads did not become the targets of resentment, either before 
or after the war. Rather, resentment was directed at the police system and, to 
some extent, the hokō system.” The hokō was not improvised by the Japanese as 
a makeshift wartime measure — it was rooted in traditional Han Chinese society 
and evolved over four decades, from a policing system for social control to an all- 
embracing cell organization for local administration and wartime mobilization 
(Ts’ai 1990). 

The extra-bureaucracy of the Japanese colonial administration allowed the 
government-general of Taiwan to respond promptly to Japan’s wartime demands 
with minimal bureaucratic red tape. This may help explain, if only partly, why 
wartime mobilization was carried out earlier and more effectively in Japan’s colo- 
nies than in Japan proper. The Japanese made their administration of Taiwan 
work, in essence, by turning the civil bureaucracy into a disciplinary institution 
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for effective administration. Colonial governance also worked to shape the colo- 
nial administration into a disciplined tool for social control. 


NOTES 


“1 would like to thank Dr. Peter Zarrow of the Institute of Modern History, Academia 
Sinica (Taiwan) and Edmund Fung of the University of West Sydney (Australia), for their 
critical remarks and editorial help in this and earlier versions of this paper. 

1. By social “grafting,” I mean a certain mixing of Taiwanese and Japanese, such as the 
revived hok6 (baojia f% Ħ , a tithing organization of households for social control) system in 
colonial Taiwan. 

2. “Governmentality,” referring to “techniques of government,” is a neologism created by 
Michel Foucault; see his article on “governmentality” (1991). The term is employed in this 
essay to “pose the question of the epistemological and technical conditions of existence of 
the political, to analyse the historical a priori by which we construct politics as a domain of 
thought and action, and to analyse the instrumentation, vocabulary and forms of reason by 
which this is done,” see Dean 1999: 47. 

3. The term “extra-bureaucracy,” rather than “informal bureaucracy,” is employed here 
with a broader definition, which not only embraces the informal bureaucracy but also ex- 
tends to a gray area, of which semibureaucratic organizations such as the Youth Corps and 
the hoko were important components. It is important to note that while in the study of mod- 
ern Japan the term “extra-bureaucracy”often applies to political parties, there was no such 
mechanism in colonial Taiwan. 

4. “Taiwan sotokufu kansei chi kaisei” (November 9, 1901), Chokurei no. 201, Kobun rui- 
shu [Hoseikyoku, ed.) file no. 25 (1901), vol. 4. 

5. The five boards are, respectively, board of general affairs (somukyoku), board of finance 
(zaimukyoku), board of communication (tstishinkyoku), board of industry (shokusankyoku), 
and board of public works (dobokukyoku). 

6. “Naimu daishin seigi Taiwan sotokufu kansei chū kaisei” (October 1, 1901; Naiko no. 
204), and Kébun ruishū file no. 25 (1901), vol. 4. 

7. “Keisatsu kanri shokumu Sen ni kansuru ken” (November 9, 1910; Chokurei no. 427 of 
Japan) and same law (November 26, 1920; Chokurei no. 553 of Taiwan), Kobun ruishi file 
no. 44 (1920), vol. 10. 

8. “Qualified senior officials” here refers to incumbent high-ranking administrative offi- 
cials (kodo gyoseikan m 517808) at the time of the 1901 reform, and “qualified senior police 
officers,” to keibuchd (#28 R), chief keibu of a prefecture or a sub-prefecture (benmusho #t 
Æ, a dispatched unit of a prefecture). Article one of “Taiwan sotokufu chiho shokuin toku- 
betsu niny6rei” (November 1901; Chokurei no. 214), and “Taiwan sdtokufu keishi tokubetsu 


ninyðrei” (November 1901; Chokurei no. 212), see Kobun ruishii file no. 25 (1901), vol. 4. 

9. Articles 7 and 8 of “Taiwan sotokufu chihokan kansei” (March 1896; Chokurei no. 91), 
Kobun ruishū file no. 21 (1897), vol. 11; article 19 of “Taiwan sotokufu kansei chit kaisei” 
(November 9, 1901; Chokurei no. 201), Kanpo no. 5508 (November 11, 1901), 209. 
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10. “Taiwan sétokufu chihdkan kansei” (November 9, 1901; Chokurei no. 202), Kanpo 
no. 5508 (November 11, 1901), 210. 

11. Article two of “Taiwan sotokufu chihd shokuin tokubetsu ninydrei” (November 1901; 
Chokurei no. 214), Kobun ruishii file no. 25 (1901), vol. 4. 

12. Article 38 of “Taiwan sotokufu chihokan kansei” (June 1898; Chokurei no. 108), Kō- 
bun ruishu file no. 25 (1901), vol. 4. 

13. “Taiwan sdtokufu cho jimukan oyobi chō keishi tokubetsu ninyorei” (October 25, 
1909; Chokurei no. 287), Taiwan horei shiiran (1918), part I, 129. 

14. “Taiwan sotokufu kansei,” Taiwan sdtokufu shokuinroku (1910), 2. Incidentally, the 
chief of civil administration was to head the bureau of civil administration from 1901 through 
1919. And, from 1920 till the end of Japanese rule, it was renamed s6mu chokan (chief of the 
bureau of general affairs), while the board of general affairs (somukyoku) came to be abol- 
ished. See the revised bureaucratic system of 1919, Taiwan sdtokufu shokuinroku (1920), 23. 

15. “Hannin bunkan tokubetsu ninydrei” (August 20, 1920; Chokurei no. 357), Kébun rui- 
shi file no. 44 (1920), vol. 10. 

16. Shih 2001. This case study, however, refers only to the last two decades of Japanese rule. 

17. “Taiwan sétokufu chihokan kansei” (July 27, 1920; Chokurei no. 218), Taiwan horei 
shūran (1918), part 1, 47. 

18, Buraku as a term in Japanese history means both natural settlements (shūraku) and 
special buraku (tokubetsu buraku). Buraku (a hamlet or natural village) was a term popu- 
larly used in both prewar and postwar Taiwan. While it remains to be examined, this term 
seems to have first been used by the Japanese, consciously or unconsciously, to identify natu- 
ral settlements in “undeveloped” regions, in contrast with regions well “developed” in terms 
of modernity. It was reified by anthropologists working in Taiwan in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and since then has been taken for granted by the academy until today. 

19. Torigoe 1985:72-74. Buraku also refers to the meaning of “outcastes” or “the lowly” 
in modern Japan, but it is the geo-historical, and not the social, implication that concerns us 
here. 

20. As of 1936, there were 9,724 mura, 1,693 towns (machi), and 129 cities (shi) in Japan 
(Embree 1964 [1939]:35). 

21. In practice, moreover, it referred to neighborhood associations in cities and urban areas 
only, as neighborhood associations were called rinpo when applied to rural Japan. Neverthe- 
less, “neighborhood associations” in English generally refer to both tonarigumi and rinpo, as 
well as similar organizations such as hoka. 

22. For excellent research on the theoretical formulation of traditional Taiwanese settle- 
ments, see Shih 1996. 

23. Again, this does not mean that prior to 1920 the concept of aza and 6aza was not intro- 
duced to Taiwan —it was. However, the pair of vocabulary items existed only in a geographi- 
cal sense whereby a variety of colonial administrative purposes (such as investigations of land 
and population, and thus household registrations and taxation systems, as well as social con- 
trols) were made possible. 

24. In this paper, the “war era” refers to the period from 1931 through 1945; that is, the 
“Fifteen Years’ War.” 

25. Fujita 1944a. Fujita Takeo headed the survey section of the “survey committee of 
metropolitan Tokyd administration” at the time of the writing. 
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26. Ralph Braibanti, however, pointed out the fact that the distribution of rationed com- 
modities in Japan did not actually begin until October 29, 1942, some two years after the im- 
plementation of the tonarigumi system, and he thus cautioned against remarks made in some 
recent studies that “the tonarigumi was reorganized for the purpose of distributing rations” 
(1948 :150). 

27. For chonaikai, see also Taisei yokusankai chosakai daikyii tinkai 1943. 

28. Nakatsuka 1978 and 1983. Nakatsuka Akira is one of very few Japanese scholars today 
who treat the Gaza seriously in terms of its role in Japan’s war mobilization. 

29. “Southward Advance,” as opposed to “Northward Advance” (hokushin J63), was not 


formally endorsed as Japan’s national policy until 1936. In Taiwan, this policy was further 
elaborated, three years later, and put into a slogan: “Japanization, industrialization, and 
Southward Advance” (kominka BR{E, kogyoka T 3246, and nanshinka H16). 

30. The abolition issue of the hokō was once raised in the self-rule movement of the 19205. 


For details, see Ts’ai 1995. 

31. Since the hokō system was racially directed against the Han Taiwanese, one wonders 
if the hokō agents (hosei or baozheng in particular) ever became a source of resentment after 
the colonial rule came to an end. This, however, does not seem to have been the case in the 
immediate period of postwar Taiwan. The surveys I conducted as a form of oral history in 
the early 1990s revealed that the elders who had lived through the two regimes indeed em- 
braced mixed feelings toward the hok6 system (Ts’ai 1994). 

32. It is intriguing to note that the county (gun) system in Japan was abolished in 1921, fol- 
lowed by the abolition of county chiefs in 1926. In this way, gun was abolished as a political 
division, thus placing mura directly under the prefectural government. The county remained, 
however, a geographical and social unit, as people continued to be conscious of their iden- 
tity with a particular county, and many agricultural and business organizations were built 
upon a county-wide basis (Embree, 1964 [1939]:22). Debates over whether the county sys- 
tem should be abolished included attacks on its ineffectiveness and financial insufficiency, 
as well as on county heads who had supported anti-establishment movements, and so forth. 
Yet such debates may help explain why at roughly the same time the county system was re- 
enforced in Taiwan. 

33. Taiwan sdtokufu 1945:8; Kondo 1996:432. The term “employees for both government 
offices and public organizations” (kankoga shokuin) refers not only to civilian ofhcials of 
four formal ranks of statute (shinninkan, chokuninkan, soninkan, and hanninkan) and their 
equivalents, taigiisha, but also all support staff who worked as clerks (riin), commissioned 
(part-time) employees (shokutaku), daily-waged employees (yatoi ) and office runners (jimu 
yatoi ), and the like. 

34. In the comparison between Taiwan and Indonesia, the former under Japanese colo- 
nial rule and the latter under Japanese wartime occupation, historical contingency matters. 
In Indonesia under Japanese rule, for instance, the peasants’ hatred was directed immedi- 
ately at the village and hamlet heads and other lower-level administrators, mainly because 
of the latter’s identification with the strict conscription of labor and food (rice in particular) 


(Kurasawa 1981). 
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[6] 
THE STATE OF TAIWANESE CULTURE AND 
TAIWANESE NEW LITERATURE IN 1937 


Issues on Banning Chinese Newspaper Sections 
and Abolishing Chinese Writings 


KAWAHARA ISAO 


ABOLISHING THE CHINESE-LANGUAGE SECTION 
IN ALL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


On March 1, 1937, the second page of the Taiwan Daily News printed the follow- 


ing announcement: 


The following four newspapers jointly announce that due to the current state of 
affairs we have decided to abolish the Chinese section. It has been over forty years 
since Japan took over Taiwan. In the light of the thoroughness of imperialization 
and the flourishing of cultural activities, we believe there is no hindrance to the 
complete abolition of the Chinese section. Beginning on April 1, the Taiwan News, 
Tainan News, and Taiwan Daily News will drop their Chinese sections; Taiwan 
shinminpod 43 RF will cut its Chinese section to half of its current four pages 
on April 1 and abolish it completely on the first of June. In place of the Chinese 
section, we are determined to double our efforts in our mission as news organiza- 
tions to strengthen our content. We sincerely hope you, our readers, will under- 
stand this change. 


In accordance with this notice, the Chinese language disappeared from the 
three listed daily newspapers on April 1, 1937. The only newspaper that was run 
by the Taiwanese, Taiwan New Civil News, reduced its Chinese sections from 
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four pages to two pages on April 1, and then abolished it completely on June 1 to 
accommodate its mostly native readership. 

Though the abolishment of Chinese language was framed as an agreement 
negotiated by the four newspaper organizations, it was implemented at a time 
when only one-third of the population was considered proficient in Japanese. In 
other words, though there were about one and half million natives who under- 
stood some level of Japanese, their capability was still rather limited, and about 
three and a half million people still had no knowledge of the Japanese language. 
The banning of the Chinese section newspaper definitely would have had a great 
impact on the business of the news organizations." 

Further, it seems rather unlikely that all daily newspapers, considering they 
competed with each other for readership, all voluntarily took the same action. 
Rather, it might be more appropriate for us to suppose that they were under some 
sort of pressure or order from the office of the governor-general to take up this 
action. Here I will examine the process and methods through which the office of 
the governor-general forced the newspaper organizations to ban all Chinese in 
the news media. 


THE INQUIRY AT THE LOWER HOUSE 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Before the above statement was issued by the four newspaper organizations, Ma- 
tsuda Takechiyo #4 M 4t FAIR, representative of the Minsei Fx Party, made 
inquiries into the issue of abolishing the Chinese section in newspapers in the 
Lower House Budget Committee at the general assembly on February 25. Men- 
tion of the inquiry appeared as a brief item in the newspaper in Japan the next day, 
stating only that “Matsuda inquired about the abolition of the Chinese section 
in newspapers and magazines but the government did not reply to the inquiry.”? 
Further, the morning edition of the Taiwan Daily News dated February 26, 1937, 
recorded that the minister of colonial affairs, Yuki Toyotard {IRSA P, literally 
cut off Representative Matsuda Takechiyo’s inquiry into the motivation for abol- 
ishment of all Chinese in newspapers and magazines by delaying his reply and 
submitting the matter to further investigation. 

Either way, the issue did not garner much attention in the Lower House Budget 
Committee at the general assembly. However, the February 25 assembly record 
shows the inquiry made by Representative Matsuda: 


This is something that occurred in Taiwan, with the military advisor at the center 
of the matter. It is said that due to the wishes of the military, as of this April 1, the 
Chinese language will be forced to disappear from all newspapers and magazines, 
including the Taiwan Daily News, Taiwan News, and Tainan News, and only the 
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Taiwan New Civil News will maintain one page of Chinese. I would like to have 
government officials from the Ministry of Colonial Affairs elaborate on the truth 
of this matter. 


Representative Matsuda’s inquiry is significant in that it indicates that the initia- 
tive for the abolishment of the Chinese language in newspapers and magazines 
did not come from the news media organizations themselves. The abolishment of 
the Chinese language was imposed upon them by the military. Further, though 
the joint public announcement of the policy was published on March 1, Matsuda 
knew of it beforehand and brought it up during the February 25 assembly inquiry. 

Morioka Jird # [i] — Bf, the head of general affairs in the governor-general’s 
office of Taiwan, replied to Matsuda’s inquiry as follows: 


Let me answer the question which Mr. Matsuda raised a while ago. The Chinese 
section in newspapers will be abolished soon in Taiwan. As everyone knows, we 
have been trying very hard to promote the National Language [i.e., Japanese] in 
Taiwan. All the newspapers echo our effort, realizing that Chinese language is an 
impediment to the popularization of Japanese. They also understand that at this 
day and time, abolishing the Chinese paper section will not cause inconveniences 
to their readers, so they all came to the agreement to do it in unison. I count on 
your understanding of this matter. (Quoted in Taiwan Daily News, March 2, 1937, 
morning edition) 


Representative Matsuda wanted to continue his inquiry, but was interrupted 
by the head of the committee, Koyama Matsutoshi, who moved the Chinese lan- 
guage issue to the first subcommittee for the budget committee. However, the dis- 
cussion that ensued in the subcommittee was not reported in the Japanese news 
media at all and even Taiwan Daily News gave it scant attention.? Because of the 
lack of publicity in the mass media, researchers of Taiwan have never looked into 
the subcommittee record. Fortunately, it is well preserved and we can get a clear 
picture of the heated debate at the time. 

On March 2, Representative Matsuda Takechiyo continued his inquiry at the 
first subcommittee for the budget committee. Deputy Minister of Colonial Affairs 
Irie Kaihei A YF replied to his question that since the Japanese language had 
been widely popularized, all major news media organizations determined that 
there was no longer a need for Chinese language sections. Upon consultations 
held among all the newspapers, it was decided that Chinese would be abolished 
as of April 1. 

Representative Matsuda pushed for the truth, dubious that the newspaper 
media would abolish Chinese language voluntarily. He continued his quest, stat- 
ing: “This does not accord with information we have learned. Rather, we think it 
is the result of Chief of Staff of the Army Ogisu’s forceful persuasion and pressure 
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on the news media since last year. The news media is incapable of resistance and 
thus reluctantly agreed to do so. I would like you to elaborate on this speculation.” 

Representative Nakamura Hirotoshi Hiiti fi) (Seiyūkai BK faction) also 
chimed in with the following inquiry: “I understand that in order to teach the Tai- 
wanese people Japanese, Taiwanese papers were not allowed to be published. ... 
However, it seems to me rather drastic to make all the newspapers published in 
nothing but Japanese. I am afraid that it may cause resentment (from the native 
population).” 

Again, to this concern, Morioka Jird pointed to the fact that the policy had 
been discussed by the “Committee for Promoting Good Citizenship” during the 
time of the previous governor-general, Nakagawa Kenzo t} JI #34, in July two 
years before. He indicated that although the chief of staff of the military had em- 
phasized the need for banning Chinese, he was only one of many who held the 
same opinion. Also, as for the date for implementing the banning policy —origi- 
nally it was to be January first, but after several extensions, but now had settled 
into two different starting dates: April 1 and June 1. 

Representative Matsuda, rebutting Morioka’s response, pointed to the news 
media’s powerlessness in resisting Chief of Staff Ogisu’s pressure on the banning 
policy: “I would simply like you to acknowledge the fact that the military played a 
potent role in fostering this measure in order to thoroughly elevate the spirit of the 
citizen by promoting National Language.” Matsuda continued: “There are five 
million ethnic Han and only about two hundred thousand Japanese in Taiwan. 
I do not understand how you can talk about elevating the spirit of the citizen on 
one hand and on the other suddenly abolish the Chinese section in news media.” 
Matsuda pushed on: “I think it is outrageous to try to abolish the Chinese lan- 
guage, a language of another ethnic group, the most stubborn Han ethnic group, 
a majority group.” 

To his outrage, Morioka retorted: “It is certainly not an easy task to completely 
erase the native language of the islanders. However, it is a matter of course to 
compel them to use Japanese since they are the subjects of Japan. I would not 
say so of all island inhabitants, but there are some that still regard Chinese as 
their mother tongue. One way to rid them of this idea is to get rid of their own 
national language. Making them use the Japanese language will be one way to 
make them realize that Japan is the only motherland they have.” Morioka insisted 
that since the Taiwanese had now become Japanese, it was their duty to learn the 
“national language” and it was all but natural to eliminate Hanwen #83 (ie., 
Chinese). 

The debate went on for a long time. However, perhaps because of pressure 
from the office of the governor-general and also because Representative Matsuda 
did not have sufficient evidence to prove his point, he was not able to get a very 
satisfactory explanation. Nevertheless, from the record we can safely conclude 
that banning the Chinese newspaper section was the result of Ogisu’s strong-arm 
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tactics forced upon a news media that was too weak to resist. It reveals a deeply 
rooted, complicit scheme by the military, the governor-general, and the news 
media. 


THE COUNCIL FOR PROMOTING 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


I will now focus on the “Committee for Promoting Good Citizenship” mentioned 
by Morioka. The correct title for the organization should be “council” rather than 
“committee” (Minfu sakko kyogikai). A council meeting that included the mili- 
tary, bureaucracy, and powerful civilians had been called by Governor-General 
Nakagawa on July 25, with its purpose being “to emphasize our concerns for 
the promotion of good citizenship in order to achieve a comprehensive assimi- 
lation and to elevate the national spirit of the people on the island during this 
urgent time.” Those who attended included chiefs of bureaus under the governor- 
general’s office, heads of the states, administrators, the mayor of Taipei City, Presi- 
dent Shidehara Hiroshi # JR 44 of Taipei Imperial University, Supreme Court 
Judge Saito, Chief Prosecutor Tomono, Chief of Staff for the Military Ogisu, 
Security Chief Iwamatsu, Captain Sato, Head of the Military Police Oki, naval 
officer Sakai, principals of public schools, powerful civilians, and section chiefs 
from all ministries—in all, about one hundred and twenty people.‘ 

The meeting began with Governor-General Nakagawa reading the “Imperial 
Edict for Promoting National Spirit,” followed by Chief of General Affairs Hirat- 
suka’s 324% welcoming remarks. After Culture and Education Minister Fuka- 
gawa’s PRJI| address, the meeting started its deliberations. The morning was a 
free discussion session, and Miyamoto Ichigaku 2 4 — & (president of Tainan 
News) moved to organize a committee to submit a formal report. The motion was 


passed and twelve members and one chair were appointed. 

Even though Miyamoto was the one who made the motion for organizing the 
committee, it is difficult to ascertain whether he did this of his own volition. An- 
other attendee, civilian Miyoshi Tokusaburd = #7 #@ = $}, later stated in his book 
that it seemed that the Culture and Education Ministry asked him to make the 
motion.’ Of the committee members, seven were Japanese and five were Taiwan- 
ese, and the majority of them were well-known industrialists and socially promi- 
nent members of society. The fact that some of the most important figures of 
the Taiwanese news media, such as Osawa Teikichi Aj # # (chief editor of 
Taiwan Daily News), Matsuoka Tomio #3 ffi] $ HE (owner of Taiwan News), and 
Miyamoto Ichigaku (president of Tainan News), were serving on the committee 
implies that the office of the governor-general had played a role in determining 
its composition. On the other hand, it is also rather suspicious that the only daily 
newspaper that did not fully comply with the ban, Taiwan shin minpo, was not 
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included in the committee. The twelve members of the committee were able to 
come back later that day with a full report, indicating that it had been prepared 
by the Culture and Education Ministry beforehand. 

In the afternoon session of the meeting some proposals were made to amend 
the report, and a final version could not be agreed upon immediately. Again, ac- 
cording to Miyoshi’s book, the military took a hard line on the issue and there 
was some tension. Osawa, Matsuoka, and Miyamoto all agreed on banning the 
Chinese language. Also, Abbot Takabayashi $ #k expressed his wish to include 
religious groups in the final report. 

The hard-line position taken by the military included two amendments made 
by naval officer Sakai. One replaced “In order to promote good citizenship, all 
governmental offices, schools, companies, banks, and other civil organizations 
should take the lead in implementing appropriate policies” with “In order to thor- 
oughly carry out the movement of promoting good citizenship, all governmental 
offices, schools, companies, banks, civil organizations, religious groups, and news 
media should take the lead in implementing appropriate policies.” 

The statement “In order to popularize the national language, all everyday 
speech should be in Japanese to reinforce the consciousness of nationhood” was 
replaced with “In order to thoroughly popularize the national language, all every- 
day speech, newspapers, and magazines should be in Japanese to reinforce the 
consciousness of nationhood. In the light of the nation’s state of emergency, the 
creed of national defense should be fully implemented.” 

In other words, the core proposal of the military’s tough position was that “all 
newspapers and magazines should get rid of the Chinese sections and be unified 
in using the Japanese language only.” To this proposal, three newspapers (Taiwan 
Daily News, Taiwan News, Tainan News) that catered to the government’s favor 
agreed with the military’s proposal while the Shinminpé indicated disagreement 
with the policy, though there was no record of what kind of protest they made. 
There were some oppositional comments, but the situation seemed to be moving 
toward one side. The next day, the Taiwan Daily News reported on the meeting: 


Mr. Tanimoto [principal of Taipei High School Tanimoto Seishin # 434.0) stood 
up and said that it’s all well and fine to abolish the Chinese language but he wor- 
ried what old people who relied solely on Chinese sources to get their informa- 
tion would do. To his comment, Chief of Staff of the Military Ogisu responded 
strongly, and there was a lively debate. 


The meeting was able to proceed according to the wishes of the office of the 
governor-general and the military, and the two amendments made by the mili- 
tary were accepted and passed unanimously. In other words, the decision to ban 
the Chinese language in newspapers and magazines was forced upon the com- 
mittee by Ogisu and passed by the floor. 
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For the office of the governor-general to “promote complete and thorough use 
of Japanese,” it was felt necessary to ban Chinese from newspaper and magazines. 
As for the military, Chinese in newspapers and magazines was an obstacle to its 
goal of “fully implementing the creed of national defense.” So in a sense, the 
office of the governor-general and the military apparatus shared the same inter- 
est in banning Chinese. Knowing that no one could resist the will of the military, 
the office of the governor-general assigned the three major newspapers to draft 
the final report, indicating that everyone present should agree to the proposal. 
The first charge of the “imperial subject movement” (kõmin und6 $ R38 8)) was 
to “promote complete and thorough use of Japanese,” and the council meeting 
achieved this goal—all that was left was to find the right timing for implement- 
ing the policy, and the office had only to put more pressure on the newspapers 
to come up with a date of execution. 

However, banning Chinese was not a decision made out of the blue at the 
council meeting. Several days before, on July 22 and 23, a conference for local 
governors throughout the whole island was held in the same conference room. 
Governors of five prefectures (Taipei, Hsinchu, Taichung, Tainan, Kaohsiung) 
plus district administrators from the three districts (Hualian, Taidong, Penghu), 
together with all bureau chiefs and section heads of the office, were gathered to 
hear the call by Hiratsuka “to see progress in the popularization of the Japanese 
language and the expansion of language facilities, to promote everyday use of the 
language. I wish wholeheartedly that you will all do your best to realize the ideal 
of one single unified national language.” 

No matter how each newspaper might have resisted the idea, then, it is appar- 
ent that the office of the governor-general had already determined the direction 
of the matter. This political position of “promoting everyday use of the language” 
and “realizing the ideal of one single unified national language” was passed on 
by Hiratsuka to his successor, Morioka Jiré, without alteration. Both accepted 
that the Chinese language was an obstacle to the spread of Japanese, and both 
strongly felt that in order to unify the national language, banning Chinese was a 
necessary strategy. 

According to the record of the general assembly and of the Lower House Bud- 
get Committee, despite Representative Matsuda’s repeated inquiries, neither the 
office of the governor-general nor the minister of colonial affairs was willing to 
admit to putting any pressure on the news media. As for the military, it did not 
even seem aware that it had applied pressure at all. However, from the announce- 
ment by Hiratsuka at the conference for the local governors of the island and the 
proclaimed report in the Council for Promoting Good Citizenship one may con- 
clude that the office of the governor-general had been carefully laying the foun- 
dation for implementation of a policy that the news media could only go along 
with. The banning of Chinese language was based on the will of both the govern- 
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ment and the military, and certainly not voluntarily taken up by the news media 
themselves. Yet in the joint statement issued by the newspapers it was portrayed 


as a voluntary act. 


THE POLICY OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
KOBAYASHI SEIZO 


In 1937, when the Chinese-language ban was issued, the governor-general of Tai- 
wan was Kobayashi Seizo / $k BY ia (1896-1962). He was born in Hiroshima. 
After he graduated with honors from the naval academy, his military career went 
smoothly. He became deputy naval officer in 1930, and in 1931 he was commis- 
sioned as Commander in Chief for the First Naval Battalion and the Joint Bat- 
talions. In 1933 he was promoted to admiral and was seen as the next minister 
of the navy. His position regarding reduction of naval force was at odds with the 
navy, however, and he thus lost his chance to serve as minister and was assigned 
to the reserves in March 1936, right after the February 26 Incident. Most people 
thought that was the end of his professional career, but six months later, on Sep- 
tember 2, he was appointed governor-general of Taiwan. He served for four years, 
until he was removed from the position on November 27, 1940. 

The appointment of Kobayashi signaled the end of nine consecutive terms 
of civilian rule that had begun in 1919 when the Seiyūkai KR @ faction of 
Hara Takashi JR #%’s cabinet appointed Yamada Kenjiro to replace the previous 
governor-general, who came from the military. The other notable feature of Koba- 
yashi’s appointment is that he came from the navy despite the fact that the army 
had a dominant position in Taiwan. In any case, Taiwan entered into its second 
period of rule by governors-general with military backgrounds. 

During the period when civilians occupied the position of governor-general of 
Taiwan there were frequent changes in the position, whenever the cabinet went 
through any change. It is understandable that the position needed to reflect the 
cabinet's colonial policy. For example, neither Hamaguchi Osachi 1 [i =s 
(Minsei Party) cabinet in July 1929 nor Kawamura Takeji Jilt | W's (Seiyūkai) 
cabinet lasted more than a year. In December of 1931 the Inukai Tsuyoshi (Sei- 
yükai) cabinet was established. During the January 13 cabinet meeting of the fol- 
lowing year, without consulting the governor-general of Taiwan, Ota Masahiro 

KEEA (Minsei Party), it was decided to terminate the chief of general affairs, 
Kinoshita Shinsaburð 41 L4 = 68. Again, in the cabinet meeting on January 29, 
it was also determined that the head of the police, Inoue Ei, would be terminated. 
Ota resigned in protest of the direct interference by the cabinet. 

Domestic politics had a great impact on Taiwan. Whenever a new governor- 
general was appointed, the position of chief of general affairs also underwent a 
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change. At the same time, when a new governor-general arrived, new rules and 
regulations would be put in place to replace the old ones, causing confusion 
among the bureaucrats and the Taiwanese people. Therefore, the islanders did 
not trust the civilian administrators. In some cases, “in order to expand the in- 
fluence of the political party the governor belonged to and to raise funds for the 
party, the governor's office established special relationships with sugar companies 
or other special interest companies. They spent most of their time receiving and 
socializing with visitors from Japan.” Therefore, Kobayashi Seizé’s appointment 
garnered a lot of attention. Once Kobayashi arrived in Taiwan, he proclaimed his 
wish to implement the imperial subjugation of the Taiwanese people, the indus- 
trialization of Taiwan, and also the transformation of Taiwan into a base for the 
southern advance in Japan’s military expansion to the South. Kobayashi stated in 
his memoir My Abridged History (Hisha no ryakureki ULEDI): 


I think the Japanese and the Taiwanese are all the children of the emperor. There 
is no great difference between their abilities. And since there is a whole string 
of islands connecting the two places, certainly I think all discriminative policies 
making distinctions between the Japanese and the islanders should be removed. I 
will make “Japan and Taiwan as one” (naitai itchi) as my basic strategy. Because 
of that we should promote education, strengthen the compulsory education sys- 
tem, creating new organs for formulating autonomous local rules, and making an 


effort to make them our equals in the spiritual and intellectual dimensions. 


In other words, Kobayashi's basic strategy was “Japan and Taiwan as one” and 
making the Taiwanese into Japanese. For that purpose, promoting the national 
language (Japanese) was essential. Therefore, he sought to remove Chinese from 
the school system and also from all newspapers and magazines. Other than the 
language issue, to press forward with “reverence to kami #48 BAB” he also en- 
forced obligatory worship at Shinto shrines, the reorganization of traditional tem- 
ples, and the prohibition of long-established local religious activities and festivals 
as well as native theatrical performances in order to rid Taiwanese of their native 
consciousness and to promote the “imperial subject movement.” 


CRITICISM OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
KOBAYASHI SEIZO 


Kobayashi was a pioneer in implementing the imperial subject movement and 
was very aggressive in promoting the Japanese language in order to graft the Japa- 
nese spirit onto the Taiwanese. There is powerful evidence that he put pressure 
on the news media. In his My Humble Opinion on the Taiwanese News Media 
Under the Japanese Colonial Rule (Nihon tōchi jidai no Taiwan shinbunkai kan- 
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ken HASH Bi ST RE R) Mutsu Kojo was critical of Kobayashi, but 
particularly harsh toward the chief of general affairs, Morioka.” 


The planning stage to rein in the Taiwanese news media was undertaken by the 
military, the bureaucrats, and some of the civilians. The execution of the plan 
was carried out by Navy General Governor Kobayashi, Chief of General Affairs 
Morioka Jird, head of the police Futami Naozo Z REZ, Secretary-General Su- 
zuki, and military police section chief Hashitsume Kiyoto iB A. Kobayashi 
came from the military and did not know much about politics. Morioka had served 


as the head of the police and security bureau at the interior ministry and was also 
a protégée of Mori Itaru at the Seiyiikai faction. It is no wonder that Morioka 
chose two Seiytikai faction members — Futami and Hashitsume— whereas Suzuki 
was a high-ranking bureaucrat who did not show a particular political tinge but 
often went along with the flow. Morioka was a hardcore Seiyūkai member, and 
he found out before he arrived in Taiwan the political affiliations of the bureau- 
crats who would be working under him. He was a suspicious, difficult person who 
guarded vigilantly against anyone affiliated with the Minsei Party and made per- 
sonnel changes accordingly. Therefore, it is no surprise that the bureaucracy in 
Taiwan began to take on a Seiyūkai tinge. Next, he proceeded to politicize the 
news media. ... Morioka viewed Kobayashi as a hindrance and acted arrogantly 
toward him. Morioka’s first and foremost enemy was the Minsei Party. He used the 
excuse that the news media was dominated by Minsei Party loyalists, which hin- 
dered the governor-general’s political goals, to crack down, without any warning, 
on news media that reported the progress of the war. It was Morioka and Hashi- 
tsume who conspired to implement these acts of media control. We can also view 
the three civilians who concurred with the act as co-conspirators. ... It was the 
military and a few powerful civilians who put the Taiwanese news media in dire 
straits.? 

The consolidation of Taiwanese news media into one started with the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937 by Kobayashi Seizé, Morioka Jiro, and Hashitsume Kiyoto. 
We should never forget that these three are the founding fathers of the suppres- 
sion of the Taiwanese news media. Besides Kawamura Tooru Jilt and Miyoshi 
Tokusaburé, two civilians who were involved in the issue, it was these three who 


: i 10 
were responsible for censoring newspapers. 


What Mutsu Kojo refers to as “censoring newspapers” did not include the aboli- 
tion of the Chinese-language section. However, from this record we can clearly 
see that the Kobayashi regime put a lot of pressure on the news media, thereby 
limiting freedom of speech, and that Morioka, Futami, and Hashitsume were the 
ones who carried out the policy. 

In April 1937 the Chinese-language sections in newspapers were banned. At 
the same time, all writing and publication in Chinese was also forbidden. Koba- 
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yashi was also the one who got rid of the Chinese course in the public schools 
for natives, and the one who initiated the policy on unifying and managing the 
temples. His four-year reign is comparatively long, but he initiated many unpopu- 
lar policies and so was not a very popular governor.” 


THE CHINESE ERADICATION POLICY OF THE 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


In April 1937, when the Chinese-language sections in newspapers were banned, 
Chinese courses in all the public schools were also removed from the curricu- 
lum. Up until that time, Chinese had been available as an elective course. How- 
ever, in February 1937, an amendment to the “Rules and Regulations for Public 
Schools” was made to remove the section that said “Chinese can be added as an 
elective course.” In other words, Chinese was eliminated from the public schools 
in order to achieve the goal of “cultivating virtue, meritorious actions, and civic 
spirit through the promotion of the National Language, which is our fundamen- 
tal charge in the education of this island.” In fact, only 37 schools (13 in Taipei 
county, 24 in Taichung county) in the entire island offered Chinese as an elec- 
tive course, a mere 6 percent out of the total 625 schools on the island.!? As there 
was no urgent reason to change the rule, one may see reflected in this change the 
emphasis that the governor-general placed on the eradication of Chinese. The 
abolition of the Chinese sections in the newspapers and the elimination of the 
Chinese courses in school worked in tandem with each other. 

On April 1, 1937, the first day the eradication policy were put into place, the 
Taiwan Daily News carried a conversation with Kobayashi, as well as celebratory 
notes from Hata Shunroku $M 7x, the commander in chief of the military, act- 
ing Chief of General Affairs Tabata, and the chief of the bureau of culture and 
education, Shimada Shései. 

Kobayashi first stated that “from my own standpoint in ruling this island, which 
is to make Taiwan to fully become part of Japan, this occasion is indeed worth 
celebrating.” He expressed his gratitude to the news media: “I am sure you have 
encountered numerous difficulties in pursuing this policy. I would like to con- 
vey my appreciation for your courage and sacrifice for the greater cause of as- 
similating Taiwan into Japan.” He further elaborated: “For the convenience of 
our readers we were not able to completely eliminate Chinese before this. But it 
was only a matter of time; no one questioned that we would one day have to do 
this,” and concluded, “Basically, promoting spoken and written Japanese is a long- 
established policy of the Office of Governor-General. We firmly believe that only 
in this way [eradicating Chinese] can we achieve true assimilation and can bring 
happiness to the islanders, both materially and spiritually. With the banning of 
Chinese from the news media, we are hoping to hasten the adoption of Japanese. 
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The office of the governor-general not only urges all government organizations to 
use Japanese on a daily basis, but also asks the public to cooperate in this matter.” 

The office of the governor-general issued an order, signed by Morioka, to all 
local administrators, enforcing total daily use of Japanese language, an unprece- 
dented order that cast a wide net. Thus, on April 1, 1937, Chinese disappeared 
completely from all daily newspapers. 

Atthe same time, the “Alliance for the Acculturation of Taiwan” (Taiwan kyoka 
rengokai G PUCE & &) mobilized all cultural and civic groups throughout 
the colony to promote guidelines regarding the use of Japanese at home, the pro- 
motion of Japanese in the countryside, the advocation of Japanese in cities and 
townships, the organization of various Japanese language groups, etc. 

Because of these campaigns, the popularization of the Japanese language ac- 
celerated rapidly. The movement became established throughout the island with 
the recognition of “Japanese language families” (kokugo j6y6 katei [Hab % FA 
RE) and the provision of many actual material benefits to families using Japanese 
daily. For example, in Taipei the benefits for the privileged families were clearly 
stated: enrollment in the elementary schools reserved for the Japanese only (sho- 
gakko /|\°# 88); priority consideration for middle school admission; employment 
at all levels of public offices; commissions to honorary positions in social orga- 
nizations; eligibility for business permits and assistance; and permission to visit 
Japan on business trips.” ji 

In actuality, Chinese was purged from elementary schools for natives (kogakko 
43288), newspapers were only in Japanese, and both in the workplace and at 
home Japanese was the compulsory language. The attempt was to compel those 
who used Taiwanese not only to feel uneasy but to have a guilty conscience. As of 
April 1937, creative writing in Chinese, the traditional language of the Taiwanese 
people, was essentially eliminated through its banning in all elementary schools 
for natives and the prohibition on Chinese-language sections in all newspapers 
and magazines. In its place, people were coerced into using Japanese. 


REACTIONS AND THE AFTERMATH OF CHINESE 
ERADICATION POLICY 


The prohibition on use of the Chinese language in Taiwanese news media does 
not seem to have received any attention inside Japan. There was no report in 
either the Osaka Mainichi News t3 H #1] or the Tokyo Asahi News HE #1 Bi. 
The people of Japan appear to have regarded the prohibition on Chinese in Tai- 
wan as a matter of course, a matter that had no news value. The issue did not 
merit a single line in the Great Taiwanese Chronicle published by the Taiwan 
keisei shinpo (Taiwan Printing, Inc., December 1938, 4th ed.). Even in the realm 
of Taiwanese public opinion, then, the issue was not a big one. 
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On the other hand, an article in Nihon gakugei shinbun HAFEHHI (no. 82: 
April 20, 1937), most likely written by Yang Kui #33, satirized the news media’s 
complicity in this matter as a way to ingratiate themselves with the authorities: 


Four Taiwanese daily newspapers and more than ten weekly publications elimi- 
nated their Chinese language section in unison (only Shin minpod #7 R$ cut its 
Chinese language section to half and will formally ban it on the first of June) on 
April 1 in order to curry favor with the authorities. For this reason, the eyes of those 
‘Taiwanese who want to learn about what happens in the world but know only the 
Chinese language will be veiled. There was a report that an old man in his seven- 
ties began to learn Japanese. Some carping chaps ridiculed him saying “Learning 
a, i, u, e, o (Japanese vowels) in your seventies, perhaps by the time you are about 
to go into your tomb you will be able to read the newspaper.” In any case, the con- 
stant slander in the news reported by the current newspapers is probably fit for 
those in the grave to read. 


In his book, Téa no ko kaku omou (R EDF 2> < B23, The child of East Asia 
thinks thus; Iwanami shoten, July, 1937), Cai Peihuo #44 spoke frankly about 


his views on this issue: 


Starting this April 1, throughout the island of Taiwan Chinese language was purged 
from the newspapers. Because of this, many elderly islanders, who know no Japa- 
nese and always get their information through the Chinese language alone, were 
suddenly thrust into a world of darkness and remain there now. This is a serious 
matter that not only inconvenienced many common folks, but also is problem- 
atic as a national policy of the Japanese empire, in view of the absolute necessity 
to maintain friendly relations with China and keep communications between the 
two countries smooth. This acceleration of the prohibition on the Chinese lan- 
guage is something I sincerely hope that both the government and general popu- 
lace of the Japanese empire, which aspires to be the leader of peace in East Asia, 
should reflect upon. Though the authorities wish to assimilate (the natives) com- 
pletely, and to be looked upon as the benevolent elders whose merit is to be ad- 
mired by all nations, is it not the case that too much pressure was applied to the 
common folks, inconveniencing their lives? Besides, I do not think those old folks, 
who were forced to rid themselves of the Chinese language, can turn around and 
pick up Japanese right away and become acculturated, as those governmental offi- 
cials expect. Although this type of act demonstrates the government's authority, 
it also indicates a failure of benevolent rule. As a policy, | suspect that it will not 
succeed and that practical benefits will be miniscule. I do not say this on behalf 
of the humble folks of my island; I speak for the greater plan of our East Asia and 
the future of my Japan. (pp. 178-179) 
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FROM THE ERADICATION OF CHINESE 
IN NEWSPAPERS TO BANNING 
WRITINGS IN CHINESE 


The office of the governor-general also issued a prohibition that banned the use of 
Chinese in all bilingual literary journals. The biggest victim of this act was Yang 
Kui’s journal New Taiwanese Literature (Taiwan Shinbungaku Ha). Its 
December 1936 issue (1:10) had announced an upcoming special issue on “Chi- 
nese literature”: “People have been lamenting the decline of Chinese literature, 
and we are trying to show (through this journal) the skill and the passion for break- 
ing the silence and come back with will be deployed by many writers who have 
not been writing for a while.” Unfortunately, censors banned this special issue, as 
mentioned in the next “Editor’s note,” (2:1), which stated: “For no obvious rea- 
son, we somehow touched a nerve with the authorities and the issue was banned.” 
Since the office of the governor-general was aggressively promoting policies such 
as “Taiwan and Japan are one” and “Imperial Subject Movement” and the Coun- 
cil for Promoting Good Citizenship had decided in July 1936 that “all newspapers 
and journals are to be published in Japanese,” the authorities could not permit 
the special Chinese issue, which seemed in contravention of official policy. 

Since Li Xianzhang £BRFR's A Collection of Taiwanese Folk Literature (6% 
Rio; published by Taiwan bungei kyokai RAXA, June 1936) was 
published just before the government hardened its policy, we may conclude that 
the aggressive enforcement was put in place after the meeting of the Council for 
Promoting Good Citizenship in July 1936. In other words, the foundations for 
the policy had already been laid in July. 

In the “Editor’s note” to one issue of New Taiwanese Literature (2:4; May 1937) 
Yang Kui noted: “In response to current tendencies, Chinese publication in this 
journal is decreasing and in no time it will face the fate of being completely ex- 
punged. For those who only write in Chinese and for those readers who read only 
Chinese, I beg your understanding and forgiveness. Let's all start again by learn- 
ing a, i, u, e, 0.” Thus magazines were also forced to take the same measures as 
the newspapers concerning their Chinese sections. Moreover, in the next issue of 
New Taiwanese Literature (2:5; June 1937) the editor lamented: “As of this issue, 
the Chinese section has been terminated. Not only is it sad for those who write 
and read only in Chinese, all of us feel a great sense of loss.” Even Taiwan Shin- 
minpo, which had until June to do away with its Chinese section, had already 
eliminated all Chinese; there was no way that New Taiwanese Literature could 
have published anything in Chinese. 

In a sense, the act signified the end of the journal New Taiwanese Literature. 
Though the main reason for the elimination of the journal was financial, itis hard 


to deny the role governmental censorship and the ban on Chinese played in its 
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demise. For the security division of the police department, which was directly in 
charge of censorship, the Edict for Taiwanese Newspapers (Taiwan shinbun rei 
4 # fl @ ) was applicable to all newspapers and journals, and New Taiwanese 
Literature was no exception. In the end, banning the Chinese sections in news- 
papers amounted to banning all Chinese creative writing. 

On the surface, there was no official order issued to ban publication in Chi- 
nese. Rather, it was a decision agreed upon through negotiations among all news 
media organizations. However, it was only window dressing. As we have seen 
from Representative Matsuda’s inquiry in the budget committee, the office of the 
governor-general and the military applied certain “forceful persuasions” (though 
he did not go into the exact content of the “forceful persuasions”) to the heads 
of the four major papers. So we can come to the conclusion that the four, at the 
urging of the authority and the military, caved in to their demands. 

The censorship system in Taiwan" involved a censor’s inspection of pre- 
publication offprints. If he determined that there were any inappropriate expres- 
sions, he would notify the publisher to erase the sections and forbid their pub- 
lication in the future. This was the so-called eradication decision or warning 
decision, an ad hoc judgment that was different from an administrative penalty for 
violating the Edict for Taiwanese Newspapers. Further, according to the content, 
there were three types of rejection: a “notification” was issued when an article 
was banned upon its publication; a “warning” was issued when a ban might be 
issued if social conditions changed; “dialogue” meant no ban had been issued 
but that the authorities relied on the discretion of the newspaper to refrain from 
publishing the said article. The so-called dialogue rejection really did not allow 
the newspaper to assert anything that was against the will of the authority. The 
same principles applied to magazines as well. 

The four major newspapers that came to agree upon banning Chinese must 
have received “dialogue” messages prior to their decision, and once the daily 
newspapers had banned the language, other weekly news outlets were bound to 
follow suit. Clear orders were issued to the magazines requesting them to also 
eliminate Chinese sections, threatening them that anything contravening the ban 
would result in a ban on that particular issue. Since magazines were not that nu- 
merous and pre-publication censorship was in place, it was not too difficult for the 
government to totally prevent publication in Chinese. Because this was censor- 
ship, it fell under the jurisdiction of the security section of the police department. 


SPECIAL PERMISSIONS FOR SOME CHINESE 
MAGAZINES AND WRITING IN CHINESE 


The ban on Chinese sections in the newspapers literally resulted in there being no 
creative literary works being published in newspapers thereafter. Li Xianzhang’s 
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A Collection of Taiwanese Fiction (Taiwan shosetsu sen 4 hE, originally 
scheduled to come out in January 1940) was an attempt to collect together fic- 
tional works written during the period of the Taiwanese New Literature Move- 
ment. However, it failed to pass the censor’s inspection and its publication was 
prohibited. l 

On the other hand, there was a Chinese literary magazine named Fengguebao 

i A% (Wind and moon) and a Chinese-Japanese art journal called Taiwan 
yishu 43 3 (fy (Taiwan art). Many Chinese novels were also published, such as 
Wu Mansha’s 5438” Shayang zhi zhong Wik z$% (The Bell of Sayang). How 
do we take into account this seemingly contradictory situation, with the banning 
of Chinese in the newspaper and forbidding the use of Chinese and the reality 
of these Chinese language publications? This is our second question. . 

The predecessor of the Chinese literary magazine Fengguebao was the Chi- 
nese newspaper Fengyue MH , which was founded on May 9, 1935. It published 
on days ending in -3, -6, or-9 and was distributed to members who knew Chinese. 
However, the content was crude and it did not last long. It folded on February 8, 
1936, after putting out its forty-fourth issue. On July 20, 1937, it reappeared in a 
new format and published its forty-fifth issue under the new name Fengguebao. 
From July 1, 1941 (the 133th issue), it was renamed Nanfang J (The south). 
Later, due to the shortage of paper, its name was again changed to Nanfang shiji 
i 47 #48 (Southern poetry) on February 25, 1944; and finally, on March 25 of 
the same year, after 190 issues, the magazine folded for good. At one point, the 
magazine arranged to have Zhang Wenhuan 4 3¢ BR start a Japanese language 
section, but throughout its publication, it remained a Chinese magazine with 
lasting support from its Chinese readers.” 

The Chinese-Japanese art journal Taiwan yishu was founded by Huang Zong- 
que in March 1940. It was a private commercial magazine, and was therefore 
allowed to serialize Chinese language novels. All the staff, from editorial to man- 
agement, was native Taiwanese. With a circulation of 40,000, it was published 
as an entertaining, popular magazine, selling in train station kiosks, and was also 
sent to the battlefield for the soldiers. Beginning in the mid-1940s, the Chinese 
pages disappeared, but the magazine was able to continue for a long time. In 
December 1944, beginning with volume 5, issue 12, it was forced to change its 
name to Xindazhong #1 Kak (New masses), but it somehow escape the consoli- 
dation of magazines in 1944 and was able to continue to publish until October 
1945, right after the war." . 

In the end, banning the Chinese section in the newspapers or forbidding writ- 
ing in Chinese was not a direct result of any law or ordinance. The governor- 
general’s office would not risk carrying out an ordinance that would have been 
criticized by the international world for trying to impede freedom of speech. 
Since there was no law created to ban Chinese, they had a certain leeway for “for- 
bidding” and “permitting.” Censorship could be conducted behind closed doors 
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through the Edict on Taiwanese Newspapers and the Rules and Regulations for 
Publications in Taiwan. 

In addition, banning Chinese section in the newspapers or forbidding writing 
in Chinese was part of the strategy to popularize the “National Language,” Japa- 
nese. On the other hand, the fact that the Chinese-language magazine Fenggue- 
bao was allowed to survive indicates that the authorities indeed understood the 
importance of mollifying those who knew only Chinese. As for the bilingual Tai- 
wan yishu, it was deemed necessary as a forum connecting both languages that 
would advance the Imperial Subject Movement. The publishing permits were 
issued by the security section of the police department, which was in charge of 
the censorship, therefore they were at liberty to allow Fengyuepo and Taiwan 
yishu to continue to publish. Also, by allowing these two journals to continue in 
print, the authorities were able to claim that the banning of the Chinese section 
in newspapers was something initiated by the news media themselves and not 
forced upon them by the authorities. 


ERIS 


In April 1937, with the banning of Chinese sections in the newspapers and the 
prohibition of writings in Chinese language, those who knew only Chinese were 
literally shut off from the media. The readership that had subscribed to the news- 
paper for its Chinese-language section decreased significantly. New Taiwanese 
Literature lost a lot of subscribers who read the journal for its Chinese language 
writings, and many Taiwanese natives who provided financial support to the jour- 
nal also withdrew support. There was no place for Chinese language writers to 
publish. Many writers who were active in the New Taiwanese Literary Move- 
ment, writing in both Chinese and Japanese, were totally discouraged and left 
the movement. The movement came to an end before it matured. In this sense, 
the 1937 banning episode was a symbolic event. 


After the Chinese sections were banned, the Taiwan Daily News dated April 1 
stated: 


As we notified you before, as of April 1 the Chinese language section has been abol- 
ished. The last page of the morning and evening news will be filled with novels, 
sports, entertainment reports, market reports, Chinese poetry, and news in kana 

1 4. We are eager to improve and enrich the content of the whole newspaper, 
and fulfill our mission as an organ of public opinion. 


After getting rid of the Chinese language section, Taiwan Daily News beefed 
up its literary, non-news section. Other papers also followed suit. Osaka Asahi 
News added a section called “South Island Literary Arts” and Taiwan News added 
“Monday Literary Forum.” The increase of the literary arts sections (in place 
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of the Chinese-language sections) was a benefit to the promotion of Japanese- 
e literature. 

The Taiwanese literary movement again gained momentum in 1940 when the 
Taiwan Writers’ Association was founded with its own journal, Bunget Taiwan 

£435. The next year, 1941, Zhang Wenhuan’s quarterly magazine Taiwan 
Bungaku #831% was born. Because of the emergence of these two journals, 
Taiwanese colonial literature entered a flourishing period. Due to the abolish- 
ing of the Chinese section in the newspaper, literary arts sections had been set 
up in its place, which in turn fostered literature written in Japanese. Three years 
after the elimination of the Chinese-language section in the newspaper, Taiwan- 
ese writers, having abandoned Chinese, began engaging in the creation of the 
Japanese language literature. Though the period from 1937 to 1940 is often con- 
sidered a blank period in Taiwanese literary history, it can nevertheless be seen 
as the period of incubation for a new kind of Taiwanese literature. In order ia 
truly comprehend the Taiwanese literature of the 19405, further research on this 


incubation period is needed. 


NOTES 


1. The office of the governor-general (sotokufu #444 RT) asserted that promoting Japanese 
language would “not only improve the cultural and spiritual education of the citizens but 
also enhance the benefit of the islanders. Therefore, it is the most fundamental and basic as- 
pect of managing the island.” In December 1931, a decision was made to establish nationa 

language schools and elementary national language schools. The national language sc 00 
was for those between the ages of twelve and twenty-five who did not know Japanese; it hada 
mandate to teach at least one hundred days a year of basic education with Japanese language 
education at its core. The elementary national language school provided night classes in basic 
Japanese to farmers during the less busy agricultural season (three-six months per semester). 
Further, in 1933 a “Ten-Year Plan for Popularization of the National Language was set up 
with the goal to achieve a Japanese literacy rate of 50 percent in ten years. In 1932 the literacy 
rate was 22.7%; 1933, 24.5% 1934, 2770; 1935; 29.7%; in 1936 the rate finally reached one 
third of the population at 32.9%, and by 1937 it had reached 37.8% (data from Taiwan jiho 
432 SHH, 1939 edition, published by Taiwan Jiho Publications, December 19347). ya 

2. Other major Tokyo newspapers, such as Tokyo Asahi News and Tokyo Daily News, di 

he inguiry by Matsuda Takechiyo. 
"wo ior new papers a the Tokyo area, Tokyo Asahi News and Tokyo Daily News, did 

not report this exchange about abolishing the Chinese language at all. 
i ily News, July 26, 1936. 
hi Miva Tokusburo, The Cleans of Mountain Recluse Miyoshi Chakurai (Namigata 
Shdichi, ed., Miyoshi Tokusaburé to Tsujiri Chaho [Tokyo: Nihon tosho center, August 2002], 
WA ltd Kinjiro, Taiwan azamukazaru no ki 6 87> x 4 O& (Meirinkan, March 1948), 
66. 
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7. Ito Takashi and Nomura Minoru, eds., Kaigun taisho Kobayashi Seizo oboegaki if BK 
FEIRDE% (Yamakawa shuppansha Hi Jiji At, 1981), 200-201. 

8. I refere here to the July 1937 crackdown on Izumi Furé’s weekly, Nanei shinpo. 

9. Mutsu Kojo, Nihon tochi jidai no Taiwan shinbunkai kanken <3> (Taiwan domei tsii- 
shin 28, January 1957). 


10. Mutsu Koj6, Nihon tochi jidai no Taiwan shinbunkai kanken <g> (Taiwan domei tsū- 
shin 39, December 1957). 

11. On the reorganization of temples, Its Kinjirō in his book, Taiwan azamukazaru no 
ki (68-69) criticized Kobayashi in this way: “After the July 7 incident, Kobayashi hastened 
his pace in propagating the Imperial Subject movement. He was the pioneer in bringing an 
intellectual dimension to the movement. However, since he was anxious to see the results 
of the Imperial Subject movement, and also due to Morioka’s fervency in making the move- 
ment a success, they reorganized and banished the traditional temples swiftly, and as a con- 
sequence they lost the trust of the people. Everyone knows that Chenghuang temples +/% 
fai (City God Temple) and Mazu temples #§ #4. are the sacred sites where the Han people 
worshiped from ancient times. It is a feature of the Han people, who had the greatest rever- 
ence for their temples and tombs. Seeing the Japanese abruptly getting rid of these temples, 
erasing the native traditions, and rejecting their beliefs, trampling on their customs— it is no 
wonder that Kobayashi’s plan caused a lot of discontent among the people.” 

12. Taiwan Daily News, April 1, 1937. 

13. Taiwan shibao & $$$ 211 (June 1937), 143-148. 

14. Publication of newspapers and magazines was regulated by the Edict for Taiwanese 
Newspapers (Taiwan shinbun rei) while other publications fell under the Rules and Regula- 
tions for Publications in Taiwan (Taiwan shuppan kisoku). Compared to regulations in Japan, 
the rules in Taiwan were obviously much more strict. Further, cases that were not specified 
in the law were subject to ad hoc decisions. As a result, censor officials had a lot of flexibility 
in their pre-publication assessment. For details, see Kawahara Isao, “Kaisetsu,” in Taiwan 
shuppan keisatsu hö BEN Hy Se ik (Fuji shuppan # +: i kK, 2001). Also see, Nakajima 
Toshio’s “Nihon téchiki Taiwan kenkyū no mondaitenTaiwan sotokufu ni yoru kanbun kin- 
shi to Nihon tochi makki no Taiwango kinshi o rei to shite” (Gifu shotoku gakuen daigaku 
gaikokugo gakubu chiigokugo gakka kiyō 5: March 2002), which deals with the banning of 
the Chinese language from a different angle. 


15. For details, see Kawahara Isao, ed., Fengyue, Fengyuepo, Nanfang, Nanfang shiji zong- 
mulu zhuanlun zhuzhe suoyin MA , LAS, GN, REM, SERS (Taipei: 


Nantian shuju, 2001). 


16. For details see Kawahara Isao, “Zasshi “Taiwan yishu’ to Jiang Xiaomei Taiwan yishu 
Xindazhong Yihua zonmuci” (Seikei ronsé 39 [March 2002]). 
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COLONIAL MODERNITY FOR AN ELITE 
TAIWANESE, LIM BO-SENG 


The Labyrinth of Cosmopolitanism 


KOMAGOME TAKESHI 


THE QUESTION OF COLONIAL MODERNITY 


In the context of Taiwanese history it is important to analyze the concept of colo- 
nial modernity, understanding both the attraction and the oppression of moder- 
nity, without regarding it simply as evidence of historical progress. Like so many 
other fashionable terms, however, the term “colonial modernity” is ambiguous: 
its meaning depends on each writer. Before we proceed we must first make clear 
what is meant by the term here. ; a 

As Leo Ching has pointed out, one of the intended effects of the term colonia 
modernity” is to draw attention to structural similarities between Western m 
perialism and Japanese imperialism, and to emphasize “the interrelationship an | 
interdependency of the specific Japanese case, with, and within, the generality o 
global capitalist colonialism.” * I would like to discuss a perspective here that in- 
vestigates colonial modernity as generally as possible, while focusing mainly on 
Japan’s rule in Taiwan. . 

Colonial rule in the nineteenth and twentieth century was different from ear- 
lier colonial rule in that it was closely connected with modernization in various 
fields, such as politics, economic development, and the use of military power. Not 
only were the new rulers superior militarily, but they carried prestige as represen- 
tatives of Western civilization. The notion of “civilization” involved a variety of 
elements, such as a political system based on parliamentarism, the capitalist mode 
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of production, scientific technology, and Christianity. Imperial powers situated 
people in a racial hierarchy, according to the degree to which they were “civi- 
lized,” and created a system that would allow and even justify the unjust treatment 
of those who were categorized as “barbarian.” Even those under imperial rule 
came to share in the desire to elevate themselves within the hierarchy of “civiliza- 
tion.” Modern colonial rule, while rooted in absolute military superiority, engen- 
dered a desire for civilization and maintained hegemony by addressing that desire. 

Of course, creating an interest in modern Western civilization was not the 
same as actually introducing modem institutions and technologies. What was 
crucial for colonial modernity was that among the components of modern West- 
ern civilization there be a great gap between what was actually spread and what 
was prevented from being spread. It is this gap that characterizes colonial moder- 
nity. In the colony those who ruled economically were still mercilessly ensnared 
by a global capitalism that subordinated them to a political system that was far 
from democratic. Between the promotion of modernization as capitalization and 
the prevention of modernization as democratization is an ambiguous area that 
could be called a cultural stage. 

New media, such as newspaper, movies, and radio—which were sometimes a 
means of propaganda used by power and other times a means of resistance used by 
the subordinated people—eventually established an urban and popular culture. 
Schools basically functioned as apparati facilitating political control, but they also 
served as both the producers and the consumers of new culture and technolo- 
gies. As Gi-wook Shin and Michael Robinson have pointed out, “modernity can 
both assist and endanger a prevailing hegemony.”? Contrary to the general image 
of them as “the bearers of civilization,” the rulers were not necessarily active in 
spreading new cultures and technologies. Even when they tried to spread new 
initiatives, they did not want to give up the ability to determine the direction of 
the development. 

In this situation, the ruled, the male elites of the native class in particular, often 
participated in the ruling structure; by supporting the spread of such modern in- 
stitutions as schools and hospitals, they became the agent that extended the hege- 
mony of colonial rule to the bottom of society. The position of the native elite, 
however, was always unstable. While they were attracted to the modern Western 
civilization that the rulers had brought, and tried to accept it in full, they never- 
theless faced racial discrimination from the rulers and discovered in the midst of 
their disappointment “their nation” as a subordinate entity capable of resistance. 
Importantly, between the moment when they faced the rulers from outside and 
the moment when they recognized “their nation,”, there was a time gap. Nation- 
alistic descriptions of history tend to assume that such a time gap should not exist. 
But we should remember that even Gandhi, before he took to his spinning wheel 
in simple, traditional clothes, had walked around the city of London in Western 
dress. When trying to understand experience of colonial modernity, it is impor- 
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tant not to read into the past the nationalism later discovered, but to focus on the 
aspirations and disappointments engendered by this time delay. 

Here we must be sure that these conditions can be applied not only to West- 
ern imperialism but also to Japanese imperialism. The Japanese also flaunted 
their nation as the bearer of “the mission of civilization” to those both within its 
boundaries and beyond. The infrastructure construction that was promoted vig- 
orously in the early stage of the occupation of Taiwan — including the construc- 
tion of railways and harbors, for example— demonstrates that this intention as 
professed by the Japanese was not a mere pose. And there were Taiwanese elites 
who joined with the Japanese colonial system in trying to diffuse modern West- 
ern civilization. 

Of course, there were differences between Western imperialism and Japanese 
imperialism. No matter how much the Japanese boasted of themselves as the 
bearers of the “mission of civilization,” it was obvious that their civilization was 
one that the Japanese had hastened to learn only after the Meiji Restoration. Not 
only outside the Japanese colonial empire but also within the empire, there were 
many Westerners, such as councilors, merchants, and missionaries, who were re- 
garded as more “authentic” bears of civilization. The “civilization” that the Japa- 
nese intended to spread did not include Christianity. 

From the Western perspective the Japanese were not qualified to call them- 
selves the bears of the “mission of civilization.” The British missionary Thomas 
Barclay, working in Taiwan from the 1870s, witnessed the Japanese occupation of 
Taiwan in 1895 and reported to his mission headquarters: “one cannot but sym- 
pathise with the people, dissociated without their consent being asked from the 
ancient Empire of China, with all its tradition, of which they are so proud, and 
handed over to form part of a despised Empire.”” There was not even the super- 

ficial respect shown at least to the Chinese empire; Japan was nothing but “a de- 
spised empire.” Nevertheless, Barclay also wrote, 


In the meantime, there seem to be some advantages to be hoped for. The change 
will improve the conditions of life for the missionaries, and the greater facilities of 
communication will greatly help our work. The destruction of the Mandarinate, 
and perhaps still more of the literacy class as a body, involving the discrediting of 


. 4 
Confucianism, will remove many obstacles out of our way. 


Barclay expected Japanese colonial rule to promote modernization, and to dis- 
mantle the literacy class, which was seen as an obstacle to the propagation of 
Christianity. The interdependent relationship between British missionaries and 
the Japanese colonists was mediated through the realism that “the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend.” j l 
When the Taiwanese, under the rule of the “despised empire,” accepted Chris- 
tianity through contact with British missionaries, what was the relationship 
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among the Japanese, the Taiwanese, and British missionaries? This complicated 
relationship can be traced in the footprints of Lim Bo-seng #4: (1887-1947), 
the subject of this article. 

Lim Bo-seng was born in the city of Tainan in 1887. His father, Lim Ian-sin, a 
member of the literacy class, was converted to Christianity after he came in con- 
tact with British missionaries as a teacher of Taiwanese language and later was 
ordained as a pastor. Baptized as a young boy under his father’s influence, Lim 
Bo-seng studied at the Tainan Presbyterian Middle School, established by mis- 
sionaries, and after graduation went to Japan proper to study. He graduated from 
Tokyo Imperial University in 1916, and after returning to Taiwan gained a posi- 
tion as head teacher at the middle school from which he had graduated, as well 
as a position at a government school. In 1927 he went to Columbia University as 
a researcher under the auspices of the government-general, and there obtained 
his Ph.D. In 1930 he went back to Taiwan and assumed the directorship of the 
board of managers of the Tainan Presbyterian Middle School. 

In Taiwan today Lim Bo-seng is famous as a martyr of the February 28 Inci- 
dent, but he has not received much attention in the context of history of the 
anti-Japanese movement, In the prewar era, through he was considered a repre- 
sentative intellectual and educator of Taiwan, he was also criticized for his “pro- 
Japanese” statements, and for having worked in a government school. I do not 
want here, however, to answer this criticism by listing his “anti-Japanese” speeches 
and actions. Instead, I want to ask what his experience of colonial modernity was. 
In what sense did he think it important to spread modern education in Taiwan? 
How did his encounter with British missionaries and his experience of studying in 
the United States influence his evaluation of education under Japanese colonial 
tule? Did he consider the Japanese to propagate modernity? Or did he dismiss 
Japanese rule as a deviation from modernity? If so, by internalizing the values of 
an “authentic” modernity, could he discover a way to escape imperialism? The 
answers to these questions are not simple. 

I will here examine the contents of his dissertation, titled “Public Education 
in Formosa Under Japanese Administration: A Historical and Analytical Study 
of the Development and the Cultural Problems” (New York, 1929). There is 
an excellent study by E. Patricia Tsurumi (1977) on the history of colonial edu- 
cation in Taiwan under Japan, but the task of this paper is not to describe that 
history “objectively.” Rather, it is to read his paper as a historical narration writ- 
ten from within that history, that is, to read it as an academic narration of his- 
tory and at the same time as a testimony of that history. Then I will consider the 
significance of his dissertation as a part of the world of knowledge around 1930. 
Since I have already discussed elsewhere his activities with the Tainan Presby- 

terian Middle School and their failure,” I will make minimal reference to these 
issues here. 
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COLONIAL/MODERN EDUCATION 


The narration of history is a space of power/knowledge contestations; one need 
not quote the theory of postcolonialism to support this statement. Lim Bo-seng 
was aware of this, too. In the introduction to his dissertation, he pointed out that 
books written by those related to the colonial authorities are often “biased, partial, 
and misleading.” Furthermore, although the government-general's records were 
precise, they constituted propaganda because the government-general selected 
their contents with “preconceived viewpoints” (Lim 1929:7). He makes his own 
osition clear while explaining his methodology: “personal observation has been 
carried on by the author for more than ten years as an educator serving govern- 
ment and private schools in Formosa, and also as a leader of the cultural move- 
ment of the intellectual class” (7). His writing style is appropriate for an academic 
research paper, and he does not mention his own personal experience directly, 
but both his choice of objects of study and his way of evaluating them do reflect 
his experiences, and the position from which he evaluates history may oscillate 
slightly between the objective and the subjective. Ea 
I will examine the contents of his dissertation in the following rough division 


of time: around 1900, the 1910s, and the 1920s. 


Around 1900 


At the beginning of his main argument, Lim Bo-seng sees the political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Taiwan as a special case, in which “the governor-general still 
retains considerable arbitrary power in legislation and administration” (21). Any 
order by the governor-general of Taiwan had legal effect. Although the governor- 
general’s power began to be restricted by the central government in the 19208, a 
Taiwanese parliament was never established and the governor-general continued 
to possess arbitrary power. . 

The Japanese occupied a superior position economically as well, and Lim ar- 


gues as follows: 


Generally speaking, we find in Formosa agricultural and laboring population made 
up almost entirely of Formosan natives, with the Japanese in charge of most of the 


large commercial and industrial undertakings. (23) 


Because the Taiwan natives, deprived of political rights, were confined to agricul- 
tural and industrial labor, and the nonnative rulers held political and economic 
power, Taiwan was unambiguously only a colony. And, like his contemporaries in 
the Taiwanese elite, Lim Bo-seng held critical attitudes toward the discriminatory 
institutions of colonial rule. When it came to education, however, the tone of his 
argument was different. He focuses his attention here on the words of Kodama 


Gentar $ EJB ABS, the governor-general in 1898: 
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Education is urgently needed on this island, but the ill effects of an education 
which wantonly introduced a superficial civilization which led people to discuss 
right and duty at random should be widely avoided. Therefore, great care should 
be taken in fixing our educational principles. (37) 


As this statement illustrates, those on the side of the rulers showed reluctance to 
spread education. Lim Bo-seng critically examines this response using the expres- 
sion “negative educational policy,” and seeks to pin responsibility for it in part on 
the conservative attitude of the Taiwanese themselves. He says: 


The Formosan people, for reasons of their own, failed to appreciate the new type of 
culture that the Japanese were introducing. Their conservative attitude and strict 
adherence to their old culture reacted on the government and led the government 
to assume this negative educational policy (38). 


Lim Bo-seng was trying to find a positive significance in “the new type of cul- 
ture” that the Japanese had introduced to the island. His evaluation might reflect 
his own experience. When he was eleven, his father was converted to Christianity 
and he entered a Japanese-language school founded by a Buddhist association 
from Japan. After graduating from that school, he ran errands at a local post office 
using his newly acquired Japanese abilities. Armed uprisings against the alien 
rulers continued in various places, and the father and son were in the minority 
in the choices they made. To them what was important was whether they should 
accept the new type of culture, rather than whether they were pro-Japan or anti- 
Japan. Lim Bo-seng regarded those who rejected this new type of culture as con- 
servative, and he did not change his idea between 1898 and 1929, when he wrote 
his dissertation. 

He used the term “new type of culture” as almost the equivalent of “Japanese 
culture,” but they were not exactly synonymous. A “new type of culture” had been 


introduced by the British missionaries. He wrote also the mission schools of Qing 
dynasty: 


The most modernized and systematic educational work during the Chinese regime 
was carried on by the English and Canadian Presbyterian Missions, operating in 
the southern and northern halves of the island, respectively. The former began 
by merely training young men for the ministry, but in 1885 a middle school was 
opened in Tainan, with instruction in Chinese, history, geography, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, and Scriptures. (27) 


The middle school was the Tainan Presbyterian Middle School, where he had 
studied. Christianity was taught there, along with such subjects as geography and 
arithmetic. He considered this “the most modernized and systematic education 
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work,” and concluded that the Japanese language schools and missionary schools 
had played a similar role in initiating the new type of culture. l 

In another part of the dissertation, he strongly criticized education under the 
contemporary government-general. His high evaluation of the Japanese as bearers 
of a new type of culture leaves a rather strange impression, but we should prob- 
ably think of this as the strangeness that characterizes historical descriptions writ- 
ten from within that history. Further, as his dissertation dealt with different time 
periods, his own stance underwent changes and a slight blurring. 


The 1910s 


In discussing the post-Russo-Japanese War period, Lim Bo-seng emphasized that 
the Taiwanese began to recognize what seemed to be universal values in Japa- 
nese culture and education, which he calls “modern education.” He pointed to 
the increasing number of students at public schools established for the primary- 
level education of the natives, and to an increase in the number who went to 
Japan proper to study. 7 

At the same time as the demand for modern education was rising among the 
Taiwanese, he came to realize that it was not enough to criticize only the con- 
servative attitudes of the Taiwanese who did not accept the new culture, but that 
the discriminative practices of the colonial rulers in regard to post-primary-level 
education should also be questioned. On the one hand, the government-general 
organized secondary schools that would prepare students for entrance to univer- 
sities in Japan proper, for the Japanese residing in Taiwan. On the other hand, 
however, the government-general did not prepare systematic educational institu- 
tions for the Taiwanese, but rather founded only a national language school for 
learning Japanese and a medical school. 7 

In the 1910s, local Taiwanese elite society, dissatisfied with the policies of the 
government-general, initiated a movement to found a middle school for the Tai- 
wanese, Lim Bo-seng discusses this movement in detail. He praised those people 
who donated a great amount of money for a school as “public-spirited Formosan 
Chinese.” He also mentioned the unsatisfactory result of the movement; contrary 
to the expectation of those “public-spirited Formosan Chinese,” the Taichu Pub- 
lic Middle School was founded by the government-general only as a lower-level 
institution than comparable schools in Japan. The curriculum of the school was 
one year shorter than that in schools in Japan proper and English was optional, 
while it was required in Japan proper (58-60). 

The Taichu Middle School provided a turning point at which Lim Bo-seng’s 
historical understanding could become conscious of criticism of the educational 
policy of the government-general. Though we do not know whether he was aware 
of it, there arise from his dissertation multiple implications of “public.” There was 
a serious discrepancy between the founding of a middle school for which public- 
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spirited Formosan Chinese donated money, and the Taichu Public Middle 
School, which the government-general founded. While the former “public” 
means the collectivity of spontaneous will shared by each Taiwanese, the latter 
“public” means subordination to the government-general’s control. They contra- 
dict each other. In his dissertation, however, he does not highlight this dual con- 
ception of “public.” The meaning of “public education,” which he uses in the 
title of his dissertation, is not clear. This does not necessarily indicate a theoreti- 
cal lack on his part, but is probably an expression of the ambiguous duality of the 
phrase “public sphere” under colonial rule. 

Lim Bo-seng was not necessarily opposed to education sponsored by the 
government-general. The problem was that the government-general did not build 
schools in response to Taiwanese demands for education. 


The 1920s 


For the period of the 1920s, when he wrote his dissertation, the stance of his 
writing changes drastically. He first emphasizes the “awakening of national con- 
sciousness among the Formosan people” (73) in the 1920s. After World War 1, 
those who studied in either Japan or mainland China came back to Taiwan with 
a new democratic spirit: “they were free, outspoken, critical” (74). “They” per- 
haps included Lim Bo-seng himself. He mentions the growth of an anti-Japanese 
movement, including the establishment of the Taiwan Cultural Association in 
1921. Although he worked as a summer school lecturer for the association, we can- 
not find any further connection between him and the group. While he shared in 
the “awakening of national consciousness” with those who devoted themselves 
to the anti-Japanese movement, he probably found his own role in the reform of 
education and culture, rather than in political movements per se. In any case, a 
young man who entered a Japanese-language school in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury while anti-Japanese armed uprisings were still occurring found himself a 
nationalist by the 1920s. 

He now criticized the government-general for making its educational policy 
more culturally assimilatory in exchange for the equalization of educational insti- 
tutions. He assumed this cultural assimilation policy was a reactionary response 
to the growth of Taiwanese national consciousness. He argued: 


With the growth of this liberal attitude on the part of people, the result was re- 
straining force on the part of the government and consequently stricter assimila- 
tion. This is why in the year 1922 those Formosans were now merged and consoli- 
dated so as to mold the Formosan people more closely to the Japanese pattern and 
extend the principle of assimilation. (93) 


The government-general greatly revised its “negative” educational policy 
through the 1922 reform mentioned above. It created a way for some Taiwan- 
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ese to go to elementary school, and established the principle of coeducation be- 
tween the Taiwanese and the Japanese beyond secondary schools. In addition, it 
founded Taipei Imperial University in 1928. Den Kenjira, the governor-general, 
praised himself, saying that he had abolished educational discrimination and 
brought about complete equality. E 

Lim Bo-seng, however, paid more attention to the question of cultural assimi- 
lation as being to some degree the price of the equalization. In the last half of his 
dissertation, he discusses the question intensively, focusing on the proper use of 
the Japanese language and of coeducation between the two ethnicities. 

He does not deny the value of the Japanese as the official language for educa- 
tion, but he questions whether it would be acceptable for the native language to 


be extinguished: 


To solve this problem it is important to understand the status of the “Formosan 
language.” There are two dialects of Chinese spoken in Formosa, and the written 
language in both dialects, as in all dialects throughout China, is exactly the same. 
Ofthese two spoken languages, the Fukienese is dominant and spoken widely even 


among the Cantonese districts. (116) 


Furthermore, no matter how broadly Japanese spread, the importance of the 
mother tongue would not disappear: “This language is not in a decadent state but 
[still] alive, growing, changing, and expressing the thoughts and sentiments ofthe 
Formosan people” (117-118). He manifests a typically nationalist way of thinking. 

He intensively discussed questions of “our language” and “our culture,” which 
he had omitted from the first half of his dissertation, where he talked about the 
importance of the new type of culture being introduced by the Japanese. The 
meanings of his terms however, were not self-evident, as he had to explain what 
the “Formosan language” was. He charged, for example, that “the curriculum 
was so designed that it left out entirely any consideration of the old Formosan 
culture— Chinese” “Old Formosan culture” is here equivalent to “Chinese cul- 
ture” But it was unclear what a “new Formosan culture; different from “Chinese 
culture” would be. Besides, the expression seldom appeared in his dissertation. 
He uses the adjective “Chinese” for culture, but “Formosan” for language, a tell- 
ing dichotomy. 

In this way, neither “our language” nor “our culture” was self-evident. But he 
stressed their importance: it was obvious that ignorance of these terms put Tai- 
wanese children and youth at a disadvantage. The fact that Japanese was the 
language used in the middle school entrance exam was a severe impediment to 
the Taiwanese. Although in principle there was to be coeducation for the two 
ethnicities, some schools were mostly for the Japanese and others were mostly 
for the Taiwanese. The former had “an unwritten law” that allowed Taiwan- 
ese to comprise no more than ten percent of the total number of students. He 


maintains: 
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If this actual, though not on the surface apparent, racial discrimination is main- 
tained as it is now, it is not only an injustice to those who apply for admission, but 
also to these ten percent admitted to enter, for they are in the minority, so that no 
individual differences are provided for in actual teaching, and these students con- 
sequently cannot appear to the best advantage. (139) 


Before coming to New York to study, Lim Bo-seng had gone, with the title of 
professor, to Tainan Commercial College. Because there were only two Taiwan- 
ese professors at universities and colleges at the time he enjoyed rare social status. 
He was in a position to recognize implicit but institutionalized racial discrimina- 
tion. Because of this, his opinions carried weight. He probably also knew through 
experience that young Taiwanese entering as minorities a school designed for 
Japanese would be exposed to the pressures of cultural assimilation. 

When discussing the situation of around 1900, he expected much of Japan as 
the introducer of new type of culture, and he criticized the Taiwanese for their 
conservativism. But his hopes for the Japanese were being betrayed by their racial 
discrimination. The next passage indicates that he was becoming aware of this: 


Modern education aims to develop the individual from within, not impose a de- 
velopment from without for fear that it would spoil the creative power on the part 
of the child. Assimilation sets out to impose standards for its own from without 


which are not desired, for the need is neither imperative nor recognized. (125) 


In this passage, he supposes that for the Taiwanese children “native culture” 
should be respected, according to the principle of individual development “from 
within.” His point of view, from which he identified modernity in the new type 
of culture introduced by the Japanese, enabled him to criticize the “negative” 
educational policy, but not the cultural assimilation policy. This is because the 
positioning of native culture in human formation had to be negative in principle. 
In this dilemma, he reconstructed his own perspective, asking first of all what 
modern education was at a basic level. What is worth noting here is that when 
reconstructing his own perspective, he referred to the thought of John Dewey, 
then professor at Columbia University. For example, in the paragraph that fol- 
lows the passage above, he cites Dewey’s expression “modern life means mod- 
ern democracy; democracy means freeing intelligence for independence effec- 
tiveness [cited from Dewey, Elementary School Teachers (1903), 125].” Dewey’s 
thought was well known in Japanese education, and so his citing of Dewey itself is 
not especially novel. What is important is that Lim Bo-seng appropriates Dewey’s 
thoughts in the context of criticizing assimilation policy in the colony. By placing 
his thoughts in this context, he discovers the actuality of Dewey’s thought in 


the contemporary imperialistic global order, which was perhaps beyond Dewey’s 
own intentions. 
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However, the appropriation of Dewey’s thought introduces a kind of split into 
Lim Bo-seng’s position. The theoretical ground from which he criticizes cultural 
assimilation is the principle that individuals’ creative power should not be under- 
mined. “The loss of one’s culture is ominous, for it forebodes the crumbling of per- 
sonality and the undermining of one’s very existence, especially when it is forced 
from outside” (123). His focus is “personality.” Both “individuals’ creative power” 
and “personality” are notions conceptualized by a psychology aimed at individu- 
als. A cosmopolitanism based on individuality is opposed to a nationalism that 
emphasizes “our language” and “our culture.” And there is also the conflict over 
whether nationalism should be Formosa-based or Chinese-based. Individuality 
and “our language” and “our culture” are barely connected here in the context 
of criticizing cultural assimilation, but there is a danger that they might be dis- 
mantled outside this context. This is an inherent theme of colonial modernity in 
Taiwan. 

Furthermore, no matter how much he criticized cultural assimilation, Lim Bo- 
seng did not totally criticize education in Taiwan as colonial education. He did 
not surrender the possibility that modern education, apart from cultural assimi- 
lation, could be realized under Japanese colonial rule. He proposed that Taiwan- 
ese be used as a complementary educational language and that middle schools 
be built, some exclusively for the Japanese and others exclusively for the Taiwan- 
ese, separately in big cities. These are at best proposals for improvement within 
the framework of colonial rule. Moreover, in the final part of his dissertation, he 
points out as an important consideration for the future of Taiwan “the use of 
power wisely directed to the guiding of the destiny of colonial people by seeking 
for the source of misunderstanding and, through careful application of modern 
education, by establishing a spiritual unity that goes beyond the barriers of eth- 
nicity.” Although he began to experience nationalistic feelings after he faced Japa- 
nese racial discrimination, at the base of his thinking he was still cosmopolitan. 


THE CONSTELLATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE IMPERIALISTIC WORLD 


Could the hope that Lim Bo-seng derived from cosmopolitanism have been real- 
ized in Taiwan under colonial rule? Subsequent history shows that his vision was 
too optimistic. In the mid-1930s, the Taiwanese language was completely erased 
from the school curriculum, just the opposite of his proposed solution. Harsh at- 
tacks from the Japanese led to his banishment from Tainan Presbyterian Middle 
School. British missionaries now began to collaborate with the Japanese, and be- 
trayed him (Komagome 2001). Rather than review these events in detail, I would 
like to consider the significance of his dissertation for the imperialistic global 
order. 
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Lim Bo-seng’s dissertation was not published in Japan or in Taiwan. Even if he 
had intended to publish it, it would have been impossible. For example, Yanai- 
hara Tadao 4 AJR 8 E ’s article “Taiwan Under Imperialism (Teikoku shugika no 
Taiwan HER PORI), which Lim Bo-seng cites in his dissertation of 1929, 
was banned in 1930 in Taiwan. It was a time when even a book written by a profes- 
sor at Tokyo Imperial University was banned; there was virtually no chance that 
Lim Bo-seng’s dissertation could be published. We cannot find a direct response 
to his dissertation, but one article does provide an indirect clue: Abe Shigetaka 
a] 38 4 ’s “Education in Formosa and Korea,” which was published in the Edu- 
cational Yearbook, 1931 edited by I. L. Kandel, a professor at Columbia University. 
The ideas in Lim Bo-seng’s dissertation are in contrast with Abe’s experience. 

In 1923 an international research institute was founded at Columbia Univer- 
sity with a donation from the Rockefeller Foundation, and Kandel was named a 
researcher there. The institute began to publish its Educational Yearbook in 1924, 
with Kandel as editor. Special theme issues from 1929 to 1933 were: 


1929: The philosophy underlying national systems of education 
1930: The expansion of secondary education 

1931: Education in the colonial dependencies 

1932: The relation of state to religious education 

1933: Missionary education 


Since missionary activities were pursued mainly in the colonies, the 1933 theme 
is closely related to the 1931 and 1932 themes. Colonial education became an 
important topic in the early 1930s, as international tension was increasing after 
the Great Depression in 1929. The Columbia University institute conducted re- 
search on the Philippines and Puerto Rico under U.S. colonial rule and published 
its reports. For instance, in Twenty-Five Years of American Education (New York, 
1924), edited by Kandel, one chapter was devoted to education in the Philippines. 

In the introduction to his dissertation, Lim Bo-seng expressed “his deep grati- 
tude to Professors Paul Monroe, I. L. Kandel, and L. M. Wilson for their valuable 
suggestions and criticisms and their friendly interest during the preparation of 
this work” (iv). He also cites a statement by Kandel regarding education in the 
Philippines as compared to Taiwan: 


The 3,500,000 Formosans, or 95 percent of the total population, do not feel that 
they lack a common languages as is the situation in the Philippines, where En- 
glish is a coordinating factor to bring together eight dialects which otherwise can 
only be barriers and obstruction to progress. (116) 


He also cites Kandel’s book in his notes concerning educational conditions in the 
Philippines. Kandel argued that English played a role in removing obstructions 
to progress. But Lim Bo-seng stressed a difference between Taiwan and the Phil- 
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ippines. We can sense that he feared that if he did not stress this difference, the 
ground upon which he criticized the government-general’s policy of excluding 
the Taiwanese would be undermined. 

Abe Shigetaka, author of the article about education in Taiwan and Korea, 
graduated from the College of Literature of Tokyo Imperial University in 1913. 
It was three years before Lim Bo-seng’s graduation from the same college, and, 
if we consider that both majored in philosophy, we might suppose that they had 
known each other there. After 1915, Abe was in charge of investigating educa- 
tional conditions all over the world after World War I, as a contract researcher for 
the ministry of education. He became an assistant professor in the Department of 
Literature at Tokyo Imperial University in 1922, and he went to the United States 
the next year to study as a research worker from the ministry of education. In 
Japan at that time, where a type of pedagogy influenced by German philosophi- 
cal education was predominant, he became well known as a person who insisted 
on the establishment of educational science through incorporating empirical re- 
search methods from the United States.’ 

Abe conducted research on education in Taiwan from 1925 to 1926. Lim Bo- 
seng mentioned this research in his dissertation: he says that “in 1926, Prof. Abe 
from Tokyo Imperial University came to Formosa to give intelligence tests at the 
leading schools,” but as far as the author knew the result had not yet been pub- 
lished (137). According to Tokiomi Kaigo, who was one of Abe’s students, Abe 
conducted the research entrusted to him by the government-general of Taiwan, 
but “the results were not published out of concern for colonial rule because the 
intelligence and the scholarly attainment of the Japanese, Chinese, and Taiwan 
natives residing in Taiwan became obvious.” Although the results were not pub- 
lished, it seemed the research threatened Lim Bo-seng, as did the statement in 
Kandel’s book about the Philippines. If by any chance the result had revealed 
that the Taiwanese were intellectually inferior, it would have given a “scientific” 
ground to the government-general’s discriminatory educational policy. 

How, then, doe Abe discuss “education in Taiwan and Korea”? He first states 
that “the educational system of Formosa and Korea differ somewhat from edu- 
cation in colonial dependencies because their fundamental aims are exactly the 
same as those of Japan proper,” and he differentiates the position of Taiwan and 
Korea toward Japan from that of colonies toward Western nations. In his opinion, 
educational institutions in Taiwan and Korea are “extensions of the educational 
system of the homeland, and are expected to carry out the same ideals as were 
common to Japan proper.” At the root of his opinions was the idea that Japan's 
colonial education was based on equality while colonial education under West- 
ern nations was discriminatory; however, he is not explicit about this, since he 
wrote his piece for readers in English-speaking countries. 

After insisting on the principle of commonality between education in Japan 
proper and the colony, he says: 
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A slight variation, however, has been found necessary in Formosa and Korea, be- 
cause of their different languages, customs, and manners, and the level of their 
culture which is much lower in general than that of the Japanese people at home. 
Nevertheless, it must not be assumed that education in these parts of the Empire 
is controlled with any sense of discrimination. The ultimate aims of their educa- 
tion are to cultivate the newly annexed peoples in order to raise their social and 
economic, as well as political, positions to the standard of those of the Japanese, 
and to realize the principle of “give and take.” ! 


Abe is arguing that the Japanese, with their high level of culture, were educat- 
ing the Taiwanese and Koreans, with their lower level of culture, in order to raise 
their standards. This rhetoric is often employed to justify colonial rule. At the 
time when Japanese education was received as the new type of culture, this rhe- 
toric might have been accepted. But at the time when a national consciousness 
had emerged among the ruled, and the government-general’s cultural assimila- 
tion policy was being questioned, Abe’s rhetoric was out of date. He was not able 
to realize that inequality could be reproduced by means of culture. 

To borrow a bitter expression from Lim Bo-seng, Abe’s article was propaganda. 
Why, then, did Kandel place this “propaganda” in the Education Yearbook, which 
he himself had edited? He had supervised Lim Bo-seng during the writing of his 
dissertation — didn’t he then question the content of Abe’s article? It is hard to 
answer these questions. There is no source that suggests concretely the ways in 
which Kandel was involved in the editing of the Educational Yearbook. But it is 
worth clarifying here how he discusses colonial education in the introduction of 
this book. 

Kandel defines as “assimilation in education” the policy that transplants the 
education system of the metropole directly to the colony, and argues that this 
kind of educational policy is failing. For example, he charges that “the educa- 
tional unrest in India, although closely interwoven with the nationalist move- 
ment, is equally a manifestation of the failure of the attempt to transplant the 
educational system of one country to another.” ? He argues that American edu- 
cation in the Philippines and Puerto Rico had failed, even if it was carried out 
as “the most advanced experiment in democratic spirit.” As evidence, he pointed 
out that study that required the reading of materials based on “alien culture and 
environments” may have “resulted in psittacism, and external polish, which was 
of no value in itself and only resulted in rendering the learner unhappy in his 
own environment.” 

Lim Bo-seng and Kandel seem to agree with each other in that both criticize 
assimilation policy. For instance, when Lim Bo-seng says that through assimila- 
tion, “the freedom of action and effectiveness of independent intelligence will be 
subordinated to the mere imitating habit” (125), he follows on Kandel’s discus- 
sion of “an external polish.” This is a perspective that Abe lacks. More detailed 
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observation, however, forces us to recognize that Kandel and Lim Bo-seng differ 
importantly from each other on why they disagree with assimilation policy. For 
example, Kandel argues as follows: 


The premium placed on book learning and the neglect of any other type of educa- 
tion weaned the native away from his everyday work; the man who could read and 
write felt it beneath his dignity to engage in manual occupations. The rudiments 
of an elementary education were just as disinteresting among backward peoples 
as the expansion of secondary education among advanced peoples is so far as they 
led to aspirations for “white collar” jobs. That considerable mischief has already 


been done by the assimilation policy can be abundantly proved.”* 


Kandel criticizes assimilation policy and insists on the necessity of “adaptation 
to social and economic needs” because, as the passage above indicates, he is afraid 
of backward people's aspiration for “white collar” jobs. Doesn't this opinion tend 
to indicate a return to negative educational policy? At least, Kandel does not sug- 
gest any reason to refute this. We should notice that whereas he discusses native 
people’s social and economic needs, he does not mention political rights. In a 
context in which respect for native culture could not be considered together with 
the expansion of their political rights, he seems almost to be saying that natives 
should be engaged in manual occupations. Although both Kandel and Lim Bo- 
seng criticize assimilation policy, their theoretical grounds are clearly different. 

While Dewey’s article provides Lim Bo-seng with a critical perspective, Kan- 
del’s writing has implications that imprison him once again within the cage called 
imperialism. Where does this difference come from? Kandel was critical of the 
movement that called for progressive education, promoted mainly by Dewey. But 
we cannot reduce the different meanings that these two people’s arguments had 
for Lim Bo-seng simply to the difference between these two positions. Rather, it 
seems to stem from the fact that while Dewey’s argument is a theoretical prin- 
ciple, which it is possible to appropriate, Kandel’s is more related to the reality of 
colonial education. That is to say, modern education essentially contains these 
dual characteristics. 

Modern scholarship and the space of the university not only granted Lim Bo- 
seng an academic career, but also made him recognize the importance of “the 
freedom of intelligence,” to borrow Dewey’s expression. He probably regarded it 
as the origin of all cultural values. But modern scholarship and the university had 
another aspect which oppressed him, as a member of the elite from the colony. 
This aspect is suggested by the fact that Kandel placed Abe’s out-of-date article 

in the Educational Yearbook. Of course, it is possible that Kandel did not know 
about the content of Abe’s article and that he entrusted the writing of an article 
to him only because Abe was a professor at Tokyo Imperial University. If so, we 
will have to ask whether there was any way for member of the elite from colonial 
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Taiwan also to become a professor at Tokyo Imperial University. Although there 
was a very little chance, that does not mean that there was none. According to his 
son’s recollections, although Lim Bo-seng was asked to take a professor’s post at 
Taipei Imperial University by the government-general when he came back from 
New York, he turned down that offer, believing that the purpose of this univer- 
sity was to bring up manpower in order to promote Japan’s southward expansion 
policy." Imperial universities, as the names suggest, were organs for training high- 
class bureaucrats for the colonial empire of Japan. The universities were by no 
means free from the cage of imperialism. The article by Abe that was included 
in the Educational Yearbook edited by Kandel was already predicting the catas- 
trophe that Lim Bo-seng would face in the 1930s. 


CONCLUSION 


Gi-wook Shin and Michael Robinson have made the following comments about 
Korean colonial modernity. 


Koreans participated directly and indirectly in the construction of a unique colo- 
nial modernity—a modernity that produced cosmopolitanism (a sense of shared 
universals) without political emancipation. Colonial modernity possessed lib- 
erating forces and a raw, transformative power, and it affected more nuanced 


forms of domination and repression in the colony. Its sheer complexity must be 
recognized. 


These comments could be applied to Lim Bo-seng as well. He was not simply 
a recipient of modern Western civilization: he actively participated in the con- 
struction of colonial modernity in Taiwan. In his writing, such key terms such as 
“liberalism,” “freedom of action,” and “independent intelligence” occupied im- 
portant positions. As such phrases make clear, he believed in the liberating forces 
of modernity. It is probable that he was much influenced by Christianity. Lim saw 
continuity between British missionaries and the Japanese, the new rulers from 
outside who would bring a new type of culture to Taiwan. And he criticized as 
conservative those Taiwanese who rejected this new culture. 

At the turn of the century, a person like Lim Bo-seng belonged in the mi- 
nority. But in the 1910s, the demand for modern education among the Taiwanese 
grew greatly, and at the same time, the problems with the government-general’s 
negative education policy became obvious. In the 1920s the government-general 
enhanced the trend of cultural assimilation in the educational curriculum, as a 
reactionary response to the growth of national consciousness among the Taiwan- 
ese. At this point, Lim Bo-seng could not help becoming aware that education by 
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the Japanese contradicted the liberating forces of Taiwanese modernity. When 
racial discrimination, which he himself must have experienced, reinforced this 
perception, he voiced the opinion that cultural assimilation was opposed to the 
principles of modern education, but even at this point, however, he did not re- 
ject imperialistic colonial rule per se. The expression “cosmopolitanism without 
political emancipation” explains well his thinking. Eventually, in the 1930s, even 
the plans for improvement that he had suggested came to nothing. 

We must conclude that his political vision was overly optimistic, although it is 
easy for us to say that from today’s point of view. The important thing, however, 
is that belief in the liberating forces of modernity deeply captured the elite Tai- 
wanese Lim Bo-seng, and that this belief led him into a dead end. 

Gi-wook Shin and Michael Robinson’s statement suggests that what I have pre- 
sented on Lim Bo-seng here can be observed quite generally, whether in Taiwan 
or in Korea. But Taiwan, no more than a peripheral part of the Qing Dynasty, 
offered a clearer cosmopolitanism in its longing for modernity. But even if they 
intended to resist cultural assimilation by mobilizing native culture, it was not 
clear what should be considered “our language” and “our culture”; a gap devel- 
oped such that the adjective “Formosan” was used for “language,” and “Chinese” 
for “culture” Also, it may have been influential that the occupation of Taiwan 
by Japan took place at a stage when reforms for modernization in Taiwan were 
just beginning. Though it was obvious that Japanese culture was not identical to 
modern culture, it was even harder to find a way of reaching the latter without 
going through the former. 

In this circumstance, the example of mission schools and the experience of 
studying in the United States could become footholds from which to relativize 
the modernity that the Japanese brought. Utilizing fully these opportunities, Lim 
Bo-seng tried to seek an alternative education in mission schools. Also, by appro- 
priating Dewey’s thoughts, he criticized Japan's policy from a perspective that 
asked what education was in its original sense. But while the British empire and 
the United States overtly respected institutions based on modern values such as 
freedom, equality, and democracy, the expansion of colonies and of areas of in- 
fluence that they promoted abroad was based on national interests, and often 
contradictory to modern values. Therefore, it was not easy to inspire Westerners 
to sympathize and collaborate with the colonized. In fact, Kandel, one of Lim 
Bo-seng’s advisors, discussed colonial education from the point of view of the im- 
perialistic ruler, In the deep recesses of modernity, which produced the attractive 
catchphrase “cosmopolitanism,” racism was waiting. The experience of colonial 
modernity for Lim Bo-seng was to wander in that labyrinth. . 

In 1939, as a birthday gift to his son Lin Tsung-yi 4k33, who had decided to 
major in psychiatry at Tokyo Imperial University, Lim Bo-seng gave a calligraphic 
rendering of the following poem by Wang Yang-ming £ ĦA: 
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Where is utopia? 

The deepest place in the mountains of the west 

It is not necessary to ask a fisherman 

Walking along the valley, stepping on flowers, and leaving! 


One cannot find utopia even when one visits the deepest place in the moun- 
tains of the west. It is not necessary to ask fishermen who say that they have found 
utopia. The path of the valley can be dangerous, but flowers are blooming. ... 
Or, though this might be an extreme interpretation, the expression “the deepest 
place in the mountains of the west” could refer to his own experience of seeking 
the possibility of modernity as its deepest point by an experience of the West that 
brought him to the United States to study. And, when we interpret the poem in 
this way, his intention rises to the surface: even while running toward the dead 
end of “colonial modernity,” he had intended to go beyond. 
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HEGEMONY AND IDENTITY IN THE COLONIAL 
EXPERIENCE OF TAIWAN, 1895-1945 


FONG SHIAW-CHIAN 


Prior to the 1990s, the story of colonial Taiwan under Japanese rule was rarely 
heard in the English-speaking world; it also lacked an audience in Taiwan itself. 
With its democratization, which also removed pan-Chinese ideology, people on 
the island began to show interest in their own history. A space was thus created 
in which colonial experience could be researched and its stories told. However 
since the time for intensive research has been relatively short thus far, the stories 
of both the colonizer and the colonized, particularly in regard to cultural do- 
mains, remain rudimentary, and not entirely precise in many details. At best, it 
may be more like an outline than a narrative; it may be a study based on two orga- 
nizing concepts, hegemony on the colonizer’s side and identity on the side of the 
colonized. 

After a short discussion of the template — hegemony and identity—in terms of 
which the stories will be told, my essay will focus on the discourses of both colo- 
nizers and colonized in three specific periods, the 1910s, the 1920s and 1931-1945. 
‘The three periods roughly correspond to the three stages of the colonial viceroy- 
ship, in which the military viceroys dominated the first and the third stages, and 
the civilian the second period. Because of these shifts in power base, either from 
the military to bureaucracy or vice versa, we also witness the shifts of the source 
of coercion from soldiers to the police and then back to the soldiers and hence 
the shift of social atmosphere from tension to relaxation and back to tension. This 


thythm also affected the spaces in which cultural activities, including discourses 
of ideologies, could be initiated. 
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By focusing on discourses from both sides of colonialism, we raise the issue 
of how the Japanese colonizers achieved a “weak hegemony” by olarizing the 
Taiwanese into two types and ascribing onto them differents memberships— atra- 
ditional Chinese identity for the.masses and a “modern” identity for.the.clites. 
(Compared with the Japanese, the Taiwanese elites were tacitly recognized as 
second-class though almost as equally modern.) 


THE SCHEME OF HEGEMONY 
AND COUNTERHEGEMONY 


“The intellectuals,” Antonio Gramsci suggests (1971:12), “are the dominant 
group’s ‘deputies’ exercising the subaltern functions of social hegemony and po- 
litical government.” He refers to the indoctrinating and coercive work done by 
fellow Italian intellectuals of rural background. Gramsci highlights the intellec- 
tuals’ role in the noncoercive state influence in civil society in terms of “moral 
leadership” or “social hegemony”; however, such a role worked to support the 
hegemonic regime in a colonial context where the Japanese ruled over the Han- 
Taiwanese. Gramsci’s notion of hegemony serves as an ideal starting point for us 
to tackle the identity problem of the Taiwanese under Japanese rule. But first we 
need to elaborate it with the help of other notions, such as counterhegemony 
(Williams 1980), narrative (Ricoeur 1992 and White 1987), and a typology of 
compliance (Etzioni 1975). 

Hegemony, as Gramsci (1971:334) views it, denotes an intellectual unity theory 
and practice. For an intellectual to support the state’s noncoercive hegemonic 
control what she says must be consistent both with what the rulers intended and 
with what the ruled actually felt. Her consistent discourse, especially when put in 
a narrative form, then amounts to a constant patchwork that gauges and reflects 
developments in state-society relations. Here Etzioni’s “exhaustive” classification 
of power and compliance is helpful; for he asserts that the rulers always have coer- 
cive, remunerative, and normative powers in stock and the ruled have the choice 
of alienative, calculative, or moral compliance in response. Not only does he thus 
unintentionally capture a nuance of hegemony by specifying both the practice 
(coercion and normalization) and the response (alienation and moralization) of 
the two dimensions of power, but he also adds the power of remuneration, or 
simply bribery in a power relation, which is certainly a time-honored tactic to in- 
duce popular compliance (Lukes 1974). But in order to render the Japanese rule 
and the Taiwanese submission intelligible, we must examine the constituents of 
both “normative” power and “moral” compliance. It is at this juncture that the 
notion of narrative discourse becomes helpful. 

In a colonial context, the ruling regime, with the help of intellectuals, “talks” 
the colonized into compliance by weaving stories about them. These stories sanc- 
tion the colonized both negatively, by describing how rebels will be punished, 
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and positively, by exhorting the merits of being loyal colonial subjects. The stories 


can of course always be told with a mixture of coercive and remunerative powers 4 


available to the regime. They can on their own be effective only by inducing com- 


pliance. Their effectiveness is due to two mechanisms specified by Ricoeur and 4 


White. 

For Ricoeur (1992), the mechanism of narrative identity functions in the con- 
text of story communication. In that context, every listener comes to the story with 
her distinctive personality traits and life commitments, all molded by dominant 
social values. The same set of values is represented first in the characters and in 
their personal involvement in the events that make up “episodes.” When a story- 
teller edits the episodes into a causal sequence, a “causal employment” (Somers 
1994:616), she contrives a story to be told. Social values are often the criteria for 
turning episodes into plots and stories. The value-molded listener can thus iden- 
tify herself with the character tailored by the story in accord with the same set of 
values. This moment of identification is the moment of coming to pass of a narra- 
tive identity with which she grows and thus changes her perception of her “real” 
self. 

For White (1980), it is the mechanism of a secondary referent that makes a 
reader recognize the figurative truths of a narrative, whether in fiction or in his- 
tory. Every narrative possesses a primary referent that is the literal reflection of the 
objective world; it gives the reader a sense of realism. But the story also provides a 
secondary referent, which, parallel to Ricoeur’s expanding units of episode, plot, 
and story, is made of motifs, themes, and plot structure. It is the secondary ref- 
erent that induces emotional and attitudinal changes in the reader by sending 
her to the allegorical world immanent in the story. White wisely comments that 
the effectiveness of the secondary referent depends on the repertoire of literary 
genres available in a culture. A secondary referent embedded in an alien genre 
may thus suffer from a lack of familiarity among its readers and thus a diminish- 
ment of its persuasiveness. 

With the mechanisms of the narrative identity and the secondary referent, a 
hegemon’s stories about its subjects are arguably capable of entrapping the latter’s 
loyalty, provided that the subjects do not possess either “residual” or “emergent” 
culture that can tell them alternative stories. These two types of counterhege- 
monic culture signify, for Williams (1977), resources for the subjects to imagine 
stories about themselves (also with the help of the notions of narrative identity 
and secondary referent) other than what the hegemon imposes upon them by 
means of education or mass media. Tradition and conventions constitute the re- 
sidual resources that have always been ingredients of the subjects’ lifestyle and 
that the hegemon seeks to transform, if not destroy. Emergent resources, on the 
other hand, lie in the future when industrialization gives rise to a working class 
that is conscious of both resisting and altering the industrial status quo. The two 
countercultures thus situate the subjects, including the colonized, in a temporal 
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sequence — they have at their disposal cultural resources either from past or from 
future to fight back their hegemon’s attempts at indoctrination. In that sense, a 
rulers hegemonic control is never complete; as we have mentioned, it is a pate - 
work that requires constant attention to countercultures in order to outwit them. 
This scheme of hegemony and counterhegemony therefore focuses on the 
stories of the identities of the colonized. On the one hand, the colonizers con- 
struct the narratives of their subjects by means of narrative identity and secondary 
referent. Their purpose is to induce the subjects’ moral compliance. But when 
the normative attempt fails, they can always switch back to coercion or bribery 
for remedy. On the other hand, facing growing hegemonic pressures, the colo- 
nized still have the residual and/or the emergent symbolic resources with mem, 
Their posture may be on the whole resistant but they appear to be most Ma ner- 
able when the old type ofresource is dwindling but the new type is not fort com 
ing. This is the juncture where “weak hegemony,” a situation where a portion j 
the colonized is brainwashed into loyal subjects, comes to existence, as we sha 


describe in what follows. 


THE THREE PHASES 
OF THE TAIWANESE COLONIAL STORY 


The Seiraian P4% jÆ Incident of 1915 


guo KIAR 3ER) here and now, and because it was “pre-political” (Hobsbawm 


AS AN 


The notion of banditry presupposes an interruption of the established social 
order of whatever nature. It implies more than a nuisance from the ruler s point of 
view; it implies an undesirable reading of the colonized that, without distinction, 
should be eliminated. “Bandit” was a term invented under the colonial context, 
as a famous historian of contemporary police affairs, Washizu Atsushiya AF 
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mk, candidly admitted: “The so-called bandit, or local villain, was not used in a 
traditional Taiwan. It gained currency after Taiwan was ceded to Japan” (TSKE 4 


1938, 2:267). 


After “bandit” came into vogue, the officials used it to designate three types : 


of rebels: Qing soldiers who stayed in Taiwan afi d who were _com- q 
mitted to topplitig the apanese colonial government, indigenous gangsters who 


controlled fixed turfs, and common-folks-turned-rebels whose family members 
were mistakenly killed by the Japanese military or who themselves were mali- 
ciously accused of being bandits.? Washizu wasted no time in pointing out that 
the government could apply means of redress most effectively to the last group. 
The exact number of “bandits” was not available, but from the 8,258 cases of ban- 
ditry reported to police stations in the period 1897-1900, Washizu estimated that, 
by 1903, the Japanese had killed or arrested well over ten thousand bandits on 
the island of some three million Han-Taiwanese (TSKE 1938, 2:268-269). This 
official classification of “bandits” (to be lumped together as “patriots” after the 
1945 change of regime) met the sdtokufu ‘s control expediency. The government 
coined the publicly degrading term “bandit” for the Taiwanese to use in refer to 
their rebellious compatriots. The term pressured the majority of the Taiwanese, 
by focusing punishment on the “bandit” groups, to do what the colonizers de- 
sired, and it divided its potential threat onto the three groups that could be sub- 
jected to different counterstrategies.? 

Why were there so many rebellions in Taiwan not only under Japanese rule but 
also in the earlier Qing period (1644-1911)?* Implicitly comparing it to the unbro- 
ken Japanese emperorship,” Washizu specifically pointed out the notion of “re- 
placeable emperorship” (TSKE 1938, 2:265; 1939, 3:3), which, as a few contem- 
porary Japanese colonizers asserted, was based on the Chinese cosmo-political 
view of the “mandate of heaven.” According to this view, an emperor would be de- 
throned if he did not follow heaven’s will by being “virtuous” (Shibata 1923:208). 
His loss of virtue was best indicated by his subjects’ complaints. A virtuous person, 
of whatever social level, would be mandated by heaven to lead the disgruntled 
people to oust the old emperor. This essentially Confucian political view became 
a folk belief with a twist—not only would heaven protect the people who followed 
the virtuous leader with his godly soldiers, but the people themselves would also 
become such soldiers by drinking holy water or by carrying paper charms (shenfu 
###F; Shibata 1923:211-216; Igeda 1981:196). This notion of “heavenly generals 
and godly soldiers” (tianjiang shenbing KH§ #4 ££) loomed large in the Seiraian 
incident and was the core element of its millenarianism. 

In the colonial context, rebels who believed in the heavenly mandate had spiri- 
tually sinned against the irreplaceable Japanese emperor, and their treasonous 
behavior could be redeemed only by the death penalty. In 1898 Viceroy Kodama 
Gentar6 KIRK BRB proclaimed an extremely harsh order for punishing bandits, 
with the first article reading: 
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Those bandits who gather themselves to coerce or threaten others, no matter what 
their purposes are, are subject to punishment according to the following criteria: 


The leaders and instigators are sentenced to death. 

Those who participate in the decision-making or commanding are sentenced 
to death. . Ea 
The mere participants or those who provide services are subject to imprison- 
ment for a definite term and to harsh corvée. (TSKE 1938, 2:282) 


By the time of the Seiraian incident in 1915, the sdtokufu had already defined 
who the rebels were, why they were motivated, and how they were to be treated 
by the government. The last and the largest pre-modern millenarial violence in 
‘Taiwan was to be framed by the mundane bureaucratic discourse on banditry, a 
discourse couched heavily on the coercive power at the sotokufu’s disposal. 

What, however, did the Seiraian rebels think of themselves? The answer could 
not be as “bandits,” and the question could not be answered directly. It is from 
their religion and its morality books (shanshu # ##) that we might hope to look 
into their moral universe. The stories in these books can tell us both the narrative 
identities as imagined in the rebels’ reading (or more precisely, listening, since 
most of them were illiterate peasants), and the secondary referents that set the 

tone for their emotions and attitudes. These morality books may be divided into 
two parts: wartime literature used by leaders such as Yu Oingfang to agitate their 
believers, and a peacetime narrative that was preached as a daily routine. None- 
theless, stories in both parts focused on the need for the male believers fearing 
Buddhist-type retribution (baoying $E), to respect both gods and parents, and 


to avoid at all costs greed and lust. . , 
In his wartime literature, Yu Qingfang declares war against Japanese (Chen 


1977:149): 


Now it is May of 1915. Japanese thieves have been in ‘Taiwan for two decades and 
their rulership has come to an end. ... Our State of Immense Brightness and Be- 
nevolence has just been set up. I, the Marshal, have received the heavenly man- 
date to fight with the thieves. ... Wherever our heavenly soldiers go, the enemies 


will surrender. 


Before this declaration, the morality books of the Seiraian Temple, the strong- 
hold of the rebels, had prepared the believers to accept a coming Second Advent. 
One such morality book, The Book of Five Masters, described the coming ca- 
lamity: “The heaven and earth are immensely dark... humans are beheaded and 
ghosts’ feet are cut off. There is no justice; there is no hierarchy” (Anonymous 
1862:5). Behind this picture of living hell was the traditional Buddhist notion of 
retribution: “If you sow this melon seed, you inevitably get this melon,” a famous 
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Buddhist allegory explains. The living hell was to be caused by nonbelievers, espe- 
cially by Japanese: “You the commoners should behave yourselves, otherwise evils 
will fall upon you. Do not obtain unjust wealth, lest your descendants should not 
live long. Respect the gods and parents, and you should prosper” (Anonymous 
1862:5). In Seiraian’s wartime literature, what was to have been learned were the 
moral teachings that believers should have absorbed — be careful with money and 
respect both gods and parents. However, it was in peacetime morality books that 
believers were to be gendered: in addition to prudence and respect, male con- 
verts should abstain from lust. 

The only book written by Seiraian priests, with Yu Oingfang as a coauthor, The 
Book of the Alert Heart (Jingxinpian 80 $), tells two stories. One is about a 
rich man who married a widow by force and forsook her son. His wealth was ex- 
hausted in two years due to thefts and fire and he thus died of anxiety. The son, 
on the other hand, did well and married a merchant’s daughter. Later, he mar- 
ried a concubine who happened to be a former concubine of his stepfather. The 
other story is about two sisters-in-law who spoke ill of the other brother to each 
other's husband. They caused the two brothers to divide their family properties. 
The morals of the stories are clearly encapsulated in the Seiraian morality books: 
“Sons who do not pay their parents piety will be struck to death by thunder, and 
who are addictive to lust ... will be imposed upon disasters from heaven. Proper 
and just behavior is a must and one should respect all agnate and cognate hier- 
archies” (Anonymous 7). 

From both wartime and peacetime Seiraian literature, therefore, there 
emerged an ideal model, a gentleman who believed in the Buddhist teaching 
of retribution and who thus respected both gods and parents, abstained from 
womanizing, and earned a just income. This narrative identity was the goal striven 
for by Seiraian believers lest they, as indicated by the secondary referent in the 
stories, should be exposed to violent death in living hell. In their imaginations, 
they were not bandits with superstitious beliefs in heavenly generals and godly 
soldiers, as the Japanese colonizers would have imagined. 

In regard to the underclass of Han-Taiwanese involved in the Seiraian incident, 
the identity stories from themselves and from the colonizers simply crossed each 
other. This also indicated that, except by resorting to coercion, twenty years after 
their occupation of Taiwan Japanese were still far away from hegemonizing the 
moral universe of the Han-Taiwanese who came from a lower-class background. 


The Discourses of Assimilation and Nationalism in the 1920s 


The 19208 were a transitional period in the social history of Taiwan. Epidemics no 
longer threatened. Malaria had been effectively controlled. Physicians trained in 
Western medicine outnumbered Chinese herbal doctors. Even rinderpest had been 
eliminated. ... Education had become popular. Conservative peasants also actively 
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adopted new species and new technology. Productivity increased. Mobility of the 
population also increased. Bicycles, cars, and trucks became popular. Life had thus 
been improved. [Modern social movements occurred precisely at this juncture. | 


(Chen Shaoxin 1979:127)® 


With these words, Chen Shaoxin [ii #4%, a Taiwanese sociologist trained during 
the colonial period (1906-1966), described a society just entering on the thresh- 
old of modernity, which was being imposed by a colonial regime.’ It is against this 
technology-based background that we should probe the contrasting discourses 
between assimilationism on the rulers’ side and the nationalist ideology of Tai- 
wanese modern social movements on the side of the ruled. Under the colonizers’ 
modernizing and assimilating assault, the nationalism that Taiwanese intellectu- 
als had learned from their Japanese professors was fundamentally ambiguous. It 
referred to a nationalist “I” that could be Taiwanese, or Chinese, or Japanese, or 
all of them. In other words, this nationalist discourse indicated the beginning of 
hegemonic control, especially of Taiwanese intellectuals. . 
Out of the public discourses on assimilationism in the early 1920s, Taiwan 
dokasaku ron (On the assimilative policy in Taiwan £% E kta) by Shibata 
Sunao $€ H BE (1923)? probably stood out as the most systematic and articulate ac- 
count of the new 1920 policy of “gradual assimilation.”” Together with Nakanishi 
+} AE AB’s Dokaron (On assimilation EMERARA, 1914), the two texts set the tone 
and themes that would resonate among the Japanese assimilationists throughout 


the 1920s. 

Assimilation as a policy, Shibata contended, was to be framed in cultural terms. 
It aimed to bring the Taiwanese “national ethos,” or simply nationality, in line 
with its Japanese counterpart—which he, incidentally, never specified in the text. 
This cultural policy required a long time to become effective and, when it did, 
it would show in changes of “social phenomena” in Taiwan (1923:6-8). After al- 
most three decades of Japanese rule, Taiwan society had reached a “humdrum” 
moment (53) of boredom caused by tensions between constant and variable 
thoughts that together comprised the configuration of the Taiwanese nationality. 
The variable thoughts informed by reason and knowledge had been “rational- 
ized” (26) by an advanced culture, Japan, in an effort to improve the socioeco- 
nomic infrastructure of Taiwan over the previous three decades. Thus the ratio- 
nalizing process disconnected the variable thoughts from the constant thoughts, 
which remained centered on the “heavenly mandate” and “ancestry worship” 
(30-40). Out of this discord between the rational and the traditional sprang 
the general Taiwanese public boredom; they were ready for a movement of 


enlightenment:” 


When the constant thoughts, which serve as the guidance of national spirit, can- 
not accord with the variable thoughts ... which respond to environmental stimu- 
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lus, this is a time when people wake up from their past life and feel puzzled about 


leading their future life. In cultural history, this is called a time of enlightenment. 
(Shibata 1923:53) 


For Shibata, these constant thoughts could serve as a buffer against the “radical 
thoughts” of socialism and anarchism in the name of “enlightenment” (65). But 
assimilation would, in the long run, erode these traditional thoughts. 
He thus suggested that the government should heed three fundamental poli- 

cies in order to promote assimilation. Regarding religion, if the governmental 
authority was to change its hitherto free-handed policy, it should avoid encroach- 
ing on the functions Taiwanese folk beliefs, or what Shibata calls “imperial pan- 
theism,” had performed —a highly tolerant attitude toward other religions, a sub- 
stitute for an set of ethical criteria for good and evil, and the only entertainment 
for the rank and file (75-81). In education, the authority should promote the 
study of Confucianism and Chinese learning, for—contrary to his predecessor, 
Nakanishi — Shibata insisted that the ideals of Confucianism had been incorpo- 
rated into the Japanese “national essence” (kokutai B]##) and that their promo- 
tion would contribute to assimilation (82~66)—a point to which I shall return 

shortly. Finally, in social education, he suggested that a new office should be cre- 
ated in the government-general to coordinate the efforts of several civilian asso- 
ciations to change old customs (mainly queue-wearing and foot-binding) and to 
promote the learning of the Japanese language (98-102). 

The overall tone of this scheme was, as Shibata himself admitted (61), “con- 
servative.” In fact, other than the creation of an office of social education, he was 
suggesting that the colonial government refrain from interfering in either reli- 
gion or education. He seemed to be optimistic about the inevitable coming of 
assimilation over the long run. This optimism in part arose from Shibata’s eccen- 
tric view of the congruent national ethos of the Japanese and Chinese peoples, 
as can be seen in the following comparison. 

If we turn to the relationship between Shibata and Nakanishi’s books, we im- 
mediately notice their opposing interpretation of the connection between “na- 
tional essence” and assimilation in the famous “Rescript on Education,” always 
the supreme official source for justifying the assimilative policy. 

Nakanishi’s 1914 text distinguished two main categories in the rescript. One 
was about “universal ethics”: filial piety, affection, harmony, truthfulness, mod- 
esty, and benevolence (2). These were essentially what traditional Confucian 
scholars in both China and Japan would subsume under the term “the five virtu- 
ous categories” (gorin F f), with the single omission of loyalty from the 1914 text. 

The other category concerned the special national essence of Japan: the loyalty 
of the subjects for “the prosperity of our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth” (2, 30):?? “As [the rescript describes, ] our empire was founded on a broad 
and everlasting basis ... and our people united in loyalty and filial piety ..., these 
are unique in Japan and can be seen nowhere else. These are therefore called 
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apan’s kokutai” (Nakanishi 1914:2). Hence the national ethos of the Japaness 
eople: “be loyal to the Emperor and be patriotic to the state” (chiikun aiko wis 
j 3H), with the catch that the Emperor was the state (5). Thus, for Nakanishi, 
F asimilate the Taiwanese required the transplantation into their consciousness 
se ethos of chūkun aikoku. pS 
i BU fue Shibata it was precisely the Confucian gorin, what Nakanishi called 
“the universal ethics,” that could help achieve a viable assimilative paey (1923: 
85). Shibata claimed that the Chinese were culturally distinguished TOM ' e 
Japanese by the former’s collective notions of heavenly mandate " anes 
worship, and the only way to influence these constant thoughts va y gradua y 
rationalizing variable thoughts of mundane life until the Chinese sel conscious y 
changed their fundamental ideas. With this concern, Shibata could ony Wa gorin 
as a godsend, an extra help that might speed the assimilative process, ut ie ™ 
portant thing was to continue the rationalizing policies in the sociocconomit 0- 
mains while keeping Taiwanese religion, education, and socialization infec A 
In retrospect, the importance of Shibata's work lies not so much in " ° 
ing guidance for policy-making, although an office of social education (s ak aika 
+t @ Æ) at the sõtokufu level was established in 1926 (Ajiken 1973-227) esin nis 
systemizing Japanese themes of assimilation in the period after Na an i's pi i 
neering work and in directing discussion thereafter. Hence, in terms ofthe impo 
tance of education, Shibata redirected the focus on equal educational opportuni- 
ties for both Japanese and Taiwanese students (TY 1.1 [1920]: 16; 2.1 [oal 34 
[1921]: 27) to respect for Confucian learning. He thus foreshadowed wha a i 
hara, a famous Japanese scholar of imperialism, would later attack as, Japan scap 
talistic substitution of the premodern Confucian schools, shobo 3 wai “4 - 
151). In respect to religion, he contrasted what Yamoto (TY 2.5 honi 2 WAA 
[1921]:15-20) proposed in basing colonial domination on Bud ‘mn d 
that the functions of Taiwanese folk beliefs be taken seriously. Fina y, regar 
ing nationality, he clarified the previously vague discussions of the difference n 
national ethos (TY 1.1 [1920]: 27; 2.1 [1921]: 21-22; 3.4 [1921]: 21-33) an ji e 
instead about “constant thoughts,” ideas which would later be echoed in or ex 
ample, Ihara’s elaboration of the Japanese nationality —chakuna hot and, inci- 
i estry worship (1926:222-249). 
itech the eee P iscourse on assimilationism, there emerged a 
prototheory and practice. The theory dictated that the national essence ofthe Tai- 
wanese could be assimilated into the Japanese chiikunaikoku only by longtem 
socioeconomic policies that rationalized first the form and then, very gradua y, 
the content of Taiwanese culture. In practice, the dominant assimilative “scourse 
suggested a restrained attitude toward upsetting the cultural life of the Taiwan 
ese in the domains of religion, education, and social education. 7 . 
Turning now to the indigenous nationalism on the Taiwanese side, Dr. Jiang 
Weishui 118 (1891-1931), a Japanese-trained physician who founded both t e 
Taiwan Cultural Society (1921) and later, the Taiwan Populist Party (1927), stoo 
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out as a middle-of-the-road advocate.” Together with his long-term comrade, Xie 
Chunmu HAFA (1902-1969), and his comrade-turned-foe, Cai Pethuo ##% 
(1889-1983), he shared a discourse of nationalism that was not only willing 
to compromise but fundamentally ambiguous. When Jiang became determined 
to set up the Populist Party, he had to convince the Japanese authorities that his 


party would serve as “a medium to promote good will between Japan and China.” 
His justification was as follows: 


Eighty percent of the Taiwanese came from Fujian [Æ] and twenty percent 
from Guangdong [R]. The aborigines of these two provinces were assimilated 
into Chinese culture in the Han Dynasty [202 B.¢.-A.D. 220]. This was also the 
era when Japan imported culture from China. ... [Therefore] the three groups of 


aborigines had certainly married with the Han people and absorbed the latter’s 
culture. (Jiang 1998:127) 


Since the people of Fujian and Guangdong had been incorporated into China, 
their descendants in Taiwan understood Chinese better than the Japanese did 
and could work to improve Sino-Japanese relationships. Note that in this justifi- 
cation, it was the people of Fujian and the people of Guangdong who were the 
real ancestors of the Taiwanese and who could therefore be distinguished from 
the Han people. Written in early 1927, the tone of this piece is different from that 
of Jiang’s earlier text of 1924. There he defined “people,” or more precisely “na- 


tion,” as “an anthropological fact”: “no matter how the Taiwanese changed into 


Japanese citizens, they did not thereby become members of the Japanese nation. 
It cannot be denied as fact that the Taiwanese are Chinese, belonging to the Han 
people” (Jiang 1998:27). When talking about being a medium between China 
and Japan, his justification in 1924 was that because the “Taiwanese have both 
Chinese origins and Japanese citizenship,” they can naturally play the role well 
(1998:30). Jiang’s idea of Taiwanese identity subsequently evolved further into 
“Taiwanese in toto.” In mid-1927, when the authority publicly criticized this spe- 
cial usage of Jiang’s and demanded that it be changed into “this-islanders (hon- 
tojin AB A); he responded, 


“This-islanders” refers only to the traditional Han people, so they can only mean 
the Han people in Taiwan, excluding Japanese and aboriginal tribes. ... “Taiwan- 
ese” is a name based on living quarters. Therefore, broadly defined, “Taiwanese 
in toto” can include anyone residing in Taiwan. It is more adequate than “this- 
islanders,” which is especially for the Han people. (1998:212~213) 


With the invention of Taiwanese in toto, Jiang seemed to have reached the 
end of his abilities in imagining national identity. Heavily involved in his Populist 
Party before his untimely death, he grew ever more sympathetic with socialism. 
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The collective identity that concerned him now was no longer nation, but class 
i :244, 302). 
UTES att Wa azos and against a modernizing and assimilative back- 
ground, Jiang Weishui’s imagination of Taiwanese national identity rapidiy 
changed from that of Han origin to that of Fujian and Guangdong aborigines an i 
finally, to that of Taiwanese in toto. But his changing the collective name is jes 
like changing the subject in a sentence: inevitably the predicate that escribes 
the subject will have to change in order to maintain the sentence s consistency 
both grammatically and substantively. Jiang’s discourse of national identity ep 
changing its subject, thus rendering his discourse totally ambiguous in regar o 
what he really thought of the issue. In this he was not alone in his quest ofa proper 
definition of national identity, as our study of his contemporaries, Xie Chunmu 
é i Peihuo, will show. . . 
en Xie, a journalist and a key cadre in Jiang’s party, the ambiguity of his sens 
of national identity was seen when asked whether he himself was a member of t ie 
“Chinese nation” or the “Han people in Taiwan.” From May to June 1929, Xie 
traveled extensively in Japan and China, where he reported on Dr. Sun Yatsen s 
national funeral held in Nanking, then the capital of China. In his travelogue, e 
reports that when he landed in Shanghai, he saw Indians serving as loyal door 
men of imperialism.” He could not help but compare the status of Indians to tha 
of Chinese: “We Chinese people are trotting the same miserable route as they are 
... [and] we Taiwanese are not just slaves, we are slaves who have lost their nation 
(Taiwan minpo 274 [1929]: 11). But this slave felt very much at home in Nani ing, 
because individual Chinese were together again. Xie had heard that Chinese 
people were “persistent, enduring, and strong. . . As a member of ins peop wA 
hope all these qualities are true” (Taiwan minpo 276 [1929]: 12). He fu y agre 
with his fellow Taipeinese’ comment, “As an overseas Chinese, we should try our 
best to contribute to our ancestral place, the new republic” (Xie 1999:184). 
However, by the time of his writing Taiwan had been separated from China 
for over three decades. Senses of difference had inevitably grown on both sides 
Xie says, for example, “The most inconvenient thing in traveling in China ist e 
Chinese’ lack of efficiency.” This kind of judgment frequently deteriorated into 
a “we Chinese, you Japanese” kind of quarrel. Worse still, Taiwanese working in 
China were accused of being “the running dogs of Japanese. ... And if they want 
to change their nationality to that of Chinese, what are they going to do wit 
their wives, kids, and especially, the ancestral graves in Taiwan?” (Xie 1999295- 
296). Caught between the non-clear-cut identities of the Chinese nation an 
the Han people in Taiwan, he asked himself, “Which system is better for t e ai 
habitants: a colony or a semi-colony?” (Kie 1999:259).'" Colonial subjects ( ai 
wanese) served one metropolis without any sense of autonomy, but ee Sie 
subjects (Chinese) served several metropolises with their own autonomy. n 5e s 
view, Taiwanese as colonial subjects had only two options: bowing to their fate 
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or rising up to fight. It took another three years after the death of Jiang Weishui q 
for him to reach his decision; he opted for fighting and joined the Chinese army | 


against Japan. Xie’s ambiguity regarding his national identity was real but short. 

Finally, we come to Cai Peihuo, a brilliant social reformer in the early 19208 
who, after Jiang Weishui founded the Populist Party, denounced the party and 
leaned toward a conservative, assimilative mode. The point of Cai’s social reform 
was to set up a special Taiwan council within the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
constitution in order that it could overview the budget and laws raised by the sõ- 
tokufu. In 1928 he put his ideas into a Japanese book, called Nihon honkokumin 
ni ataeru (To Japanese compatriots A AARE), in which he explained 
his understanding of national identity. 

He called the Japanese his “compatriots” because, although they belonged to 
different “nations,” they “not only shared the same passport status but were com- 
rades in terms of sharing a common humanity and a love of peace and freedom” 
(Cai 1928:29). The concept of “compatriots with different nationalities” was the 
ambiguity underlying Cai’s imagination of his national identity. Because they 
were compatriots, he demanded that Taiwanese be treated equally in political 
and economic affairs; but because they were of different “nations” — referring 
to “different languages, habits, and lifestyles” (1928:108-110)—the Japanese in 
Taiwan had both a sense of superiority to the Taiwanese and exploitative poli- 
cies toward them. This was the reason why, in the 19205, there arose a national 
consciousness in the minds of the Taiwanese (1928: 43). Cai proposed a Taiwan 
council composed of local residents to help bridge the widening gap of national 
differences. 

Furthermore, Cai criticized Japanese officials who tended to reject the possi- 
bility of Han people becoming His Majesty’s loyal subjects, because they thought 
that Han-Taiwanese did not possess Japanese nationality. It was “common hu- 
manity,” not “nationality,” that should be the criterion for compatriotship. “Na- 
tionality is subsumed in humanity” (1928:144). Since Confucianism had indoc- 
trinated nothing but decent humanity in both Japanese and Taiwanese people, 
there was no reason why Han-Taiwanese could not become Japanese who were 
“loyal to the Emperor and patriotic to the state” (chiikun aikoku). 

Once granted the Taiwan council by the Japanese Diet, Cai contended, the 
Taiwanese would not, and could not, pursue independence. There were four 
conditions that could then prevent the movement from succeeding: Japan con- 
tinued its imperialist policy; Japan could not maintain its current power; the Tai- 
wanese abandoned Confucianism and became a warlike people; and a strong na- 
tion came to Taiwan’s help in fighting with Japan (1928:181-182). None of these 
was acceptable to Cai, and he was determined to pursue limited Taiwanese’ au- 
tonomy under the Japanese empire’s tutelage. 

In the thought of Cai Peihuo, compatriotship and nation were different but 
bridgeable; they required a common humanity, molded by the same Confucian 
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ing, and an institutional innovation to convert one to the other. Unless the 
ane ielded to the demands of the Taiwan council, the “Han-ness of the 
Ja anese would be preserved precisely because of the Japanese colonizers’ su- 
i ational identity. 
erior Senas o as of Taiwanese nationalism, it was Cai whose thought most 
towed the influence of assimilationism. Pursuit of limited autonomy, in l 
non hakun aikoku, and the notion of the malleability of nationality all under 
heed his vagueness over the issue of national identity. This ambiguity also applied 
j ng Weishui and Xie Chunmu. There was the rapid change in the su ject o 
Oe ism from that of Han origin to that of Fujian and Guangdong abonigi 
nes and to that of Taiwanese in toto on Jiang’s part. On Xie $ par , a ams 
hesitation between the Chinese nation and the Han people in Taiwan. Tham 
uity inherent in the incipient Taiwanese nationalism came, we sugges ; . 
Fret that because of the Taiwanese nationalists’ complete Japanese e uoto, 
ir resi | Han-culture could no longer be a resource for identity tor on. 
Fa ihomore, the emergence of socialism was not yet strong enough o guide 
this nationalism. Finally, this ambiguity indicated the beginning o ' Wa rome 
control of Taiwanese intellectuals against the modernizing and assimila 


ground of the 19205. 


POLARIZED IDENTITY IN THE PERIOD OF 
HIGH JAPANIZATION (1931-1945) 


On the periphery of the Japanese empire in the 1920s, Taiwan began to be up- 


graded to a “semi-periphery” by metropolitan politicians in the carly 19305 Tuis 
was due to the military expansionism adopted by Japan. [speciai y a te 
Marco Polo Bridge incident in mid-1937, Taiwan served asa Benes i. a sa 
Japan's “Southbound” policy, that is, the military inroad upon o , o n China 
and Southeast Asia. Taiwan's changed military status 15 importan if w arte 
understand why the government-general relentlessly enforced t c comp ene 
sive cultural policy kominka BRR{E (literally, to Japanize) during clas p iod 
(1931-1945) ofits rule. It needed both loyal soldiers and resources to re p 
war machine. 

i major military advance, notably the Marco Pol ) 
the Pent tinbor attack (oan), the sotokufu redirected kominka, under differen 
names,” to cope with the new reality. Over time we see a patem ofen rane 
assimilating efforts, which reached a climax around 1940 an t en m ished 
afterward, apparently due to a trade-off for goin o wartime mal e sai va 

in, kominka involved four cultural practices in re 
“hangin to Japanese-style names, teaching Japanese language, impon nd 
families the worship of the Japanese sun goddess, Amaterasu KE H, 


o Bridge incident and 


TABLE 8.1 Statistics Supporting Weak Hegemony 


Name Japanese Parlor 


Change Learni apa 
ning Improvement Manage 
ment 
(household) % (person) % (household) % (tenple) 
T** 
K T K Tab Shrine 
1935 29.7 8.8 2.1 
1936 
32.3 9.8 36.6 100 (3,649) 
1937 37.8 11.0 59.6 
1938 41.9 12.4 64.1 
l 
939 45.6 13.9 66.0 73.8 
1940 0.0 80.0 5 
. 1. 
289) 0 15.6 67.8 74.3 
194] 0.2 57.0 16.6 68.8 81.3 
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B . . _ n. 
ut before discussing this identity issue, let us first say a word about the name 


hangi 
changing movement. Contrary to the commonly held opinion that name- 
ging was one of the most significant kuminka movements in the early 1940s 


(Ko 1901:107, Wesuki 1907 :109) and that NS POOP TESA SNOW SAna mn AEX” 
of interest” or plain “resistance” (Ko 1981:168; Chen 1984:50; Chen 1987:78), 
we suggest that the Taiwan sõtokufu lacked the enthusiasm to promote the move- 
ment. Elsewhere we have documented that, in implementing the policy, the 
sotokufu had bypassed the powerful neighbor-watching system (hoko (A) for 
help, imposed no deadline for application, and especially insisted that only the 
Japanese-speaking family could apply (Fong 1993). All this suggests that by 1940 
the sétokufu was reluctant to commit itself to this metropolitan-imposed policy 
of name-changing. If this interpretation is acceptable, then not all kominka cul- 
tural policies were resisted by the ‘Taiwanese, a further indication that Japanese 
hegemonic control was, by then, effective. However, it was a “weak hegemony” 
because only the educated upper Taiwanese class identified with kominka. The 
rest of the population remained marginalized, outside hegemonic control. It is 
this polarized Taiwanese identity that is revealed in contemporary short stories 
and novels. 

Taiwanese fiction during the kominka period may be classified into two genres: 
that of the masses and that of the intellectuals. The mass genre underlined the 
socioeconomic predicaments of minority groups—mainly the poor and women 
who were tradition bound, while the intellectual genre constituted a grand nar- 
rative of the elite immersion into Japanese identity. 

The situation of poverty, as described in the mass genre, was best symbolized 
by the image of the “public steelyard.” In “Overload” (Zhang 1935), a mother 
carrying a baby and a load of bananas (which weigh 36 kilograms) walks 6 kilo- 
meters to the market with hertwelve-year-old son, who carries another load of 12 
kilograms. She sells all the bananas for 48 gian $ but is responsible for paying 
the use of the public steelyard (3 qian) and sales tax (8 gian for 48 kilograms). 
She pleas for mercy with the policeman in charge of collecting the money. After 
being humiliated, she still hasto pay all 11 qian. 

In “A Steelyard” (Lai 1926), Chin sells vegetables in the market. A policeman 
wants to take the produce for free. Chin does not agree to this and is fined on 
the pretext of using an imprecise private steelyard. Next day, the Chinese Lunar 
New Year's Eve, the cop shows up again and this time puts Chin in jail for three 
days, presumably because he did not use the steelyard at all and thus broke the 
law. Bailed out by his wife, Chin kills the cop that night and commits suicide. 

In addition to Japanese police brutality, women’s predicaments were often ex- 
plored in the mass genre. Not only were they depicted as their husbands’ scape- 
goats, they were often trapped on a dead-end road, becoming first concubines 
and then prostitutes. In his short story of 1935, Lu Heruo Zipi first describes 
how the modern highway replaced trails and caused the drivers of oxcarts to be- 
come unemployed. One such unfortunate driver, Young, thus asks his wife to 
sleep with his creditors. Lu aso tells the story of a tenant who could only keep 
his farmland by letting his wife become the landlord’s mistress. Worse, because 
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(Ko 1901:107; VESURI 1907:1909) ANG eg gy 
of interest” or plain “resistance” (Ko 1981:168; Chen 1984:50; Chen 1987:78), 
we suggest that the Taiwan sotokufu lacked the enthusiasm to promote the move- 
ment. Elsewhere we have documented that, in implementing the policy, the 
sotokufu had bypassed the powerful neighbor-watching system (hoko (RFA) for 
help, imposed no deadline for application, and especially insisted that only the 
Japanese-speaking family could apply (Fong 1993). All this suggests that by 1940 
the sotokufu was reluctant to commit itself to this metropolitan-imposed policy 
of name-changing. If this interpretation is acceptable, then not all kominka cul- 
tural policies were resisted by the Taiwanese, a further indication that Japanese 
hegemonic control was, by then, effective. However, it was a “weak hegemony” 
because only the educated upper Taiwanese class identified with kominka. The 
rest of the population remained marginalized, outside hegemonic control. It is 
this polarized Taiwanese identity that is revealed in contemporary short stories 
and novels. 

Taiwanese fiction during the kminka period may be classified into two genres: 
that of the masses and that of the intellectuals. The mass genre underlined the 
socioeconomic predicaments of minority groups—mainly the poor and women 
who were tradition bound, while the intellectual genre constituted a grand nar- 
rative of the elite immersion into Japanese identity. 

The situation of poverty, as described in the mass genre, was best symbolized 
by the image of the “public steelyard.” In “Overload” (Zhang 1935), a mother 
carrying a baby and a load of bananas (which weigh 36 kilograms) walks 6 kilo- 
meters to the market with her twelve-year-old son, who carries another load of 12 
kilograms. She sells all the bananas for 48 qian $¥ but is responsible for paying 
the use of the public steelyard (3 qian) and sales tax (8 gian for 48 kilograms). 
She pleas for mercy with the policeman in charge of collecting the money. After 
being humiliated, she still has to pay all 11 qian. 

In “A Steelyard” (Lai 1926), Chin sells vegetables in the market. A policeman 
wants to take the produce for free. Chin does not agree to this and is fined on 
the pretext of using an imprecise private steelyard. Next day, the Chinese Lunar 
New Year’s Eve, the cop shows up again and this time puts Chin in jail for three 
days, presumably because he did not use the steelyard at all and thus broke the 
law. Bailed out by his wife, Chin kills the cop that night and commits suicide. 

In addition to Japanese police brutality, women’s predicaments were often ex- 
plored in the mass genre. Not only were they depicted as their husbands’ scape- 
goats, they were often trapped on a dead-end road, becoming first concubines 
and then prostitutes. In his short story of 1935, Lu Heruo SÆ first describes 
how the modern highway replaced trails and caused the drivers of oxcarts to be- 
come unemployed. One such unfortunate driver, Young, thus asks his wife to 
sleep with his creditors. Lu also tells the story of a tenant who could only keep 
his farmland by letting his wife become the landlord’s mistress. Worse, because 
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of poverty and male chauvinism, Taiwanese families often sent their baby girlsto | 


be adopted by the rich. The fate of these girls was miserable. In one story (Zhang 
1941), a fourteen-year-old Caiyun was sent to keep a sixty-year-old man company 
for three days because her adopted mother had received a thousand yan and a 
golden bracelet from him. She was then sent to become a geisha. In another (Lu 
1936), a dancing girl, Shuangmei, was forsaken by her boyfriend after six years of 
cohabitation. In order raise their daughter, she decides both to become a prosti- 
tute and to train the daughter to follow in her steps for revenge. 

Lu Heruo’s artistic talent and his concern for the underclass in Taiwanese 
tradition reached its peak in the early 1940s. In order to expose the contradic- 
tions within traditional families, he created an evil character, Zhou Wenhai, in 
“Wealth, Sons, and Longevity” (1942). Zhou, as the elder son and, hence, house- 
holder, causes every kind of misery for other family members. His brother's family 
is expelled from the ancestral house under his charge. He rapes his maid, who 
then competes with his wife for his favor. His wife subsequently goes crazy. His 
ancestral house is called the Hall of Happiness and Longevity, an ironic name 
that contrasted with what Zhou does to betray it. 

However, the real gem of Lu’s achievement is his “Pomegranate” (1943). Here 
he tells the story of two orphaned brothers, Jinsheng and Muhuo. Jinsheng mar- 
ried into his wife’s house and became less than a man in the Taiwanese value 
system, while Muhuo was adopted by a clansman. One day Muhuo, who was 
single, went mad and accidentally died without a son; he thus could not be wor- 
shiped by his offspring and become an ancestor. To solve this lineage problem, 
Jinsheng, being poor, seeks to combine two rituals—one to put Muhuo’s name 
on the wooden ancestral tablet that Jinsheng, as an elder son, had to keep, the 
other to let Jinsheng’s son be adopted by Muhuo in order for them to worship 
him—together. The description of how the rituals were held at night and away 

from the family of Jinsheng’s wife are meticulous and filled with such folk knowl- 
edge that the story moves its readers. 

In its depiction of police brutality (as symbolized in the steelyard), the unequal 
status of women, and the Han-tradition, which perpetuated minority groups’ mis- 
eries, the mass genre in fact kept the underclass away from the Japanese hege- 
mon. Being exploited and humiliated, the weak were reminded in their daily life 
that they were insignificant and marginal, an enduring experience that effectively 

served as an antidote against Japanization indoctrination. Their immunization 
was further reinforced by residual Taiwanese culture, as seen in Jinsheng’s per- 
formance of the rituals of ancestral worship and son adoption. It was doubtful 
whether people like Jinsheng really understood the meaning of these rituals. But 
by enacting the form of the rituals to address their daily concerns, they were em- 
powering the tradition to reaffirm their Taiwanese identity. The residual culture, 
however, could not serve the same purpose for the Japanese-educated Taiwanese 
upper class; they actively responded to the calling of kominka and sought from 
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the bottom of their hearts to Japanize themselves. Their experience, as captured 
i i i he intellectual's genre. 
” Fen ones change of heart was frst set forth in the short story “The Little 
‘Town with Papaya Trees” (Long 1937). After graduating from high school, Chen 
cannot find a job for five years. Finally he becomes an accounting asian in 
township government through civil examination. As a clerk, he decides e mus 
either pass the exam for an accountant certificate or marry a Japaner ra 
become a Japanese himself (then he would get a 60 percent raise n is sa 9). 
Frustrated in both attempts, he gradually adopts the lifestyle of his Taiwanese 
iates— lustful, alcoholic, and greedy. 
von Chen’ degeneration was largely caused by the colonial oon ths 
was plainly not the case in the 1941 story of Zhang Minggui, ea me m 
or Itō. In “Voluntary Soldiers” (Zhou 1998), Minggui, a college stu en ju - 
tumed from Japan, gets into an argument with his friend, Gao Jinliu, over ow 
become a Japanese. Gao's method is “mysterious”: he thinks met only yo WA 
ing strictly the Shinto ritual of kashiwade 4 F (clapping han s) can one rar 
wanese soul be cleansed and become Japanese. Minggui s solution, | owever 5 
essentially based on self-recognition: “Born in Japan, raised up in t j Japanese 
language, knowing nothing but Japanese kana, | have tobe a Japanese o san aki 
(Zhou 1998:35). It was this recognition of forced Japanization ti at reves e a 
wanese intellectuals understanding that, at best, they could strive to e ee ‘ 
class Japanese. This sub-Japanese complex was reincamated in Ito, while Gao 
Shintd way toward becoming Japanese is embodied in Chen Cingna ama. 
In the story of “The Way” (Chen 1943), Oingnan puzzles over t ji tars ý ji 
tion of “Taiwanese 1” into “Japanized I.” He first seeks inspiration rom S ape 
nese colleagues but soon realizes that it is only being born with Japanese 00 
that would make one Japanese. This means training oneself to possess t c Japa 
nese spirit, which boils down to being loyal to the emperor and being parodo y 
the state. To have this spirit, Oingnan tries to marry a Japanese girl (whic ae , 
to worship the Sun Goddess, and finally to become a voluntary Japanese er 
“To be loyal to the emperor amounts to death”: these were Oingnan's last wor 
“Mao Japanese issue reappears in “Torrent” (Wang 1943). Ito Cunsheng 
wants to become Japanese so badly that he changes his Taiwanese sumam, i ar 
ries a Japanese, and lives in his wife’s house so that he speaks nothing utapa . . 
Even at his father’s funeral, he refuses to practice the Chinese ritua of kneeling 
down before the coffin. The narrator reveals that ins early thirties and desper- 
apanese, Ito has already turned his hair gray. . l 
wee choices pp contrasted with those of his cousin and student, Lin Bonian, 
in the same story. Lin is on bad terms with Ito because he did not care about nis 
own mother, Lin’s aunt. Lin is good at the Japanese art of sword play and won the 
championship over his Japanese schoolmates. Subsequently, Lin, against his par- 
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ents’ wish but with Ito’s financial help, goes to Japan to study the art of the sword. 
He writes a letter, asserting that “to be an honorable Japanese I have to be an hon- 
orable ‘Taiwanese first.” However, one wonders if Lin is too young to say this. Who 
knows what he would become, given that he would spend years studying in Japan? 

In the intellectual genre, the key issue was not Taiwanese identity at all. It was 
about the means to become a fully Japanese, which involved both mysterious 
(Shint6 #432) and rational paths. Particularly in the rational path, the identity- 
seekers knew perfectly well that they were imitating the Japanese way and that 
the best they could hope to achieve was a second-class Japanese nationality. Con- 
trasting this genre with the mass genre, we suggest the Han-Taiwanese in the early 
19408 had effectively been polarized into two identity groups: the educated elites 
who imagined themselves to be sub-Japanese and the underclass majority who 
had not yet forgotten their Han-ness. We attribute this polarizing effect to the 
hegemonic attempts of the Japanese colonizers, what might be called the success 
of the “weak hegemony.” 


CONCLUSION 


In the cultural domain of the Japanese colonial project, coercion and remunera- 
tion were administrative practices constantly at the rulers’ disposal. Hence, in the 
Seiraian incident, it was the sheer brutality of the military strength that suppressed 
the Taiwanese rebels. The death penalties for the captives, 866 altogether, were 
soon reduced to life imprisonment due to the rescript of amnesty issued in cele- 
bration of the enthronement of Emperor Taisho KIE in 1915. It was a substantive 
favor that reinforced the coercive power of the colonial government. Further- 
more, in the agitation of nationalism in the 19208, countless arrests of Taiwan- 
ese advocates and the banning orders of their gatherings and public speeches all 
testified to the power of the Japanese police, whose atrocities also had a salient 
presence in the mass genre of Taiwanese fiction. 

During this decade, higher education became the sdtokufu’s tool for buying off 
the Taiwanese elite families. To study in the metropolis they would need special 
permission from the administration; family business in wines, tobacco, salt, and 
rice all required the sétokufu’s licenses. Finally, during the Pacific War, military 
power and martial laws again replaced the police in keeping peace on Taiwan 
island. Material quotas were set up, but those who adopted Japanese names and 
spoke Japanese were given double or triple shares. Coercive and remunerative 
powers were always present to enhance the colonizer’s indoctrination attempts. 

However, from the discourse of bandits, to that of assimilation, and finally 
to kéminka, the effect of the sotokufu’s moral appeal was on the whole limited. 
Not only was the banditry discourse countered by the religious imagination of 
the Seiraian rebels’ ideal self, the discourse of assimilation was also seriously cir- 
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cumscribed by Taiwanese nationalism. The changing subjects in the incipient 
ideology of nationalism also revealed the ambiguity in the Taiwanese elites 

imagination of national identity, the first sign of the effectiveness of the hege- 
monic control. It was in the period of high Japanization and among the cultural 
practices (of name-changing, the enhancement of Japanese literacy, parlor im- 
provement, and temple management) that the polarizing effect of hegemonic dis- 
course was seen. Since the effect only brainwashed some Taiwanese intellectuals 
into believing they possessed the Japanese spirit (tacitly understood as a second- 
class spirit), what Japanese had achieved must be judged to be a weak hegemony. 

To the underclass of Taiwanese colonial subjects, their discourses in Seiraian 
and, later, in the mass genre of fiction consistently suggest that it was the residual 
culture from their precolonial life that was the fundamental source of their col- 
lective identity. We can distinguish this identity as a traditional one, which, up 
to the 1910s, still was free of any contamination from the colonial project, and a 
proto-national one, molded in the daily experience of being humiliated and ex- 
ploited under the regime. In either case, the Taiwanese underclass was immune 
to the Japanese hegemon. . 

It was Taiwanese intellectuals who were fully immersed in Japanese education 
and who eventually became the fifth column of the Japanese colonizers. In the 
short stories told about them during kominka, they were portrayed as enthusiasts 
for becoming Japanese, often by way of rational or irrational means. It is not sur- 
prising, given that the colonial project was also a modern project, that one could 
not be addicted to the latter (as indicated by Chen Shaoxin’s description) with- 
out being trapped in the former at the same time. They had contributed to the 
success of the weak hegemony. 

One wonders, however, what would have become of this colonial project had 
there been no Pacific War. Most likely the hegemonic success would have spread 
and the Taiwanese would have become no different from the people of Okinawa, 
for four centuries an independent nation under the name of Ryukyu but now a 
periphery of Japan and suffering continuing discrimination from the metropolis. 


NOTES 


1. This customs movement included cutting Han-Taiwanese’ queues, unbinding Han- 
women’s feet, and stopping opium-smoking (TSKE 1938, 2:741~752). l 

2. Viceroy Kodama, who made his career in suppressing the “bandits,” had his own clas- 
sification of seven types, based on why they had become bandits: (1) because, in the process 
ofan army expedition, they had suffered either from scouts’ mistranslation or from improper 
killings; (2) because they had lost their jobs due to the law “regulation of the mining indus- 
tries”; (3) because they had lost their jobs due to the new system of recruiting guards against 
aborigines; (4) because they were coerced by other bandits; (5) because they believed other 
bandits’ rumors and lies; (6) because they had committed crimes in Qing China and fled to 
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Taiwan; (7) for revenge against the Japanese army and police who had killed their parents or 
siblings (this is the largest category) (Tsurumi 1944, 2:1356). 

3. For example, the former Qing soldiers, once caught, would be sent back to mainland 
China; the gangsters would be sentenced to death; and common-folks-turned-rebels would 
be given a second chance to lead a normal life. 

4. In the 268-year reign of the Qing Dynasty, there occurred 148 riots waged by Han- 
Taiwanese immigrants from mainland China. Of these riots, 85 were classified as rebellions 
against the Qing government and 63 as clan struggles (Weng 1986: 44). 

5. This was one of the most fundamental tenets of Japanese fascism before and during 
World War H. 

6. The last sentence, in brackets, was taken from the site of an ellipsis in the citation. 

7. In one sociological account, “modernity has operated with the rationality/irrationality 
distinction as its core organizing code” (Albrow 1996:56). Hence the expansion of technologi- 
cal rationality into the fields of health, agriculture, and transportation, as indicated in Chen’s 
words, certainly serves as a criterion for distinguishing the modern from the premodern. 

8. Shibata Sunao was a social scientist who was responsible for the first and the only offi- 
cial religious survey (1915-1917) in the Taihoku area (Masuda 1939:234). He had lived in 
Taiwan for eleven years before he published the book. His book was apparently well received, 
and went into a second printing in less than six months, The second printing drew favorable 
reviews from major newspapers and magazines in both Taiwan and Japan. 

9. An editorial in Taiwan Minpé (1925, 3.6:1) summarized Viceroy Den’s gradual assimi- 
lative policy of interior extensionism: “[T]he policy is first implemented in the easily done 
aspect —substituting local Taiwanese names with Japanese ones. It then gradually eliminates 
the written Chinese language (hanwen) and replaces it with Japanese for daily use. It subse- 
quently transplants the Japanese legal system to Taiwan.” 

10. Nakanishi Ushio was a key supporter of Itagaki Taisuke #4138 Bh’s assimilation society, 
which was established in Taipei in January 1915 but banned two months later. In fact, he wrote 
Dékaron, in classical Chinese, both to advocate Itagaki’s idea—namely, Taiwan should be as- 
similated into Japan so that the Taiwanese could bridge the telationship between Japan and 
China in fighting against the white race—and to impress traditional Taiwanese Confucians 
(see Ye 1971:15). 

11. It may be inferred that Shibata here was pointing to what the young Taiwanese intel- 
ligentsia had been doing in Tokyo (publishing Taiwan Youth and petitioning for a Taiwan 
legislature) and in Taiwan (opening up island-wide cultural associations, which served as the 
initial institutional base for the fourteen-year “petitionary movement for establishing a Tai- 
wan legislature”), 

12. Nakanishi used synonyms and parallel phases to express this rescript phase, but I shall 
stick to the official English translation. After the Manchuria incident in 1931, the phase was 
changed to “the unbroken imperial line” (banseiikkei). This new phase suggests that Naka- 
nishi’s view on the Japanese national essence was a widely accepted one. 

13. Jiang Weishui was sympathetic to the Taiwanese Communist Party (founded in Shang- 
hai in 1928), and became more so toward the end of his life. However, he firmly directed his 
new party away from both radical socialism and pro-Japanese conservatism. 

14. “Semi-colony” was a term made famous by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who used it to refer to the 
status of China when it conceded enclaves to several imperial powers, including Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Japan, in the early 1920s. 
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15. At the end of 1935, the Bureau of Culture and Education of Sotokufu promoted “the 
movement for exalting civilian customs” (minpū sakko undo Fes (Ff BED), which was re- 
structured as “the general movement for mobilizing the national spirit” (kokumin seishin sõ- 
dain undo A Rk tH! $48) AES) in 1937, an event modeled after the same movement, with 
different emphases, in Japan proper. In mid-1941, before Pearl Harbor but after Japan’s alli- 
ance with Germany and Italy, the movement was retitled and restructured as “the movement 
for the devotion of the Emperor's subjects to the national course” (kémin hoké undd 3 RÆ 
2yh; Taiwan jiho [Taiwan times] 11 [1937]: 10; 6 [1941]: 37). l 

16. This practice was called the “parlor improvement” movement, because every family 
had to set up a small shrine to contain a sacred paper tablet, the symbol of Amaterasu, in its 


parlor, or living room. 
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CONFRONTATION AND COLLABORATION 


Traditional Taiwanese Writers’ Canonical Reflection 
and Cultural Thinking on the New-Old Literatures 
Debate During the Japanese Colonial Period 


HUANG MEI-ER 


In the history of cultural development, massive changes in language have often 
occurred, especially in times of ideological transition and cultural upheaval. 
These changes can for instance be seen in the Renaissance and the Japanese Meiji 
period. Similar occurrences have also been noted in China. The vernacular (bai- 
hua (12%) movement initiated by Hu Shih #A3# (1891-1962)! in 1917 proposed 
the adoption of spoken Chinese in formal writing, in place of the traditional, ar- 
chaic form (wenyan X#E). This later triggered confrontation and debate among 
proponents of the new and old literary schools. Due to then-prevailing educa- 
tional policies adopted by the Chinese government, the propagation of vernacu- 
lar Chinese writing quickly gained the upper hand, so that between 1920 and 
1921, vernacular writing was officially adopted as standard for the Chinese na- 


tional language (guoyu 3E). 

In contrast, the Taiwanese experience in this regard was more arduous, the 
island being still under Japanese rule in this period. It was not until the Kuomin- 
tang Bi government took power in Taiwan that vernacular Chinese finally 
gained the absolute upper hand. Major reasons for this include the fact that Japa- 
nese was then the official lingua franca, a situation that prevented both vernacu- 
lar and archaic Chinese from becoming the mainstream written form in Taiwan. 
This scenario, different from that of China, made the Taiwanese experience in 
regard to the competition between vernacular and archaic Chinese, as well as 
the debate between proponents of the New and Old Literatures, take a different 
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turn, compared to what transpired į i 
, nspired in China. In fact, the Tai i 
was far more complicated than the Chinese. mene experience 


Thi 
nd j e rftontation between vernacular and archaic writing, and between N 
n literatures, is termed the “Ne i ok 
, w-Old Literat Debate,” whi 
ne ures Debate,” which took 
piace between 1924 and 1942. Because of this prolonged time period, the author 


PRE-CONTROVERSY LITERATURE REFORM AMONG 
TRADITIONAL WRITERS 


The period between the launching of Taiwan Youth (Tai oan chheng lian Git 
#§4£) in July 1920 and the publication of Zhang Wojun 4 #& Hs (1902-1955) “A 
Letter to Taiwan’s Youth” in April 1924 marked the eve of the birth of the Taiwan 
New Literature movement. Many expressed their opinions through publications 
like Taiwan Youth, Taiwan, and Taiwan People’s Daily (Taiwan minpo @#R 
#2), in which they voiced support for vernacular Chinese literature, especially its 


role in social reform. 
In his “Literature and Duties,” published in Taiwan Youth on July 12, 1920, 


Chen Xin BR 47 (1893-1947) discussed literature from the perspective of society 
and culture. This was the earliest published work advocating New Literature. An- 
other work, “The Past, Present, and Future of Chinese New Literature,” by Xiu 
Chao #i8§ and published on July 15, 1923, in Taiwan People’s News, criticized 
conservatism in Taiwanese society and culture, and called it a threat to the rise 
of New Literature. On December 21, 1923, Runhui sheng #]%4:’s article “On 
Literature” appeared in the Taiwan People’s News. He pointed out that Old Lit- 
erature represented the mainstream in Taiwan at that time, and that any attempt 
to promote literature in the vernacular was bound to meet obstacles. In the same 
work he predicted a clash between the old and the new schools. A mere four 
months later, this came true when fierce debate erupted between the two camps, 
following Zhang Wojun’s article that appeared in Taiwan People’s Daily. 

When he initiated the debate in 1924, Zhang, like many contemporary Taiwan 
intellectuals, linked literature with culture. Many of his writings, including “A 
Letter for Taiwan’s Youth,” “Awful Taiwanese Literary Circles,” and “Let’s Clean 
Up the Temple Ruins Lying in the Wild,” Zhang basically wrote from the perspec- 
tive of culture in lambasting Old Literature and its advocates, which he branded 
as backward. He portrayed Old Literature proponents as decadent citizens who 
enjoyed special privileges. He attacked them for clandestinely collaborating with 
the colonial government, and, in so doing, touched on the sensitive issue of na- 


o Wa mis isue has been well studied, scholars had two blind spots in their 
approach o he ne was that they started from the vantage point of New Litera- 
us van A reason often gave negative views of the old school, notably its 

pted methods and conclusions. They failed to make correct assessments ofthe 


tional identification. 
During both the Pre- and Post-Controversy periods, New Literature intellec- 


tuals always viewed the old school and its advocates in a dually opposed way. A 
question then arose as to how the traditionalists viewed the cultural impact they 
had jointly created with the modernists, and the everyday modernizing society. 
Were they oblivious to the emergence of a new society? And were they so insen- 
sitive that they failed to think about the functional significance and the roles of 
Old Literature in the new era? 

In fact, even before the controversy erupted, calls for reform had been heard 
in the Old Literature circles. Lian Heng 3£#% (1878-1936) proposed reform in 
the poetry circles. He offered his criticisms against Jiboyin {t15 poetry reading 
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turn, compared to what transpired in China. In fact, the Taiwanese experience 
was far more complicated than the Chinese. 

This confrontation between vernacular and archaic writing, and between New 
and Old Literatures, is termed the “New-Old Literatures Debate,” which took 
place between 1924 and 1942. Because of this prolonged time period, the author 
has divided it into three phases for greater ease of observation of the events and 
conditions related to the controversy. These phases roughly coincide with ten- 
year periods of the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. This controversy is historically sig- 
nificant, for it brought new opportunities for the emergence of Taiwanese New 
Literature (Taiwan xinwenxue SH VB), and its later development, as a third 
force after the New and Old Literatures mentioned above. 

Although this issue has been well studied, scholars had two blind spots in their 
approach to it. One was that they started from the vantage point of New Litera- 
ture, and for this reason often gave negative views of the old school, notably its 
adopted methods and conclusions. They failed to make correct assessments of the 
mentalities of old school proponents, and the situation they were in at that time. 
The second blind spot was their failure to make a wider, comprehensive observa- 
tion of the controversy from 1924 to 1942. Instead, the focus was usually only on 
the period of the 1920s. As a consequence, scholars omitted the introspections 

and reflections of the two sides made after more than ten years had passed since 
the controversy first erupted. 

Having taken note of this mistake, I started from the perspective of the old 
school. In addition to probing the various bones of contention related to the con- 
troversy, the author has also taken into consideration how proponents of the old 
school reacted, as well as their thinking after the dust of the controversy had 
settled. The author has tried to delve into the interactions between literature and 
culture, in the context of the debate. Furthermore, because the Taiwan New Lit- 
erature movement has often been viewed as an anti-Japanese cultural endeavor, 

the author has also tried to emphasize the movement's cultural significance. For 
this reason, as relevant issues centering on the debate are studied, attention is 
likewise placed on their cultural implications. Only when this is done can it be 
possible to direct the spotlight onto the opposing viewpoints and the underlying 
motivations. 

The controversy mainly centered on the literary canon. For this reason, the au- 
thor has utilized the old school’s canonical reflections and the cultural thinking 
behind them as a foundation on which to reconstruct the complex relationships 
that existed between the two camps in the repressive politico-cultural atmosphere 
created by the Japanese colonial government. The author has tried to probe into 
the issue of whether there existed any collaboration between the Opposing sides 
during the confrontation. F urthermore, the author has also reexamined the posi- 
tions and roles of proponents of both the old and the new schools in Taiwan lit- 
erature during the colonial period. 
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PRE-CONTROVERSY LITERATURE REFORM AMONG 
TRADITIONAL WRITERS 
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societies and berated poets for reading far too little and for their personal char- q 
acter. In his writings, Lian urged introspection. Similar opinions have been ob- jl 
served in “Taiwan Poetry Collection” (Taiwan shihui & #24 €). Other writers, q 
like Wei Qingde $i 1# (1888-1964), who was director of the Chinese depart- i 
ment of the Taiwan Daily News (Taiwan nichinichi shinpo @# A AF) for ) 
many years and an important member of the Taipei Ying Society (Yingshe Bath), | 


also offered his views on instituting reforms in Taiwan’s Chinese literary circles, 


On April 5, 1915, Wei delivered a speech entitled “Poetry and Citizen’s Charac- 1 


ter” (Wei), in which he spoke about what poetry could accomplish in the effort to 


reform a citizen’s character. He urged poets to take on the duty of emphasizing the q 


building of citizen’s character in their writings, in ways that could nurture them as 
better citizens. This bestowing of a reforming role to traditional poetry is, to some 
extent, similar to New Literature advocates’ goal of using their writings to educate 
the masses in the face of a rapidly modernizing society. Having said this, it is easy 
to see why the fierce debate took place between proponents of both camps on lit- 
erary canon. For the traditional writers, Old Literature already had a reformative 
function and assigning such a role to New Literature was therefore unnecessary. 

In addition to these views from traditional writers, there were two important 
publications that advocated reforms in Taiwan’s poetry circles on the eve of the 
controversy period. ‘They include Lian Heng’s Taiwan Poetry Collection (Febru- 
ary 1924 to October 1925) and Taiwan Poetry News (Taiwan shinpo 6 W34, 
February 1924 to April 1925), which was jointly edited by Huang Chunchao $ 
AW (1884-1959) of the Taipei Star Society (Xingshe Æ 4t), Zhang Chunfu 4 
#11 FA (1888-1941), and others. 

In the preface of the first issue of Taiwan Poetry Collection, Lian Heng touched 
on the increasing influence of the West and the relative decline in Chinese stud- 
ies. He urged poets to give up their self-mandated embellishing roles and instead 
take concrete steps to help in nation building. Calls for introspection also ap- 
peared in another poetry publication, the Taiwan Poetry News. In one of its pref- 
aces, Lin Shiyai #4 Æ cited China’s Book of Songs (Shijing ##€&), and the works 
of Leo Tolstoy and Rabindranath Tagore to illustrate his view that noble works of 
literature are always inseparable from society, and are written with the goals of 
educating people’s minds and reforming then-existing conditions, not merely nit- 
picking about words and phrases. Lin’s views and his aspirations for Taiwan Poetry 
News reveal his familiarity with foreign literature, which he believed the Taiwan- 
ese could learn from. He suggested that Taiwanese Old Literature works must 
seek to showcase “social character.” 

In view of the above, it is easy to see that even before the controversy started, 
‘Taiwan's old writers had already realized the need to adjust to the challenges 
brought by the advent of the new society. The views expressed by Wei, Lian, and 
Lin share a common point: Writers must not take as their goals the mere writing 
of beautiful words and phrases. Instead, reform must be accomplished through 
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what they wrote about. They all proposed that this type of poetry should be given 
priority in publication. 


The question of how the writing of prose and poetry can be made N follow 
world trends and reach the goal of nurturing citizens arose next. Thec na enge À 
infusing new spirit into their works by imbibing world civilization was a an 
Today, scholars usually praise new writers for adopting Western 1 cas an f iai 
theories to promote the New Literature movement. However, be ore a er 
the controversy erupted, proponents of the old school had also studie y estem 
ideas. By the time the trailblazing Taiwan Youth was launched in wA ° Wi e 
were already familiar with the vicissitudes of Western civilization. lear i ng 
Wojun’s criticism of the Taiwanese literary circles as otherworldly, ignorant ° l 
and conservative in his article “Awful Taiwanese Literary Circles,” published o 
April 26, 1924, finds no substantial basis. Zi 

In 1920, Chen Kin, in his “Literature and Duties, wrote: 


Present conditions compel us to exercise self-awareness and to fulfill our duties, 


to uproot bad practices and awaken the lazy and the dormant. Let us realize ma 
today’s civilized thoughts must serve as our guide toward widespread reforms. On 
this, Taiwan’s literary society, already with a shining record just more than year 


after its establishment, has to make great contributions. 


These words reveal that Chen never totally denied the significance of the old 
school. He even looked to the “Taiwan literature society to exercise its ia ing 
role in the tasks of instilling self-awareness in the literary circles, the assimilation 
i nd the institution of reforms. mi 
ji In ree poetry societies — such as the Taiwan Literature Association a 
wan wenshe €% x 4t), which was founded by twelve members of the on u 
(Lishe #1), one of the three largest poetry societies in Taiwan s colori a 
including Lin Youchun $k 4) (1880-1939), Cai Huiru 2 © 1199) 
Chen Cangyu Bae E (1875-1922), Lin Xiantang PRR (1881-195 ), a ° nes 
— set as their foundational objective greater assimilation of ideas from ot as 
and West without being limited by geographical boundaries. The association's 
publication Taiwan Literature Collective Journals (Taiwan wenyi congzhi am 
Bi 36), thus included foreign topics, such as introductions to Western ue 
zation and works by foreign literary figures. For instance, the first issue inc i - 
the British author John Finnemore’s work on the history of Germany, trans ; s 
by Lin Shaoying MDA (1878-?). Another of Lin’s translations, ae Caza e s 
“History of Russia,” was published later, in the fourth issue. In the fo owing yea > 
Xu Sanlang # = p's Chinese rendition of Monty Python's Meaning o ie 
appeared in the fourth issue. All these helped opened the vista of the saiwa cre 
reading public at that time, making them aware of what was happening | ' 
rest of the world. It is interesting to note that this publication was launched on 
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January 1, 1919, by a group of traditional writers. Using a quaint blend of the old q 


and the new, this magazine was ahead of Taiwan Youth in carrying out the task 4 
of educating the Taiwanese people at that time. ; 


— 


In the above paragraphs, the author has illustrated how writers of the old school 7 
started a reflection on the literary canon long before the Old-New controversy 7 
broke out. These writers sensed the changes occurring abroad and for this reason q 
worked to familiarize themselves with the civilization of the West, as well as its 7 
artistic-literary creations, which they later dipped into for inspiration. Further- 4 
more, they proposed reform in prose and poetry by way of a change in content. It 4 
is therefore certain that old writers believed that with the advent of the new age, 
Old Literature did have a role to play, with or without the initiation of a vernacu- 
lar literature movement. It was precisely for this reason that the more influential 
old writers at that time, such as Lin Youchun, Fu Kigi 148578 (1876-1946), Xie 
Xueyu Sx (1871-1953), and others, did not participate in the debate. Most of 
those who expressed views were members of local poetry societies and avid fol- 
lowers of Jiboyin. In fact, even more prominent writers who were involved in the 
controversy, such as Lian Heng and Wei Qingde, wrote on the issue only ona 
limited scale. 

Zhang Wojun was noted for having commented that old writers had never re- 
acted to his critical writings.’ Again, this reveals the fact that old writers were fully 
confident in the canon of the Old Literature. They believed that the educative 
goals outlined by proponents of New Literature were all achievable by using Old 
Literature methods. This being said, it is easy to understand why both sides re- 
mained adamant about their views and why the controversy raged on for a pro- 
tracted period of time. In fact, the fires of controversy repeatedly died out and 
rekindled during the period lasting from 1924 to 1942. 


THE FIRST PHASE OF THE DEBATE: 
TRADITIONAL WRITERS’ INSISTENCE ON THEIR CANON 
AND THEIR CULTURAL THOUGHTS 


From the above, we see that even before the controversy began, traditional writers 
had already thought of how they could adjust to the changing conditions, besides 
the issue of how reform could be instituted, in view of the different malaise of 
Old Literature accumulated over a long period of time. Despite the similarity of 
their ideas, both sides failed to jointly tackle issues of reform. Instead, they clashed 
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with Zhang Wojun and others in a long unsolved confrontation. The critical rea- 
son is no other than the debate on canon. E 
Here, the term “canon” refers to “a generally accepted standard in literary cre- 
ation and reading”? The Old-New Literatures Controversy was a debate on lit- 
erary canon. While new writers proposed the adoption of vernacular literare 
in place of the original archaic or classical form, traditional writers protects e 
orthodoxy of Old Literature. For the proponents of traditional literature, me out- 
come of the debate would influence conditions then existing in Taiwan s iterary 
world, including their right of control and their voice. In fact, the literary laurels 
monopolized by traditional writers at that time were at stake. The final outcome 
of the debate would decide the way in which resources — both literary and cul- 
tural—then in the hands of the traditionalists would be reallocated. It is under- 
standable that with all this hanging in the balance, traditional writers chose not 
in passive. 
° Besides the risks of changes in the literary world, traditional writers also had 
reservations on the use of vernacular Chinese, especially its capability to replace 
Old Literature. To cite an example, Men Hulu Sheng Pel iE writes in “ Delib- 
eration on New Literature”: “Taiwan's so-called vernacular literature merely uses 
ordinary Chinese characters, with the insertion here and there of active words 
one cannot find in the dictionary” (Men). By this, he took vernacular Chinese 
literature” as a mere play on words. In his “A Letter to Zhang Yilang, Zheng 
Kunwu ği A, a writer from Kaoxiong, wrote: “The so-called vernacular Chi- 
nese advocated by Zhang Wojun is actually based on the Peking dialect. Taiwan 
already has a common form of writing understandable throughout China. It is 
the language in which the Annals of the Three Kingdoms ( = Bue ss), Journey t0 
the West (Pait), Rouge Chamber (Fenzhuang Lou 8) HE 4B), and other classics 
were written. It is enough for a language” (Zheng). . 

The views cited above all considered the Peking dialect to have nothing spe- 
cial to offer; Taiwan’s common language was closely similar to it, and therefore a 
change was not all that necessary. In his “Letter to Luo Hequan,” Zhang Chunfu, 
a member of both the Taiwan Ying Society and the Star Society, also wrote to 
voice his doubts about the vernacular form. His opinions can be summarized as 
follows: (1) Proponents of vernacular language find it easier to express, but ar- 
chaic form can likewise be used to achieve goals in communication. (2) Different 
dialects are spoken in China’s many provinces. Vernacular Chinese, being just 
one of them, would not have a unifying role. Besides, archaic Chinese had once 
been the vernacular in ancient China. (3) Although vernacular Chinese is easy 
to learn, it is not succinct, and tends to be wordy. For this reason, readers have 
to spend longer amounts of time to read, straining the eyes ever further. It is far 
from being economical. Traditional writing had been in use fora long time, wit 
the depth or shallowness of the linguistic register differing from writer to writer. 
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As such, it is more “commonplace.” From his words, we see that Zhang Chunf 

identified more with the traditional than with the vernacular, while also taking | 

into consideration the vernacular form's suitability for Taiwan. | 
Regarding poetry, both sides held differing views on its canon, and therefore 


insisted on their own choices. The most contentious issue was the necessity of 7 


rhythm. Most poets considered “traditional literature to use rhythm in poetry... 
while New Literature been freed from the use of meter, which serves as its distinct 
feature” (Yi, “Comparison”). To illustrate this, Lian Heng cited classical Chinese 


poetry, pointing its tradition of using rhythm. He stated further that even the rela. © 


tively vernacular folk poetry also employed meter, and he thus expressed disfavor 
with the new poetry’s lack of rhythmic character (Lian, “Remnant”). For him, 
the lack of rhythm was a challenge to the orthodoxy of poetry. As heated debate 
took place even on an issue like rhythm, it is easy to see that traditional writers 
were far from ready to accept the composition methods favored by advocates of 
new poetry. 

Despite their insistence, followers of the old school had to make some ad- 
justments as New Literature gradually became more common. In his “Refined 
Words” (Ya Yan 2), published in the 1930s, Lian Heng showed a stance dif- 
ferent from what he had taken in the 19205. His thoughts on oral and written 
forms were rich and varied. He believed that simple Chinese was more appropri- 
ate for the transmission of academic and philosophical ideas, an attitude that re- 
vealed his insistence on the traditional canon. He likewise concluded that easier 
words must be used in materials designed for education of the masses. Evidently, 
this was an adjustment intended to address criticisms from the New Literature 
camp. He also believed during that period of debate that the Taiwanese people 
had to conserve their native language while also learning languages from foreign 
lands, which were necessary to keep them well informed. He proposed that except 
novels and letters, which he said could be written in the vernacular, other works 
must be in standard Chinese, Japanese, or other languages, and even in some 
romanized form of vernacular Chinese. These views attest Lian Heng’s flexibility 
on the use of language at a time of changing trends, 

After the 1930s, old writers began a shift toward more vernacular, common 
language in poetry writing. They picked up previously neglected composition 
methods while at the same time injecting a more ethnic Taiwanese character into 
their works. This will be further discussed later. 

In addition to the issue of canon, the controversy also featured both camps’ in- 
sistence and interpretation of cultural issues in the context of the changing times. 
Much effort was devoted to debates on this issue. Before we begin a discussion 
of these debates, let us recall the origins of Taiwan’s New Literature movement. 
Basically, it emerged because traditional Chinese was deemed unable to meet 
the challenges of the changing society and culture. As such, right from the very 
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start, proponents of New Literature advocated a reform of the citizen’s spirit and 
th assimilation of the emerging new world culture, as discussed above. Tradi- 
onal literature and its supporters were branded as conservative and inflexible 
and were compared to tomb-guarding hounds oblivious to the necessity ot retorm 
(Zhang 5-6). ii E 

The old writers’ firm stand on tradition and the new writers pursui 
world civilization together made the Old-New Literatures Debate appear like a 
clash between modern and traditional cultures. One point that must receive ow 
attention is the reason behind people’s perception that the traditionalists rejecte 
modern world culture and held on stubbornly to tradition. 

The debate between Lian Heng and Zhang Wojun in 1924 allows usa glimpse 
into how the controversy transformed itself from the field of literature into the 
realm of culture. When the controversy erupted, traditional writers chose not to 
quickly adopt a defensive attitude, although they were much blamed at that ime, 
It was not until Lin Xiaomei #k-h JA (1893-1940), descendant of the prominent 
Lin clan of Bangiao #t#*%, published poetry distinct from the conventiona 
that Lian made his critical comment. He writes: 


tof modern, 


Lin is well grounded in classical Chinese culture, besides his excellent grasp of 
the English language. For this reason, Lin is not swayed by the ongoing trend. His 
sincere words, “when it comes to literature, Chinese is the most beautiful, no one 
gets tired of it,” spring forth from his heart. The scholars of today call for “abolish- 
ing classical Chinese” even before they have read the six classics. They propose 
New Literature, and promote new poetry ... As for the so-called new, they refer 
to Western novels and drama, although they actually know so little about them. 
They feel elated, unknowing that they resemble toads inside a water well, oblivi- 
ous to the vastness of this world. (Lian, Taiwan Poetry Collection, no. 10) 


These accusing words were meant for someone else, for not long after their 


publication, Zhang Wojun wrote in response his “Shedding Tears for the Taiwan- 


ese Literary World”: 


Reading this fine article makes us realize right away that this great poet, although 
not knowing what it is, disfavors New Literature. Tm least happy when he identi- 
fies “abolition of classical Chinese” with “advocating New Literature. . e Let me 
ask this great poet what made him conclude that those advocating New Literature 


and promoting new poetry also meant the abolition of classical Chinese. 


From these excerpts, we can see that Lian Heng considered New Literature to 
be leftover crumbs of Western literature and classical Chinese poetry to be linked 
with classical Chinese culture. Lian believed that because new writers wanted to 
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replace old poetry with new poetry, they considered classical Chinese and cul- 


ture as things that can be abandoned. The question here is to define the rela. A 
tionship existing between new writers and classical Chinese, as well as Chinese q 
culture. From Zhang’s rebuttal, we realize that his advocacy of New Literature 4 
was not tantamount to the abandonment of classical Chinese. Although Zhang’s q 


cultural thinking was founded on world trends, he also identified with Chinese 


tradition, its culture, and its spirit. To him, however, Taiwan could learn from the 4 


experience of Chinese new culture and literature (Chen 1996:149-150) after the 


Chinese Republic was founded, in establishing a culture of its own. This differed 4 


from the view of Taiwan’s old writers, who looked up to tradition. 


At this point, we must examine why old writers held the misconception that q 
new writers wanted to abandon classical Chinese, a grim situation about which q 
they expressed great anxiety. The main reason was classical Chinese’s feeble in- 3 
fluence in that period in history. When he wrote “Congratulations to the Taiwan 4 


Literature Society on Its First Issue” in 1919, the Tainan writer Lin Xiangyuan $k 
Hör (1870-1923) stated that the arrival of the new era had made the Taiwanese 
people aspire for modernity, and this had led to a gradual decline in the popularity 
of classical studies. A year earlier, in 1918, Tainan’s Xu Ziwen #F X wrote an 
article entitled “Maintaining Policies on Classical Studies” in which he observed 
that during the early Japanese colonial period, Taiwan had been faced with a sce- 
nario in which there was a clamor for new studies, usually equated with Western 
culture. The rise of new studies meant Westernization and thus the dislocation 
of colonial Japanese culture (Xu 32). He expressed concern about the repercus- 
sions of this trend. In 1927, a writer from Jiayi, Huang Maosheng 27:5, wrote 
the preface to the one hundredth issue of the Congwen Literary Society, in which 
pointed out that the very nature of new studies and Western culture clashed with 
the morality and ethics enshrined in classical studies and Japanese culture. The 
rise of new studies meant a decline in classical Chinese philosophical and ethi- 
cal teachings. In the long run he wrote, the Chinese traditional culture handed 
down from their forebears would vanish. This possibility made old writers feel 
threatened by the rise of new studies and Western culture. 

Furthermore, old writers’ recognition of Japanese culture clashed with new 
writer's penchant for Western culture. This clash is best illustrated by Zhang Wo- 


2 


jun's “A Send Off to Prof. Gu,” published on November 23, 1924. He writes: 


He [Gu Hongming 235$£| traveled to Taiwan and Japan with a new sense of mis- 
sion: That of advocating Japanese civilization and promoting the Japanese spirit 
in Taiwan and in Japan ... in other words, a rejection of Western spirit and civili- 
zation. This is what we are not happy about. ... After all, the Japanese civilization 
shows a lot of defects as seen from today’s society, and is therefore not suitable for 
modernday life. This is a widely accepted fact that saddens everyone. ... Already, 
there is too much Japanese spirit and civilization in Taiwan today! 
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Again, the above excerpt tells us that Zhang favored Western culture. It is there- 
fore easy to understand why an uneasy, confrontational relationship existed be- 
tween the two camps. a 
The confrontation between proponents of Western civilization and of Japa- 
nese civilization, and between classical Chinese studies and new studies, created 
much anxiety among those who strongly favored keeping classical Chinese as me 
language of the mainstream. This anxiety was exacerbated by the Japanese co e 
nial government's attitude of favoring a gradual phase out of classical Chinese m 
1918, when the Japanese amended existing regulations governing public schools, 
only two hours per week were allotted for classical Chinese classes. In 1922, when 
the “Taiwan New Education Decree” was promulgated, classical Chinese classes 
became mere elective courses. Some schools abolished classical Chinese studies 
from their curricula altogether, a move that drew much anger and great anziety. 
Some Taiwanese started a protest movement, although to a certain extent they 
were swayed by anti-Japanization sentiments (Wu 1995:335-336). 

Under high-handed colonial policies on education, the Taiwanese were forced 
to study the “national language.” If they could not perfect their command of the 
“national language” over the course of their lives, how could they find time to 
study classical Chinese (“Objectives”)? With classical Chinese facing the threat 
ofabolition, some Taiwanese failed to realize that they should resist Japanization. 
They instead felt that classical Chinese was something unnecessary. In the eyes 
of traditional writers, therefore, keeping classical Chinese was no longer just an 
issue of maintaining traditional norms on morality and ethics—it further symbol- 
ized the conservation of traditional culture and the Han Chinese spirit. 

From the above, we see that the Old-New Literatures Debate occurred at a 
time of competition between new and classical studies, of confrontation between 
the cultures of the East and the West, of a struggle between the Japanese and Chi- 
nese spirit, and of a clash between the Japanese and Chinese languages. In such 
a complex cultural milieu, the debate attained a wider social repercussion. What 
was once a purely literary issue was given an expanded cultural connotation. 

For old writers, New Literature was synonymous with Western literature and 
culture. One reporter made a comparison between Old and New Literature inan 
article that appeared in the Taiwan Daily News. He cited various differences: In 
linguistic expression, Old Literature used various classical phrase endings while 
New Literature adopted more colloquial replacements, with the added adoption 
of Western quotation marks. While Old Literature was printed in vertical lines, 
New Literature adopted Western horizontal printing. In structure, Old Litera- 
ture kept the flow and tonal qualities of classical Chinese, while New Literature 
brimmed with Western linguistic characteristics, and read like translations from 
a Western-language original (Yi 1926). o l 

A writer with the pseudonym of Laosheng Changtan #4: #23 (“Lengthy Dis- 

course of the Old One”) also wrote similar comments in his “On the So-Called 
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New Poetry.” He wrote about how “new poets, unwilling to learn, were oblivious 
to the exquisite points of Old Literature. They curse classical Chinese culture, 
wishing for its early demise. ... They say Old Literature is like a spittoon, as though 


unknowing that this spittoon is an heirloom from their ancestors, which is much 4 
better than the Western spittoon that is their New Literature” (Laosheng 1926), 7 
If one were to accept this, then advocating New Literature would be allowing the q 
demise of classical culture, something old writers would never do. This led Lian J | 
Heng into writing in “Taiwan Poetry Collection” (no. 17) that in their works new q 

writers had abandoned a beautiful national treasure, unknowingly becoming for- A 
eigners in so doing. The struggle between the Chinese and the foreign, and the q 
competition between the old and the new, had made this literary debate no longer d 
a mere controversy on literary canon —it had now overflowed into the realms of q 


culture and ethnicity. 


In such a situation, the differences grew as the days went on. Lai Ho #841 
(1894-1943) observed: 


The New Literature movement was born as a result of the influence of Western 
studies, which explains why it has an undeniably Western character. ... Although 
Taiwan’s new literature is not creative, it is openly imported, not stolen. Let the 
glory be shared by old writers, who, by their hard work, have created this rotten 
Taiwanese culture, and nurtured people who are condescending. (Lai 1926) 


As he argued in favor of New Literature and Western culture, Lai insinuated that 
Old Literature was to blame for the “rotten culture” at that time. His writings not 
only highlighted the clash between the two sides’ values on contemporary and 
traditional cultures, but also convinced old writers to associate New Literature 
with Western culture and to believe that new writers were exploiting the idea of 
modernity to overcome tradition. 

Even if one were to narrow the focus and direct attention only to attacks on 
“poetry-society culture,” much reviled by the new writers as boring, pleasure- 
seeking, and currying to the Japanese, it is easy to discern the prejudice with 
which new writers viewed their opponents. According to research by the author, 
‘Taiwan had as many as 370 poetry societies during the Japanese colonial period. 
The reasons for this flowering —auguring well with accusations made by new 
writers —included both poets’ boredom and their quest for fame. Some old writers 
also believed that poetry societies worked to propagate classical Chinese cul- 
ture and spirit. The popularity of jiboyin was also swayed by people’s belief that 
it played a role in improving literacy. Thus, despite the negative impressions of 
poetry societies and jiboyin in the colonial period, they were worthy of preser- 
vation in the eyes of proponents of traditional literature. Evidently, the two sides 


also held opposite views on the cultural “positioning” of poetry societies and 
jiboyin. 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF THE DEBATE: 
TRADITIONAL WRITERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
NATIVIST LITERATURE MOVEMENT 


During the debates of the 1920s, new writers also criticized old poets’ work, i 
addition to branding them as backward. In 1926 Chen Xugu BE Co 
1965) published an article entitled “Crying for Taiwan s Poetry” in which he 
insulted Taiwanese poets for welcoming the newly installed Japanese governor 
general of Taiwan. In 1929 Ye Rongzhong 3828 $8 (1900-1978) wrote an artic e 
entitled “Decadent Poets” for the 242nd issue of Taiwan People's News in which 
old writers for their decadent ways. 
he moere vein in time, under the influence of socialist ideas, people identified 
aristocracy as the culprit behind Old Literature’s lack of synchrony with the times 
(Yi 1927). These critical views led old writers to examine the issue of Old Litera- 
ture’s dissociation from society, and to find ways to give Old Literature a more 
popular appeal, in a manner that could benefit society at large. These introspec- 
tions stimulated old writers to work toward this goal in the decade that immedi- 
followed. . 
whe debates overflowed into the 1930s. In 1934 the wenyan classical Chinese 
revivalist Jiang Kanghu (Ls (1883-1954) arrived in Taiwan to promote a cul- 
tural renaissance movement. He found enthusiastic support from many old writ- 
ers, and his arrival further fanned the flames of the debate. At this point in time, 
although old writers insisted on their literary canon, some of them were already 
pondering the question of how reforms could be started. ction he had 
Through Taiwan Arts Garden (Taiwan yiyuan RBAN), a publication eha 
founded, Zheng Kunwu introduced the term “Taiwan national style” (Taiwan 
guofeng € AA) in 1927. He collected Taiwan folk songs, such as “Spring for 
Seasons.” This move inspired Xiao Yongdong WKE (1897-1964), Chan Hong 
RII (Hong Tietao #448, 1892-1947), and others to serialize folk songs in me 
369 Journal (S RFU) during the 1930s. These songs were popular vernacular 
pieces that had mass appeal, and that met the new writers criteria for vernacu- 
lar poetry. These folk songs in the Taiwanese dialect, different from the Chinese 
vernacular proposed by Zhang Wojun, better reflected the culture and psyche o 
the Taiwanese at that time. Besides, they were “traditional” in the sense under- 
stood by proponents of Old Literature. Zheng's approach was an adjustment to 
Zhang Wojun's objective, which stressed the idea of viewing Taiwanese literature 
from the perspectives of the Chinese. Zheng’s work of arranging and collecting 
folk songs was praised by Huang Shihui HA (1900-1945), who is commonly 
mistaken as the originator of nativist Taiwan literature, as a pioneer work. Huang 
commented that Zheng was not motivated by the idea of class difference (Huang 
1930). The new trend of emphasizing Taiwan folk literature later fused with the 
nativist literature movement and new writers’ efforts to use the Taiwan vernacular 
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in creating a theme on ‘Taiwan culture. Interestingly, this phenomenon marked 4 
a rare collaboration between proponents of Old and New Literature. q 

In August 1930, Huang Shihui, an old writer who enjoyed a friendly relation. q 
ship with Zheng Kunwu, initiated the topic of nativist literature in his article | 
“How Not to Advocate Nativist Literature.” In July of the following year, he, to. | 
gether with Guo Oiusheng 98 fk 4 (1904-1980), launched the Taiwan vernacular a 
movement. This literary movement, focused on Taiwan, gained the immediate 4 
support of old writers like Zheng Kunwu, Huang Chunging # #0, Lian Heng, ; 
and others. 


Soon after the nativist literature and Taiwan vernacular movements started, 
Zheng Kunwu published an article entitled “A Few Words on Nativist Literature” i 
on February 4, 1931. He cited the good points of nativist literature. The following 7 
excerpt shows his reasons for favoring nativist literature, as well as his recommen- 4 
dations: 


How should we promote nativist literature at a time when people are emphasiz- 
ing international language? ... Everything goes on a cycle. ... Nobody can make 
a claim on the benefits of a unified language, or whether the fragmentary nativist 
literature is superior. ... The nativist literature I favor is narrow in scope. Confu- 
cius’ Book of Poetry and the poet Qu Yuan’s ff JR Lisao BEER too were once nativ- 
ist literature. Nobody has dared to deny their value. If we in Taiwan advocate our 
nativist literature, one day it will attain the level of the Chinese classics. It would be 
even better if we create phonetic symbols that can supplement what Chinese char- 
acters are found to be inadequate in terms of transcribing the Taiwanese dialect. 
The creation of these phonetic characters (or what I call “auxiliary characters”) 
has repercussions on the future of Taiwan nativist literature. ... In the future, Tai- 
wan’s distinct vernacular poems and melodious folk songs can no longer be looked 
down upon as it has been for hundreds of years. By then, it will join the ranks of 
the world literatures, to the fulfillment of our dreams. (Zheng 1931) 


In this article, Zheng outlined the value of nativist literature as he discussed prob- 
lems in transcribing the Taiwanese dialect. He even suggested the adoption of 
the 50 Japanese sounds for this purpose, the latter in consideration of Taiwan’s 
status as a Japanese colony and the growing usage of the Japanese language on the 
island. From Zheng’s later writings on this issue, it is evident that he had linked 
theory with creation, especially in his attempt to create his “zailai” #3% Chi- 
nese, which embraced both vernacular Chinese and Taiwanese, as well as the 
infusion of Japanese words. Works using this language combination were pub- 
lished in Poetry News (Shibao ###i), Wind and Moon News (Fengguebao JILA 
44) and Southern (Nanfang BA). 

In addition to Zheng, another who identified with the nativist and Taiwan ver- 
nacular movement was Huang Chunging (1875-1956). Huang’s article on the 
vernacular literature movement, “Theories on Reform of the Taiwan Dialect,” 
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appeared in Taiwan News. He expressed agreement with Guo Qiusheng on the 
jatter’s advocacy of unity between written and spoken language, and the adoption 
of the Amoy (Xiamen [i f'4) tone as standard for pronunciation and the use ii 
simple Chinese for the Taiwanese dialect." Huang favored the bamboo branc 
(chuzhi ci 47 #£#5]) structure for writing nativist literature. On this, he writes: 


Taiwan's scenery and flora differ from those on the mainland. Since the Qing dy- 
nasty, officials visiting Taiwan have so marveled at the foreign scenery that they 
wrote in the zhuzhi structure. ... Things are changing: political reforms, changes 
in customs, and the advent of new things and events. ... We are born in these times 
and all around us are materials for zhuzhi. In other words, zhuzhi has a unique lit- 
erary value, for poetry, for mass literature, and for the so-called nativist literature. 


I strongly believe so. (Huang, “Theories” 35) 


The article emphasized the idea that Taiwan’s local color made an ideal topic for 
bamboo-branch writing. He thought that this form of writing was close to local 
conditions and the general populace and might thus be lumped together with 
nativist and mass literature. Huang was convinced that zhuzhi writing had a tradi- 
tional character while also possessing folk appeal, and thus was worth the support 
of old writers as the ideal best literary form for nativist and mass literature. 
Among old writers, Lian Heng too was one of those who voiced support for 
nativist literature and the Taiwan vernacular movement. This is shown in his “Re- 
fined Words” (Ya Yan), serialized in the 369 Journal from January 1931 onward. 


On the reasons for writing, he says: 


In recent years there have been proposals calling for a nativist literature and for re- 
forming the Taiwanese dialect. I have the same ideas in mind. But they are better 
said than done for reasons that those who speak may not necessarily be capable 
and those capable may not always be willing. In fact, this is the reason for the de- 
cline in Taiwan literature. For one to call for nativist literature, he must first act 
on the native language. ... I’m a Taiwanese and therefore know how difficult this 
task is. But I have not dared to dwell too much on how difficult the task at hand 
is. Lhave therefore worked on a “Taiwanese Dictionary” since my return. Once 
completed, this book will help conserve the Taiwanese dialect, besides contribut- 


ing considerably to the propagation of Taiwan literature, (Lian 1992:1) 


Lian’s words reveal his support for nativist literature. He even believed that Tai- 
wan’s native dialect should form the basis for a nativist literature, and that for this 
teason, arranging a system for the dialect was necessary. In fact, before Huang 
Shihui and Guo Qiusheng proposed the Taiwan vernacular movement, Lian had 
already started work on systematizing the Taiwanese native language. In Novem- 
ber and December of 1929, Lian published two articles in Taiwan People 5 News, 
“Outlines on Arranging the Taiwanese Dialect” and “The Duty of Arranging the 
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Taiwanese Dialect.” It is clear that Lian Heng was motivated by his desire to keep @ 
the national spirit at a time when the Japanese language was making inroads and “| 


the native tongue on a steady decline in importance. 


It is interesting to note that during the 1920s debate between Lian and Zhang 4 
Wojun, the latter criticized the Taiwanese dialect for its lack of sophistication, 4 


Much later, Lian made the following statement in the preface of his dictionary: 
“The Taiwanese tongue possesses an elegance that escapes the eyes of the un- 
discerning.” This reveals that the compilation of the dictionary was partly a re- 


action to Zhang’s derogatory remarks on the Taiwanese dialect. To further ratio. 4 


nalize the use of the Taiwanese dialect in nativist literature, Lian adopted the 
title “Refined Words” (Ya Yan) as a way to defend the language's reputation. Lian 
cited Chinese historical examples of the infusion of dialects into tradition, He 
expanded interpretation of the word “dialect” beyond the Taiwanese tongue to 
include foreign dialects, just like the way European words were transliterated, 
a practice sometimes adopted around that time (Lian 1992 4). Lian urged the 
preservation of native tongues and the learning of foreign languages as the world 
became a global village and as academic ideas increasingly became borderless, 
This reflects his practice of not limiting his vision to the Taiwan dialect alone. 
Compared to the Taiwan vernacular movement, nativist literature received far 
more recognition and support from traditional literary writers. In 1935 Lai Ziqing 
# T iff adopted as criteria for publication a literary piece’s geographical value, 
historicity, and vision in portraying Taiwan and its native character (Lai 1935). 
Evidently, nativism had become a standard for poetry collections in that period 
in history. ‘The growth of nativist literature influenced the works of traditional 
writers. In his critique of Zhang Chunfu’s poetry collection, Huang Chunchao 
writes: “His works shifted from the superficial to the realistic, to the Foukienese, 
then to the nativist and finally, the classical” (Huang 1941). With these adopted 
as the aesthetic and structural standards of poetry, we can see how deep the nativ- 
ist literature movement has influenced traditional Taiwanese literature. 

As mentioned above, several old writers participated in the collection of folk 
literature and in the creation of native poetry, while others voiced support for the 
Taiwan vernacular. All these reveal a collaborative relationship with new writers 
in this period in the development of Taiwan’s literature. 


THE THIRD PHASE OF THE DEBATE: 
CONFRONTATION AND COLLABORATION UNDER 
GREATER EAST ASIAN LITERARY POLICIES 


After April of 1937, several newspapers and magazines removed their classical 
Chinese columns, a move that greatly affected publication of classical literature 
and reduced their discussion forums. However, several publications continued to 
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allot space for articles in classical Chinese, such as Poetry News (Shipa) Confie- 
cius’ Teachings (Kongjiao bao KL 2120), Wind and Moon News, and the nese- 
Japanese bilingual Taiwan Arts (Taiwan yishu aas). Wind and ven ews 
was renamed Southern (Nanfang) in July 1941. The third phase of the debate was 
centered on Wind and Moon and later Southern. . . 

In 1941, a writer from Taipei’s Wanhua district, Huang Wenhu EX F, uing 
the pen name “Yuan Garden Promenader” (Yuanyuan ke 7¢ z %), pu yi le 
“The Seven Maladies of Taiwan's Poets.” This piece was well received by Lan ing 
at (or Lin Jingnan AIR, 1915-1998), Yi Zu ae, Pangguan Sheng hia 
and others. But another group, consisting of Xiao Jingyun DEE, Rui ng Be 
4, Kaoshi Houren #38 #% A, and Zheng Kunwu had an opposite reaction. ey 
believed that Huang’s seven maladies, such as plagiarism and imitation, were 
unavoidable, in consideration of then-prevailing conditions. They further sai 
that at a time when classical studies were experiencing a decline, Taiwan waiter 
should join hands to preserve Old Literature instead of staging attacks on eac 
other. Opinions differed and a debate ensued. Between 1941 and 1942, grops 
separately led by Lin Jingnan and Zheng Kunwu attacked and blamed eac o er 
using Wind and Moon and Southern as their forum. This marked the start of the 
third phase of the debate between proponents of Old and New Literature, ih 

This phase can further be divided into two stages. The first stage starte wit 
the publication of Huang’s “Seven Maladies” on July 1, 1941, in the 131st issue 0 
Wind and Moon. The second stage began when Huang Shihui's article Review- 
ing Old Records: Taiwan Poets’ Maladies” appeared in the isoth issue of Soul 
ern on April 15, 1942. The debate drew the participation of Zhu Dianren Ww 

A (1903-1949), Lin Kefu #k #2, and Liao Hanchen # R E (1912-1980), w o 
had had encounters with Huang in the 1930s debate. As many as one hundre 
twenty relevant articles were published during these two stages. na 

The quarrel in this period of debate was centered on the new writers insistence 
that only New Literature could meet the demands of the times, a stance they a 
adopted following ideas derived from Darwin’s theory of evolution, which we 
popular around that time. They emphasized contact with the rest of the wor i 
giving importance to the future and keeping up with the times. Old writers pai 
attention to self-initiated changes within Taiwanese literature and cherished is- 
torical tradition, while taking note of the realism demanded by the times. On 
the issue of the decreased importance of classical studies in postwar Taiwan, 
new writers blamed long-term irregularities in classical poetry circles for the phe- 
nomenon. They advocated reform through the adoption of a new literary canon 
to replace the old. Old writers believed that because decline was already the case 
in classical studies, leniency must be exercised despite imitative and plagiaris- 
tic acts. They thought that only in this way could classical Chinese studies be 
conserved. As conservatism and reformism exchanged fire, old and new writers 
juggled with idealism and realism. As the two sides differed on how the classical 
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unbridgeable. q 

Old writers launched a defensive attack against reform by insisting that the 4 
“new” in “New Literature” should refer to reform in content, not in literary for- | 
mat. Old writers believed that they too could institute such a reform. The ques- | 
tion of which side would win this war between literary canons was to be decided 4 
by historical events around that time. After the end of the Pacific War, which 4 
side could conform to literary policies adopted for the Greater East Asia Co- J 
Prosperity Sphere (KR EHRE) would be deemed the most appropriate canon. 4 
Thus, those who fully understand the scenario were quick to express their opin- 1 
ion. Huang Chunging, though he didn’t participate in the debate, published the 4 
foundational goals of the “Society for Research in Classical Chinese Poetry” early | 
after the debate erupted. He writes: | 


Loyalty and filial piety are the virtues treasured most in the Orient. Thus, classi- 
cal poets can dwell on these virtues even more. ... Since the Marco Polo Bridge 
Incident, poetry recitation meetings have been growing in popularity. What better 
way can the virtues of loyalty and filial piety be propagated? ... I have lately read 
Southern magazine and came to know the ongoing discussion on poetry studies. ... 
Why don’t we take advantage of this opportunity to recruit more members and 
organize classical poetry associations through which we can promote these virtues? 
Isn't that a chance for poets to fulfill their duty of writing as a service to the na- 
tion? (Huang 1943:2) 


Huang believed that although academic discussion helped propagate poetry 
studies, it would have been better to use the opportunity for promoting unity and 
doing great service to the country. On the one hand, Huang’s idea appeared to 
be an attempt to reconcile the opposing sides, and on the other it looked like a 
suggestion to solve problems besetting Taiwan at that time. His idea was thus well 
received. In his “Reflections on the Foundation of Classical Poetry Societies,” 
Lin Demo }{7#% elaborated on Huang’s idea. He writes: 


I have read your 143rd issue, which included the article written by Mr. Huang 
Chunging. His calls for the establishment of classical poetry societies as a means 
for poets to serve the nation are most timely. ... The island is a crucial center point 
of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. If the men of letters of Taiwan heed 
the calls of Mr. Huang to set up loyalty-filial piety poetry societies, which would 
focus on fomenting these virtues, then poets can fulfill their responsibilities as sub- 
jects of the empire. (Lin 1942) 


The emphasis on loyalty and filial piety, be it in the form of classical poetry or 
loyalty—filial piety poetry, thus became the sole standard for ultimate literary cre- 
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. on, This reveals the fact that the aesthetic standard of being “politically correct” 
Ya b then overtaken the content-form controversy between the old and the new 
nooks and had become the highest literary canon. Finding themselves in such 
uation, both sides of the debate realized the importance of being in confor- 
i A with official policies. Proponents of New Literature attempted to stress that 
ow Literature was far more capable of fulfilling the new goals than classical lit- 
orature. On this, Lin Kefu writes in his “Our Mission in the Literary Debate”: 


Old poets are so obsessed with classical literature that they reject calls for reform. 
surprise that Taiwan litera- 


suggestion toward that is alienated. It comes as no 
WANA p with the times. After the 


ture, the so-called vernacular literature, cannot develo 
war in Greater East Asia broke out, we expect impacts on culture, the economy, 


science and society. ... How then can we fulfill our mission once the East Asia Co- 


prosperity Sphere becomes a reality? (Lin 1942) 
Lin noticed the close proximity between literature and the times, and called for 
attention to the role of literature in building the Co-prosperity Sphere. on of 
An article by Lin Jingnan, “For Mr. Kunwu,” further outlines the mission o 


New Literature. He writes: 


The Japanese empire is currently building the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. We have no idea how many new writers are participating in this task, both 
here and abroad. How many old poets are involved in this task? In Taiwan, we use 


write articles beneficial to the Co-Prosperity Theory through 


New Literature to 
ontribu- 


creation, translation, introduction, and stage performance. How much c 
tion are you making with your old poetry and literature? Local newspapers are 


e for you. And what have been the benefits of doing so? From now 


i ac i 
ee n issues with 


on, stop writing those irrelevant works and instead focus your writing o 
literary value. For it will benefit the building of the Co-Prosperity Sphere and the 


reading public alike. (Lin 1942) 


In this article, Lin extolled fellow new writers to make contributions to the Oo 
Prosperity Sphere, and he took advantage ofthis opportunity to question the value 
of Old Literature. 
Another article, Liao Hanchen's “Responsibilities of Taiwan’s Writers, which 
was the last of its kind published in 1942, voiced similar opinions. Liao writes: 


Since the war broke out in China, the idea of a Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere ... has gradually become a reality. For the sake of cultural communication 
between China and Japan, the importance of the Chinese language needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. The government is deeply aware of this. At this point in time, 


local writers must work toward the mission ... of promoting cooperation from the 
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people for the sake of the Co-prosperity Sphere. This is the only path for Taiwan 
writers in the near future. A task so great as that cannot be accomplished by just 
one person. How could we be talking about who advocates New Literature and 
who insists on the old? (Liao 1942) 


Before this article was published, the editors of Southern had announced that they d 
would not print a word on the topic of the debate again after the publication of “4 


Huang Xizhi & #4 Z's “Preface to the Collection of Discussion on the Maladies 
of Taiwan’s Poets.” Yet a month later the ban was lifted for Liao’s article. This was 
a confirmation of Liao’s ideas on the sole mission of writing being for the benefit 
of the Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

In view of the above, we see that under totalitarian government policies, po- 
litical interference in matters of culture is inevitable. It is interesting to note that 
Huang Chunging’s opinions augured well with old writers’ goal of writing to at- 
tain Nationalistic goals, but could not avoid the common accusation that old 
writers enjoyed especially cordial relationships with the colonial government. 
The positions of Lin Jingnan, Lin Kefu, and Liao Hanchen, who had always been 
branded as new writers, had changed to conform with official policies as seen 
through articles they separately published in Southern. In contrast with the de- 


bate in the 1920s, during which new writers advocated anti-Japanese goals, this 
was an evident shift in opinion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study of the history of Taiwanese literature is biased in favor of New Lit 
erature. This is the case both in Taiwan and in China, where little attention has 
been given to Old Literature and its writers. The harsh criticisms made by new 
writers in the 1920s are often repeated, and old writers are rarely viewed and as- 
sessed with objectivity. In fact, Taiwan’s old writers and literati played important 
roles in the history of Taiwan literature. The author has made this observation by 
taking the Old-New Literatures Debate as focal point. Using the perspective of 
the old writers, the author had here carried out an analysis of the debates with 
the use of relevant records, which help in better understanding the psyche of old 
writers and the situation they were in at that time. 

In this article, the author has made a chronological and synchronized analy- 
sis of relevant events during the period of the debate from 1924 to 1942. Findings 
show that the debate during the Japanese colonial period, though apparently re- 
lated to literary canon, had deep cultural underpinnings. Both sides had differing 
interpretations and evaluations of issues like traditional and modern, Western 
and Japanese, and classical and new studies, and thus the resulting confronta- 
tion worsened as time went by. However, if we look at the debate in its various 
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hases, we realize that from the 1920s to the 1930s, both sides had similar views 
the use of literature to counteract Japanization and to preserve Chinese cul- 
on In the final analysis, then, they held almost overlapping views when it came 
"T tional identity. In the 1940s, practical considerations made the debate using 
Sputhern as a forum acquire a more adaptive stance vis-a-vis official policies. This 
was more evident among new writers like Lin Jingnan and marked a change in at- 
titude from their anti-Japanese stance in the early stage of the debate int re 19708 
The issues of “being universal” and “being Taiwanese triggered muc a ate 
in the 19308. Old writers, including Lian Heng, Zheng Kunwu, rang un 
qing, and Zhang Chunfu, tried to shed the image of nobility for whic yh 
been much criticized by new writers since the 1920s. Like the new writers, ey 
too participated in promoting the Taiwan vernacular and nativist iterature. ' y 
were involved in the collection of folk literature and in literary creation using i e 
bamboo branch structure as well as other works rich in native color. This col abo- 
ration illustrates the fact that there were opportunities for cooperation for the two 
i ite the confrontation. 
_ dpi a the above, although the Old-New Literatures Debate that nad 
dragged on from 1924 to 1942 appeared as a confrontation, there were in rea liy 
opportunities for cooperation and actual collaboration between t € oppo - 
The wide scope of the debate— ranging from literary canon to the Taiwanese 
nacular and nativist literature movements, as well as the relationship between it- 
erature and national identity—contributed to the great complexity of the issues 
Understanding the confrontation and collaboration between the opposing si e 
is necessary for a reevaluation of the history of Taiwanese literature, as well as o 
the roles and contributions of new and old writers of that period. 


NOTES 


1. Authors’ years of birth and death will follow their names when they appear or the it 

time in this paper. This will be omitted if the information is unavailable, especially in 
using pen names. l — 

a Tepe ko challenge from old writers, Zhang Wojun wrote an article ented Sov 

ing the Riddle” (Jiepo menhulu #5) EN SHE). He writes: “It’s been two mont s since ne 

publication of my article ‘Awful Taiwan Literary Circles, ...1 have not received any respo 

so far and I sometimes think I lobbed a grenade into a mud pit. . 

3. The usage of the word “canon” is expanding in both its object and scope my nw 
refer to legal or church decrees, biblical chapters recognized by the Protestant a p an 
even literature teaching materials used in schools. In this paper, the word is nsed ollowing 
David Wang Der-wei's definition, i.e., canon is “a generally accepted standard in lean oe 
ation and reading” Please see “The Birth of Canons” (Dianlu de shengcheng) in t e o0 
“How To Be Modern and Literature?” published by Wheatfield Publications (Maitian chu- 


banshe) (Taipei, 1998), 30. 
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4. There are no extant copies of this writing by Huang Chungqing. For more on Huang’s | q 
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[10] 
COLONIALISM AND THE 
PREDICAMENT OF IDENTITY 


Liu Na'ou and Yang Kui as Men of the World 


PENG HSIAO-YEN 


On May 5, 1927, Liu Na’ou SAES (1905-1940), watching his younger brother 
leave for Tokyo from their home in Tainan 374, wrote in his diary, “Bon Voy- 
age! O! frere!”! (Happy voyage! O, brother!; Liu’s French). He himself, though 
thirsting to return to Shanghai, had to remain in Tainan until his grandmother’s 
funeral. Inspired by Baudelaire,’ Liu’s seafaring feeling sounds a mumbo jumbo 
of cultural blending and affectation. 
Born into a landlord’s household and having lost his father when he was twelve, 

Liu Na’ou always had a problem with his mother, who represented the “feudal 
system” to him. Fortunately enough, his mother, though uneducated herself, did 
what most wealthy Taiwanese parents were doing at the time, sending her two 
sons and one daughter to Japan and China to study while generously providing 
for them. At the age of twenty-two Liu Na’ou was already an experienced traveler, 
constantly journeying between Taiwan, Japan, and China. Like the language in 
his diary, written in awkward Chinese studded with English, French, Japanese, 

German, and Taiwanese expressions, he was very much “a man of the world,” a 

phrase concocted by one of his closest friends after his much-disputed murder in 

1940.” This phrase was intended to connote an artist who aspires to artistic free- 
dom and perfection while transcending national boundaries. 

Indeed, his everyday life was by no means free from limitations. Born in colo- 

nial Taiwan in 1905 and a Japanese by nationality, in 1920 he transferred from the 
Presbyterian School in Tainan to the high school division of Aoyama College in 
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Tokyo, because there were limited opportunities for a colonized citizen to con- 
tinue higher learning in the colony.* He continued his studies at the Koto gakubu 
ED (advanced learning division) of Aoyama College BL Be in 1923 
and graduated with honors from the English Department in March 1926" In the 
summer of 1926 he entered the special French program at L'Université L'Aurore 
in Shanghai and became Dai Wangshu at 2 #F’s classmate; Shi Zhecun ee wen 
and Du Heng tff? entered the program the following year. Liu’s diary relates 
how in January of 1927 these students, who would later make a name for Shang- 
hai neosensationism, dreamed together about an aborted plan of establishing a 
journal called Jindai xin ji {tL (Modern heart), which, incorporating illustra- 
tions and lighted-hearted vignettes, was intended to bridge the chasm between 
elitism and popular tastes.’ Such a dream would not come true until December 
1932, when Furen huabao ## A 238 (Women's pictorial) was established by the 
cartoonist Guo Jianying 32828 with Liu's coterie’s support. . 

During the time Liu Na’ou was in Shanghai he pretended to be Fukienese, 
mainly because in the semicolonized metropolis in China a Taiwanese was likely 
to be suspected of being a Japanese spy." There were contemporaries, such as Ye 
Lingfeng REA, who thought he was half Japanese.” A man with multiple iden- 
tities imposed on him, he eventually chose to bea self-styled modernist, an iden- 
tity that accorded well with his personality and lifestyle as a dandy. 

Liu was not alone in his experiences of diaspora and in resorting to art to defy 
the predicament of identity during the Japanese occupation. Yang Kui #73, also 
born in Tainan in 1905, was the son of a laborer who made tin utensils such as 
candlesticks and plates for a living.’° In 1915 as a youth he witnessed Japanese 
cannons and armed forces marching in front of his house on the way to suppress 
a local revolt." Realizing how the Japanese distorted history and law to tule the 
colony, he decided to resort to the power of literature to reestablish the truth about 
the events of the time. In a 1982 interview saying that the Japanese colonial rulers 
had treated the Taiwanese fighters against colonialism as hooligans and rebels, he 
stated that it had been his intention to point out that injustice in his works? In 
1924 he dropped out of Tainan Second High School and went to Tokyo. The fol- 
lowing year he entered the night school of Japan University to study literature and 
arts, supporting himself by working part-time during the day. While in Tokyo he 
participated in demonstrations against colonialism and was once jailed for three 


days, together with thirty-six Koreans. . 
Sensing the urgency of the socialist movement in Taiwan, Yang gave up his 
study and returned home in 1927 to join the Cultural Association Movement.” 
In no time he became the foremost of the proletarian writers on the island, under- 
taking to propagate European and Japanese proletarianism while urging his fel- 
low proletarianists to be “writers of the world” (see discussion below). Throughout 
his life he was in and out of prison because of his socialist beliefs, which, because 
they demanded allegiance to the international proletariat instead of the nation, 
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were not welcomed by either the Japanese colonial government or the postwar | 
Nationalist regime in Taiwan. Unsurprisingly, as an activist and writer during the 9 
most turbulent years in Taiwan’s socio-political history, he ended up in jail twelve 4 
times, ten times during the Japanese occupation and twice under the National. 4 
ist government. The last time kept him incarcerated for twelve years, from 1949 1 


to 1961. 
Liu Na’ou and Yang Kui were born in the same city in the same year, but into 


two distinct classes. Although both chose literature to be their vocation, their aes- 4 


thetic preferences form an intriguing juxtaposition: modernism and proletarian- 


ism. During the 1920s and the 1930s, these two dominant cultural trends exerted 4 
such an impact globally that it is hard to imagine that these two young men from 7 


Taiwan, in their quest for intellectual enlightenment in such metropolitan cities 
as Tokyo and Shanghai, would not have been influenced by them. Liu began his 
literary career in Shanghai with a few mediocre stories written in the proletarian 
vein, while the bookstore he established in 1929 with his own funds was a rendez- 
vous for leftist intellectuals before it was eventually closed down by the Nation- 
alist government.’ He switched to modernism almost immediately, because he 
was tired of the proletarian emphasis on content at the expense of form. On 
the other hand, Yang Kui found the modernists “indulging in petty skills” 18 and 
“groaning without being ill.” ” Yang’s relentless support of “kuso realism” (feces 
realism), a phrase used by Japanese proletarian leaders to highlight the propen- 
sity of realist literature for disclosing the dark side of reality, bespeaks Yang’s life- 
time commitment to proletarianism.!* The distinction of taste manifested here is 
closely connected to, if not determined by, the social classes in which they were 
born and brought up. 

Class consciousness, a complex psychological state that involves identity and 
value judgment, is not easy to clarify. The observation Bourdieu makes in La 
distinction may provide us with a point of departure for our investigation here: 
distinct lifestyles and distinct tastes for culture form a system of evaluations, se- 
curely institutionalized by the education system, which operates both to identify 
and to maintain social difference.” A profoundly political discourse, taste func- 
tions as a legitimizer of social difference as well as a marker of class. Modernism 
and proletarianism maintain a strict distinction of lifestyles and tastes, which Liu 
Na’ou and Yang Kui found congenial to the classes they belonged to. The aes- 
thetic choice each made is the result of the “system of evaluations” that each was 
acculturated to and trained to sustain. 

For Liu Na’ou and Yang Kui, acquiring the class values of modernism or prole- 
tarianism required a complex process of acculturation, which is “a process of inter- 
cultural borrowing marked by the continuous transmission of traits and elements 
between diverse peoples and resulting in new and blended patterns.”2° While it 
was a prerequisite for each to imitate and show allegiance to international mod- 
ernism or proletarianism, at the same time the modernist or proletarian traits 
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and elements manifested in each were inevitably blended with the characteris- 
tics of their own cultural traditions and personal histories. Liu, disguised asa Fu- 
ķienese in Shanghai with Baudelaire as his mentor, or Yang, always following the 
teachings of his Japanese and European counterparts such as Abramovich Lapi- 
dus and Funahashi Seiichi, remained Taiwanese at heart, though certainly trans- 
formed. The “new and blended patterns” manifested in Liu's modernism and 
Yang’s proletarianism were no longer the original patterns found in Baudelaire 
or Funehashi, while our two writers, acculturated in these international trends 
through the experiences of diaspora, were in a sense emancipated from the lim- 
ited visions of insulated islanders. 
Denouncing the injustice of the colonial policy and the loss caused by exile, 
forced or self-willed, does not prevent one from recognizing the modernization 
brought about by colonialism, which benefits the colonized as well as the colo- 
nizer. Nor does it prevent one from appreciating the liberating capacity resulting 
from the experiences of diaspora. The question is, if for writers such as Yang Kui 
and Liu Na’ou the aesthetics of universal literary laws created the possibility of 
liberating the self, how did they come to terms with the particulars? Terry Eagle- 
ton, dealing with a similar situation confronting Irish writers, points out that the 
contradictions are not so irresolvable that “Particularity is either suppressed in 
the totality of universal Reason, the concrete Irish subject sublated to a citizen 
of the world, or celebrated as a unique, irreducible state of being impenetrable 
to all alien Enlightenment rationality.” 7 Indeed, while governed by a univer- 
sal aesthetic law, the work of art manifested in each artist is inscribed with indi- 
vidual emotions, sensations, and impulses as well as local, regional, and national 
particularities. 

For 1930s Taiwan there was no totalizing vision that could easily reconcile 
the radical view of individual enlightenment and the regionalist particularity of 
twentieth-century Taiwanese Nationalist consciousness, especially when that 
consciousness was divided among Japan the colonial sovereignty, China the 
motherland, and Taiwan the native land. As Seamus Deane puts itwhen he refers 
to the Irish condition, it is not oppositions to be erased or a theoretical paradox 
to be resolved, “it is a condition to be passionately lived.” ”? 

Liu Na’ou and Yang Kui did live passionately through the contradictions facing 
their artistic lives during the Japanese occupation. Liu, as a dandy philandering 
in Shanghai, and Yang, earning his living as a gardener in Taiwan, infused their 
personal tastes and lives into their literary beliefs. Their respective literary prac- 
tices, inseparable from the literary or socialist activities that implicated them in 
the semicolonial politics in Shanghai or colonial politics in Taiwan, eventually 
brought dangers to their lives. Liu's death by assassination and Yang’s constant 
imprisonment bespeak the insurmountable laws of semicolonial or colonial poli- 
tics that entangled individual identities while leaving universal aesthetic laws 


powerless. 
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— 


As far apart as they seem, modernism and proletarianism have something basic | 
in common: both ideologies originate from class identity. That proletarianism is 
a class ideology is a given. That modernism is a class ideology, on the other hand, 4 
needs justification. We can tackle the problem by examining the fact that Liu q 


Na’ou’s modernism is most effectively manifested in his dandyism. 


A dandy by definition is a man with means and leisure, who pays meticulous q 
attention to his dress and appearance. Liu had particular tastes about his clothes, 4 
as can be seen in his 1927 diary. It was his habit to go to specific stores for different J 
styles of clothes, all tailor-made. For instance, on April 5 he writes: “Had a suit “4 
and two summer outfits made at Wang Oingchang = 8's”; on December She 4 
writes: “Had a tuxedo made at Wang Shunchang JIA 8's”; and on Decemberiz: | 
“Tried on the clothes at Wang Shunchang’s.”? In a family film, “The Man Who | 
Has the Camera,” probably taken in the mid-1930s in Shanghai, Liu is seen in q 


different scenes wearing a white suit and a white hat, apparently his favorite out- 
fit.4 In addition, he is a devout dancer with the nickname “The Dancing King,” 


regularly frequenting dance halls and exercising dance steps with his friends as 4 


well as studying dance manuals to perfect his skill. For instance, on February 3 
Liu writes, “Returned to his home and taught him fox-trot.”2° Here “him” refers 
to his childhood friend from Tainan, Lin Chengshui #477, who was at the time 
studying in Shanghai. On Liu’s August reading list there is a dancing manual with 
an English title “Dancing do’s and don'ts.” 25 

Dandyism in Liu isa lifestyle and a matter of taste; it is the taste of the afluent 
class in metropolitan Shanghai, and the new aristocracy in democratic China. 
As much as Liu exhibits a fine specimen of a Shanghai dandy in the 1930s, how- 
ever, we should not forget that the lineage of the dandy can be easily traced to 
Baudelaire in Paris or Oscar Wilde in London in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Baudelaire, though not exactly a dandy himself, wrote the single trea- 
tise on dandyism that defined the dandy as a species. The dandy as a species has 
crossed the boundaries of nations and time. 

The thing to be noted is that the performance of the dandy, no less than a 
task, needs constant practice in order to achieve perfection. As Foucault argues in 
“What Is Enlightenment,” the dandy is the quintessence of modernity, while to be 
a dandy requires an “ascetic elaboration of the self”? (pp. 41-42). For Foucault, 
modernity is an attitude, or an ethos. It is a “mode of relating to contemporary 
reality; a voluntary choice made by certain people ... a way of thinking and feel- 
ing; a way of acting and behaving that at one and the same time marks a relation of 
belonging and presents itself as a task.” Diction such as “ascetic elaboration” and 
“task” denotes the idea that being a dandy requires a kind of rigorous discipline 
similar to that of a religion. If we check the passages titled “La modernité” and 
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“Le dandy” in Baudelaire’s Le peintre de la vie moderne (The painter of modern 
life), we realize that Foucault’s interpretation of modernity comes mainly from 
paudelaire, while the meaning of the “ascetic elaboration of the self,” which is in 
fact the central idea in Foucault's History of Sexuality, becomes much clearer. 

In “Le dandy” the dandy is defined as “Phomme rich, oisif” (the rich, idle 
man), whose only occupation is “l’élégance,” and who is raised in luxury and, 
from youth on, accustomed to the obedience of other people. He enjoys at all 
times “une physionomie distincte” (a distinct appearance), with a love for dis- 
tinction.” In addition, dandyism is “une institution vague,” meaning it is an insti- 
tution without written laws. According to Baudelaire, dandyism as an institution 
is “en dehors des lois” (outside of laws), but has its own rigorous laws to which all 
its subjects strictly submit themselves, in spite of the fieriness and independence 
of their characters. For the adepts in the unwritten doctrines of this institution 
the main driving force is “le besoin ardant de se faire une originalité” (the ardent 
need to make oneself an original; p. 710). 

Besides the idea that dandyism is an “institution,” Baudelaire also points out 
that dandyism verges on “spiritualisme et ... stoicisme.” In his mind, all the ex- 
travagant taste and material elegance a dandy subjects himself to are only asym- 
bol of the “supériorité aristocratique de son esprit” (aristocratic superiority of his 
spirit). Baudelaire claims that dandyism is a sort of religion, with the most rigor- 
ous doctrine of all religions, namely that of elegance and originality. According 
to him, dandyism appears mostly in transitory periods, when democracy is not 
yet fully in force and aristocracy is partially faltering, with a view to engaging 
in “le projet de fonder une espèce d'aristocratie” (the project of founding a new 
species of aristocracy). Hence Foucault's claim that the dandy is a new aristocrat 
in democracy.?® Thus dandyism, an institution with the unwritten doctrine of ele- 
gance and originality, is a class marked by the distinction of taste that separates 
itself from the mediocre and the trivial. (For Baudelaire, being trivial is an irre- 
parable dishonor.) One can also easily see that Bourdieu shares with Baudelaire 
the idea of the distinction of taste. 

In addition, dandyism embodies a particular attitude toward woman, as one 
can tell from the passage titled “La femme” (Woman) in The Painter of Modern 
Life. A dandy like Liu Na’ou is a woman lover and a relentless misogynist at the 
same time, in whose mind only man is capable of intellectual thinking and per- 
formance, while woman, a creature indulging in lust and using men to gratify her 
sexual desire, is totally alien to the realm of intellect. On the other hand, ironi- 
cally enough, a dandy like Liu, a frequenter of dance halls and brothels, is always 
involved in carnal relationships with women. As Baudelaire puts it, “Si je parle 
de l'amour à propos du dandysme, c'est que l'amour est occupation naturelle 
des oisifs. Mais le dandy ne vise pas à l'amour comme but spécial” (If I speak of 
love in regard to dandyism, it is that love is the natural occupation of the idle. 
But the dandy does not aim at love as a special goal; p. 710). 
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That in his diary he should call his wife a “vampire” sapping his energy and blood 9 
is illuminating. She was one year older than he was and his first cousin, their 7 
mothers being sisters. They were married in 1922, when Liu was only seventeen | 
years old. Right from the beginning he was dissatisfied with the marriage, the rea- q 
son being partly that it was an arranged marriage, a “feudal remnant” in his eye, 4 


and partly that the two were incompatible in education and personality. Like 


most women of her time, his wife was educated at home by private tutors. The . 
fact that the two did not get along can be told from his wife’s scarce appearances | 
in his 1927 diary. In January of that year, having finished his French courses at 4 
LUniversité LAurore in Shanghai, he was living the leisurely life ofa dandy there, | 


idling and philandering, without doing anything specific. She is first mentioned 
in the diary entry of January 17, in which Liu complains that her letter in Japa- 
nese is so poorly written that he can hardly understand what she intends to say. 
On April 17 he returned from Shanghai to Tainan for his grandmother’s funeral, 


but he does not mention his wife in the diary until May 18. This is also the sec- 4 


ond time she appears in the diary. 


In the entry of that day and the next one his description gradually takes her 4 
as a representative of “woman,” or even femme fatale, in general. In the May 18 4 


entry he says, “Ah! Marriage is truly the gate to hell. ... Woman is dumb, good for 
nothing. ... Ah! that I should have been raped by her, the insatiable man-beast, 
the goblin-like vampire, knowing nothing except indulgence in sexual desire!” 2? 
In the following entry he says, 


Women, whatever types they are, may be said to be the emblem of sex. Their life 
and existence depend entirely on the gratification of sexual desire. At the time of 
... compared with what men can feel, how much more powerful is their orgasm! 
The center of their thought, behavior, and act is sex. Therefore besides sex they 
are completely devoid of intellectual knowledge. They don’t like to learn things 
and they are incapable of learning. You see, aren’t most women idiots and stupid 
jerks? Her stupidity really makes me mad. 


One can compare this passage with the description of femmes fatales in Baude- 
laire’s “Spleen et idéal” and see the similarity: 


Et vous, femmes, hélas! pales comme des cierges, 

Que ronge et que nourrit la débauche, et vous, vierges, 
Du vice maternel trainant I’hérédité 

Et toutes les hideurs de la fécondité! 

(And you, women, alas! pale like the candles, 

gnawed and nourished by debauchery, and you, virgins, 


From Liu Na’ou’s 1927 diary one can tell that the image of woman as femme @ 
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From maternal vice dragging along heredity 
and all the hideousness of fecundity!) 


In Liu’s mind woman, incapable of true feelings or love, wants nothing but sex, 
while her sexual drive more often than not causes man’s downfall. In the vocabu- 
lary of the dandy, man is the emblem of intellect and ruler of the spiritual, and 
woman is a sex symbol and physical creature. To him a woman has only two func- 
tions, all tied to her body: to bear children and to make love. . 
Yet the dandy is also a keen observer of woman's physical form, which to him 
has a deeper meaning. In Liu’s diary we can see that he is constantly strolling the 
street, looking for images of women that would meet his taste. Like Baudelaire’s 
“A une passante,” these women are passersby, or chance encounters in a café or 
a brothel, unknown to him, but all of them reveal the same quality: an intensity 
of desire that draws out their beholder’s passions more than their own. Observing 
a woman, he is not concerned with what she thinks or feels, since to the dandy 
a woman is an unthinking and unfeeling creature; rather, he is concerned with 
her physical form with all its adornments and refinery adding to her allurement, 
which is the quintessence of “the ‘heroic’ aspect of the present moment,” in Fou- 
cault’s words? Once in a brothel, looking at a young prostitute who awaits his 
patronage, Liu sighs, “Ah, My hungry heart! Ah, the translucent eyes that I can 
hardly devour, the face of Modernité!”” As Foucault’s interpretation of Baude- 
laire’s fldneur, he “has an aim loftier than that of a mere flaneur,” who is “the 
idle, strolling spectator ... satisfied to keep his eyes open, to pay attention and to 
build up a storehouse of memories.” In contrast, he is “looking for that quality 
which [is called] ‘modernity.’”* . 
If we compare Foucault’s words with Baudelaire’s definition of le flâneur in 
“La modernité” we can see that he nearly quotes the latter verbatim. Baudelaire 


equates the modernist to a loner: 


[C]e solitaire doué d'une imagination active, toujours voyageant à travers le grand 
désert d'hommes, a un but plus élevé que celui d'un pur flaneur, un but plus gé- 
néral, autre que le plaisir fugitif de la circonstance. Il cherche ce quelque chose 
qu'on nous permettra d'appeler la modernité. (p. 694)” 

(This loner endowed with an active imagination, always voyaging across the 
great desert of men, has an aim more elevated than that of a pure flâneur, an aim 
more general than the fugitive pleasure of the moment. He is looking for the thing 


that we might call modernity.) 


From the point of view of the laboring class, the flâneur seems idle and un- 
productive, but in fact it is his vocation to stroll the city, to flâner. His idleness is 
his labor3$ As l'observateur, his imagination transforms the physical form he sees 
into something spiritual. Woman as a real-life being is not what attracts him; it is 
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the woman in his imagination, seen through the dandy’s eye. Thus to the dand { 


mk 


Baudelaire’s own in “La femme”: “C'est une espèce d’idol, stupide peut-être, maig 4 


éblouissante, enchanteresse, qui tient les destinées et les volontés suspendues à q 
ses regards” (She is a kind of idol, stupid perhaps, but dazzling and bewitching, 4 


who holds wills and destinies suspended on her glance) (pp. 713-714). 


SRS 


One more passage from Liu’s 1927 diary will suffice to illustrate how women’s 


images are transformed through the aesthetics of the dandy. On November 10, 4 


when he was visiting Beijing, he went to see the performance of Jin Yougin & 


57, a renowned Peking opera singer. Even though he meant to see the perfor- | 
mance of a particular actress, in his description of her it is clear that he looked 
upon her as the representative of the collective noun “Peking women.” In other q 
words, Jin Yougin in his imagination was not a woman endowed with personal 4 
thoughts, emotions, or life history, but a representative of Peking women. His as- 4 
sociation of ideas with this particular Peking woman’s voice and body discloses his q 
prejudices against women in general. First, according to him, the idea that Peking 4 
women are good at speaking is probably wrong, because speech belongs to the q 
realm of the intellect, and one needs to be well educated in order to be good at | 
speech. In his view, since Peking women are totally uneducated, they cannot pos- 4 
sibly be good at speech; they are talkative. Second, even though Peking women q 


are talkative, their beautiful voices are a pleasure to listen to for men. Third, this 


particular Peking woman's voice reminds him of the reality of the panegyric “talk- | 


ing like swallows and singing like nightingales.” But, according to him, this voice 
only reaches the realm of reality. In other words, in his mind’s eye Peking women 
(or any other women) are incapable of being associated with spiritual beauty and 
sublimation.” 

Liu’s prejudices against women as shown in the aesthetics of a dandy certainly 
mold the images of women constructed in his work. This is true of the images of 
woman in the stories written by Shanghai neosensationists in general, as amply 
illustrated by Mu Shiying #8} #2’s “Craven ‘A?” in which the features and body 
of the woman gazed at by the male narrator are turned into a sight-seeing spot fit 
for men’s short visits. 

The male narrator of “Craven A” uses the trope of “a map of a country” to 
describe the woman he gazes at. As she sits and smokes alone in a café, the eyes 
of the woman are in his view “two lakes” that sometimes get icy cold, sometimes 
hot beyond boiling point. Her mouth is a “volcano” that spews forth the smoke 
and odor of “Craven ‘A,’” the foreign cigarette she is smoking. Inside the volcano 
the milky larva (teeth) and the flame in the middle (tongue) can be seen. “The 
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eople here are still quite primitive, using men as sacrifice at their volcano festi- 
P For travelers this country is by no means a safe place,” says the narrator. Then 
he describes the landscape under the “thin clouds” of a black-and-white check- 
ered design, apparently a blouse made of semitransparent material. As a result 
the “purple peaks” (nipples) of the “two hills ostensibly juxtaposing each other 
on the plain” seem to “protrude from the clouds.” 

Then the lower part of the map, blocked from view by the table the woman 
sits at, is likened to the landscape of the “South,” which is even more enchanting 
than that of the “North.” The narrator imagines how the “two breakwaters (legs) 
under the table join to form a “triangular alluvial plain,” and how the “important 
harbor” with “the majestic entrance of the giant steam boat” arouses “billows and 
splashes on the prow.” When the narrator finds out the woman’s name from an 
acquaintance, he says, “I know many of her stories. Almost all of my friends have 
traveled in that country. Since the traffic there is convenient, almost all of them 
manage to visit the whole country in one or two days. ... Experienced ones are 
able to land on the harbor right from the start. ... Some sojourn for one or two 
days, while others stay on for a week. When they return they boast to me about 
the alluring landscape of that country, and all look upon it as a wonderful sight- 
seeing spot for short visits.” 38 . 

Here we have a description of the “New Woman” typical to 1930s Shanghai, 
in a literary mode unique to the neosensationists. The story describes the kind 
of man-and-woman relationship typical of metropolitan Shanghai, in which no 
love is involved. It is mainly a one-night stand, purely for fun on both sides. There 
is no psychological stress or ethical judgment, unlike the stories of erotic love by 
Creation writers such as Yu Dafu @)i% or Zhang Ziping 9 @>F. For instance, 
the male protagonist in Yu Dafu’s “Lost Lamb,” tormented by his love for the 
fickle actress who walked out on him, ends up in an asylum. The new women in 
Zhang Ziping’s stories, though aspiring for sexual liberation, always lament and 
complain about the inability to be really free in a society still bound by traditional 
ethics. In contrast the light-hearted theme of neosensationist stories is marked by 
a playful tempo, as if the scenes were flickering with the male narrator’s salacious 
eye seeing through the camera. A woman under his scrutiny becomes a mere ob- 
ject of desire, with all the parts of her body serving to provide men with pleasure. 
Always viewed from the outside, it is no wonder that her heart and mind are a 
mystery to the reader as well as the narrator. . 

In contrast to realistic stories such as those written by Creation writers, which 
often resort to the technique of psycho-narration to render the characters’ psy- 
chology transparent,” the characters in neosensationist stories as a tule are a- 
psychological. We are told their looks, behavior patterns, and words, but their 
psychology remains opaque. As a result these characters are almost like actants 
in the stories, often without names. Even with names they are interchangeable. 
It makes no difference at all if one character is moved from one story to another, 
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since all the characters are endowed with the same single character trait: seduc. q 
tiveness. Thus a woman in the aesthetics of dandyism is not a real woman who has 
heart and feelings, but a collective noun with a symbolic meaning beyond the real 4 
woman herself. Looked at from another perspective, these characters share the 4 
nameless characteristic of the masses that were becoming the central subject mat- 4 
ter of proletarian literature at the time. The main difference is that the characters 3 
in neosensationist stories are members of the bourgeois class enjoying cosmopoli- 4 


tan life, whereas those in proletarian literature are either lower-class people de- 
scribed as victims of social injustice or the bourgeois meant to be targets of attack, 


With outer looks becoming the one most important element to describe, it 1 


does not come as a surprise that fashion and material elegance turn out to be the 
focus of attention in neosensationist stories. The dandy is a species of man who 
believes in artifice rather than nature, as Baudelaire states in “Éloge du maquil- 
lage (Eulogy on make-up),” “la nature renseigne rien, ou presque rien. ... La 
nature ne peut conseiller que le crime. ... La vertu, au contraire, est artificielle 
(Nature doesn't teach anything, or almost nothing. ... Nature can advise nothing 
but the crime. ... Virtue, on the other hand, is artifice).”*° Hence the dandy’s 
heavy dependence on materiality. Fashion, the quintessence of materiality, re- 
inforces woman’s beauty, of course. Yet fashion is by no means an end in itself; it 
is the symptom of taste, which is the manifestation of the ideal in human mind to 
surpass and reform nature, where the unrefined, the terrestrial, and the squalid 
are accumulated. For Baudelaire, fashion is “une déformation sublime de la na- 
ture” (sublime deformation of nature). Fashion should not be considered in itself; 
it should be imagined when vitalized and vivified by the women who wear it 
(p. 716). 

The new women in neosensationist stories are exactly like mannequins that 
display fashion and make it alive. They usually wear modernized gipao fit #8 (Chi- 
nese gowns} or Western dresses, which were à la mode in 19308 Shanghai. Yet 
fashion in these stories is certainly more than an end in itself: it is a marker of class. 
The hooligan in Mu Shiying’s story “Shouzhi #45” (Fingers), with an envious 
eye for new women, describes in fitful ejaculation their fashionable outfit: “Today 
they crave Western products, tomorrow National goods. Their gipao, either long 
or short, in soft silk, satin, American chiffon, or Indian tayon ... fashion shows, ex- 
hibitions ... silk stockings, high-heeled satin shoes, tea-time dresses, party dresses, 
wedding gowns, salacious dresses, casual wear, short wear ...”* Fashion, an in- 
separable part of the new woman, adds to her dazzle and enchantment, while 
marking her off as belonging to a class that the hooligan both envies and hates. 
Not only does the class distinction here involve the differences of taste between 
the high and the low, and the bourgeois and the proletariat, but it involves the 
native and the foreign. It is the conflict between nationalism and colonialism that 
is at work here. 

Shanghai with its many foreign concessions was a semicolony where foreign 
infiltration was felt everywhere. In Liu Na’ou’s 1927 diary we see an ordinary citi- 
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zen's daily life in Shanghai inconvenienced by English or Japanese soldiers who 
set up toad blocks or check people's identifications.*” There are entries in which 
he expresses the fascination he felt for the enchanting hybridity of the semicolo- 
nial human landscape there, as the January 12 entry, where he engages in a eulogy 


of Shanghai: 
Shanghai, o! Shanghai the enchanteresse! 


o what a golden pit you are! O Land of beauties! Red, white, yellow, 
dark, a shaft of light in the night, from the hands of narrow waists! 
A smile with floating gaze, the hybridity of short hair and bare knees.” 


In contrast, there are also passages that show his aversion to foreign presences. 
For instance in the January 19 entry, after mentioning an unhappy episode with 
a Caucasian woman in the tram, he says, “An eye for an eye, the fire of hatred, 
you devil-like Caucasian women! Stand steady, or the oriental man burning with 
indescribable fire would rush you to the tramway hell!” ** While Liu does not 
seem to sympathize with Caucasians, he does not feel akin to the Japanese way 
of life, either. In June of 1927 before he returned from Taiwan to Shanghai, he 
visited Tokyo and studied French and Latin briefly at the Athena-Francais Lan- 
guage School there, but was bored and missed Shanghai tremendously. He writes 
in the June 17 entry, “In these few days I feel suffocated. There is nothing serious, 
but I simply don’t like the Japanese way!” *” E 
Reading through Liu's diary one senses that on the one hand the diarist feels 
genuine resentment toward foreign exploitation and colonial expansion, while 
on the other he undeniably enjoys the cosmopolitan atmosphere and luxurious 
foreign products. The new women in neosensationist stories in fact share with 
him a fascination for things foreign. As if to highlight their colonial connotations, 
these women as a rule have foreign looks, with “a small square face in Parisian 
style,” as the woman in “Craven ‘A,” or “a slender, straight Greek nose,” as the 
one in Liu Na’ou’s “Youxi 8%” (Game).** Coupled with Westernized fashion 
and their foreign looks, their love of foreign cars, cigarettes, and outdoor Western 
sports culminates in their image as the consummation of the modern in 1930s 


metropolitan Shanghai. 


uu 


Dandyism as a matter of taste is also manifested in Liu Na'ou's preferences for 
friends and associates. The year 1927, when Liu wrote the diary extant today, was 
also the year the Nationalist regime started the Northern Expedition and Party 
Purge. In the 1920s and the 1930s flocks of writers immigrated to Shanghai either 
to take shelter from the war in the north or to seek opportunities for artistic de- 
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velopment there, since, with big publishing companies continually moving fro | 
Beijing to Shanghai starting in the early 1920s, it had become the new cultural 
center in China. Famous literary men such as Lu Xun $, who came to Shangh 
in September 1927, and Shen Congwen ytt X, who moved there in early 192 
gathered in the metropolis and fought for their livelihood. Teaching and writi 
were the main sources for them to earn a living, as writing gradually emerged ag! 
a full-time profession during that period. d 

Liu Na'ou, who came in 1926 and lived the life of a dandy there, did not g 
along with writers like Lu Xun or Shen Congwen. Or one should say more exact} 
he did not bother to associate with them at all. He was intimate with friends from 4 
Taiwan, frolicking with them together and often letting them stay in his apart: § 
ment. They included schoolmates from the Presbyterian School of Tainan and| 
the renowned advocate of the vernacular literature movement in Taiwan, Huang’ 
Chaogin, who had studied in Tokyo and Illinois and had written in 1923 one of § 
the earliest important treatises on that subject.“ He was at that time looking for? 1 
a position in Shanghai and from 1928 on would work for the Overseas Chinese | 
Bureau of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist government. q 

In addition, Liu was closely involved with friends he had met at LAurore. They ' 
worked as a team in his bookstore, and after work they would frequent dance halls | 
and brothels, ogling women together. In the dance halls he was always marveled 4 
at when he tangoed; people would stop dancing, spread out, and leave room for 4 
him to perform. He taught his L'Aurore friends Japanese whenever there was time : 
in between work and play. Even during a trip to Beijing with Dai Wangshu from q 
September 28 to December 3, they still continued their Japanese lessons.” They 4 
were held together by ties of common interests and taste. q 

Of the leaders of the many literary coteries in Shanghai, Liu and his compan- q 
ions chose to befriend Shao Xunmei 2818/28, who, also from a wealthy family, | 
was a dandy of great renown like Liu. Shao’s residence in Shanghai, a palace- 4 
like marble building and a legend in itself,” became a salon where literary men 4 
and artists gathered for meals and conversation.” Among the distinguished guests § 
constantly invited were people like Xu Zhimo ##25 2, Zeng Jinke #45], Zhang | 
Ruogu 584, and Xu Beihong #2838, besides Liu and his friends." | 

In contrast, Liu’s coterie and Lu Xun’s never hit it off. There could have been, J 
in fact, a great many opportunities for these two parties to meet and associate with 4 
each other. When Liu was experimenting with proletarian literature during the q 
late 19208, Wugui lieche 1h31 Œ (Trackless train), the journal he established | 
with Dai and Shi Zhicun, often published Feng Xuefeng 15 18's articles. Feng q 
belonged to Lu Xun’s coterie, but Liu and his friends never had direct contact | 
with Lu. Shi did write Lu some letters concerning matters of the bookstore, but 7 
thought he was a “narrow-minded man.”*? As a matter of fact, Shi was living two 4 
blocks from Lu Xun’s house at the time, but they somehow or other missed the 


chance to get to know each other, or they never intended to, since the two parties 4 
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jived such distinct lives and developed gradually diametrically opposed literary 


liefs.” 

Pe when the haipai Wik (Shanghai types) controversy broke out in the early 
19308 Lu Xun and Shen Congwen, though they never befriended each other, 
both became fervent enemies of Shanghai types. From the language they used 
in the debate, one senses that the contention lay as much, if not more, in taste 
as in literary convictions. As a matter of fact, during the time of the controversy, 
there were no such literary schools as the Shanghai School or the Beijing School; 
the formation of these two schools of writers was a later invention. The contro- 
versy concerned mainly the incorporation of popular taste into literary works 
and the commercialization of literature in Shanghai, as opposed to the “serious” 
May Fourth literary tradition represented by the north, which Shen embraced so 
dearly even while he was living in Shanghai and had to conform to the popular 
taste there one way or other? 

Shen connected Creation writers such as Yu Dafu and Zhang Ziping and neo- 
sensationist writers such as Mu Shiying with the Saturday School writers by call- 
ing the latter the “Shanghai types” and their followers the “New Shanghai types.” 
Shen said that Zhang Ziping, like the Saturday School writers, was a master of 
“low, vulgar taste,” or “popular taste.” He adds, “The most suitable place of appre- 
ciating Zhang Ziping’s works is at the desk of those college students who, while 
looking at the beauty queens of Girls’ Colleges in Liangyou RÆ (The young 
companion), talk about ways of kissing in the movies.” As for Mu Shiying, Shen 
says, “His works are almost like romance (with man-and-woman relationships as 
the subject matter, romance in Shanghai, so to speak). It is suitable for him to 
write works for pictorials or design magazines, or write for women, movies, and 
playful magazines. The city has made this writer, and yet limited him at the same 
time.”*¢ One is instantly reminded of Women’s pictorial, to which Liu and his co- 
terie constantly contributed articles. 

The ridicule, and even contempt, in Shen’s attitude toward the Shanghai types 
is unmistakable. Lu Xun, who did not have any thing nice to say about either 
of the two contending parties, on the other hand, pointed out the stereotypi- 
cal views connected with regional prejudices, stating that “the literati in Beijing 
is akin to officials, those in Shanghai to merchants. ... In a word, the ‘Beijing 
types’ are the protégés of officials, while the ‘Shanghai types “are the protégés of 
businessmen.”57 

Ifthe neosensationists were despised for their metropolitan taste, Shen showed 
remarkable perception in singling out their fetishizing of the “New Woman,” who 
in their stories represented the spirit of modernity in Shanghai. It was the spirit 
of an affluent society marked by the aesthetics of commodities, a cult of things 
Euro-American, light-hearted entertainment, and the fanfare of la bourgeoisie. 
It was the popular taste promoted by pictorials such as Companion and Women’s 
Pictorial, a taste shared by college girl students, call girls, taxi dancers, and gentle- 
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men’s and merchants’ wives, concubines, and daughters. In fact, we see the reps 
resentations of these women not only in neosensationist stories, but in contem 
porary writers’ works such as Mao Dun's Ziye F {g (Midnight, 1933), in which? 
the call girl Xu Manli $$$, personifying the carpe diem spirit of the age, pur. § 
sues sexual pleasures till the end of the story despite the ravages of civil war ang 
the financial crises that destroy people’s lives. q 

In such stories the women become enemies of the proletariat; they exist simply 4 
to highlight the necessity of proletarian revolution. In 1935 the leftist movie “Xin 9 
nuxing #72 tE” (The new woman), featuring the famous actress Ruan Lingyu 4 

Mith +, depicts a decadent woman writer who commits suicide in the end. In J 
the movie the hard-working women laborers who are always in the background q 
throw into relief the decay and decline of the woman intellectual who indulges 3 
in sensual pleasures and pursues her own destruction. The fact that the star Ruan 4 
Lingyu did commit suicide shortly after the movie was released”? seemed to point 4 
to the apocalyptic vision of art and its inevitable unification with life. q 

After Liu Na’ou reverted from proletarianism to modernism during the late q 
1920s and the early 1930s, the collision between his coterie and the proletarian- q 
ists eventually erupted in the “hard films/soft films” debate. In 1933 Liu, together 4 
with Huang Jiamo #§ #3, a friend from Taiwan, and others, established the jour- a 
nal Xiandai dianying BAE (Modern Screen; the editors’ own English title). 4 
In the mission statement of the journal Huang states that with the importation 4 
of foreign movies into the Chinese market, the editors of the journal hope that 7 
Chinese will “produce movies that represent the Chinese spirit and taste,” so that 4 
Chinese movies can be exported to the world and compete with foreign movies.” 4 
One article in the same issue points out that Chinese enterprises, especially the 4 
movie industry, were facing bankruptcy because of “the infiltration of foreign | 
capital and the penetration of imperial culture. ... This explains the bankruptcy 4 
of our national capital in a semicolony.”® In 1933 and 1934 there was in China 
a general movement to promote national products and enterprises in order to | 
boycott Euro-American products and prevent further draining of the agricultural 
population, which would eventually deplete the rural areas. 

Besides answering the call to promote national enterprises, Huang makes it 
clear that Modern Screen is completely free from the control of any ideology 
or the demand of propaganda, implying the existence of unwanted ideological 
domination by revolutionary literature and nationalist literature at the time. He 
points out that the movie is more than a kind of entertainment; it is “the high- 
est class entertainment in modern times.” It is in the second issue of the journal 
that Liu Na’ou further spells out the entertainment function of the movie. He 
says that it functions “like sleeping pills that help people escape reality. ... If we 
eliminated from current movies the sleeping pills like sentimentalism, irrational- 
ism, fashionableness, intellectual fun, and romanticism and fantasy, would not 
this favorite of modern man become a great desert?” 
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For Liu the success of a movie depends not on its content, but on the way the 
subject matter is handled and adapted into the movie. In other words, it is the 
form and autonomy of art that matters.©? From the fifth issue on, he wrote a series 
of articles on movie techniques, for instance, “Dianying jiezou jianlun AKA 
æ fia (A brief essay on the rhythm of the camera), “Kaimaila jigou—weizhi 
jiaodu jineng lun PAZ he — 01 ER AE a” (On the mechanism of the 
camera—the function of angle and position), as a way to demonstrate his thesis 
that technique and form were everything for the movie. The article that directly 
triggered the debate with the leftist camp, though, was Huang Jiamou’s “Ying- 
xing yingpian yu ruanxing yingpian tE% 4 Ba ir ME A (Hard films and soft 
films) in December 1933, in which he complained that the leftist revolutionary 
movies” had “hardened” the soft films of the movie, and as a result meaning- 
less slogans and didacticism were driving away audiences who used to throng to 
the movies. He emphasized the entertainment function of the movie by saying, 
“Movies are the ice-cream for the eye, and the sofa for the soul.” $4 

Liu’s coterie’s theories met with severe opposition from the leftist writer Tang 
Na, who published in 1934 a series of articles in Chen Bao R% (Morning post) 
rebutting their emphasis of form over content. In the article “Qingsuan ruan- 
xing dianying lun —ruanxing lunzhe de quwei zhuyi $ 3 BK VE AE ai — He PE a 
z Wy BOR £” (Purging the soft-film theory —the entertainment theory of soft- 
film theorists), which was serialized from June 19 to 27, Tang states that “art ex- 
presses not only emotions, but also thoughts. ... These emotions and thoughts 
are derived from the world of reality, and should be aroused from the inside of 
a person. Therefore on the one hand there is the reality that exists objectively, 
while on the other, there is the subjectivity of the writer in society.” He empha- 
sizes the social function of art and its didactic value, as opposed to Liu’s coteries’ 
entertainment theory. Tang says that since Liu and his coterie “fail to understand 
the unification of content and form,” they criticize the leftists for “overemphasiz- 
ing content,” and thus insist on “the superiority of form over content in a work 
of art.” 65 

Liu’s coterie’s modernist stance, which valorized the autonomy of art, their lit- 
erary practice manifested in the aesthetics of the dandy, and their entertainment 
theory were poles apart from the politicized aesthetics of proletarian literature. A 


controversy of this nature was inevitable. 


ero 


As much as modernism is a celebration of the metropolitan mode of life and an 
unthinking embrace of capitalism, proletarianism condemns the city and capi- 
talist evil. The modernist dandy belongs to an affluent class that is ignorant of 
poverty and suffering, while the proletarianist takes it as his mission to fight head 
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on against social injustice. A dandy such as Liu Na’ou, though marked by ant 
aestheticism defying bourgeois mediocrity, is undeniably a product of bourgeoig 


culture and capitalist expansion. A dandy like him seems to be a stark contrast tg 4 
a proletarianist like Yang Kui, who looks upon the bourgeois and colonialism ag } 
his mortal enemies. Yet it is exactly in this sense that both can be considered the > 


a 


products of the amalgamation of the bourgeoisie, capitalism, and colonialism, 


Besides belonging to two distinct classes, modernism and proletarianism cer. 4 
tainly embrace different aesthetic values. If we can say that the modernism of Liu 4 
Na’ou is manifested in the neosensationist mode, which emphasizes the pleasures 4 
of the senses and thus highlights the metaphysical void of modem society, then 4 
Yang Kui’s proletarianism resorts to the persuasive mode instead, which, like the 4 
discursive method used by the most stringent religions history has known, aims q 
to convert the readers to the proletarian ideology. If we agree with Foucault that q 
“the deliberate attitude of modernity is tied to an indispensable asceticism,’ it is ‘4 
no less true that the proletarianist executes his task with an asceticism equal to 4 


an angry prophet. 


While the modernist experimentation with representation and narrative point 7 
of view throws into relief the flimsy demarcation between reality and fiction, $ 
the proletarianist insists that the nature and function of literature is to “tell the 4 


truth.” $6 Hence Yang Kui’s revulsion toward the modernist idea of the autonomy 
of art and his promotion of reportage, or documentary literature. We can say that 
in contrast to modernism, which is “the ironic heroization of the present,” in Fou- 
cault’s words, proletarianism is the urge for the reform of present society with a 
view to effecting a utopian future. The modernist seeks the “ascetic elaboration of 
the self,” whereas the proletarianist subsumes the self into the cause of the masses. 

The condition of the masses is the main subject matter in the work of Yang Kui, 
who all his life prided himself as being one of them. Readers remember him as 
“the old gardener,” due to the well-known stories of how he supported his family 
by growing and selling flowers both before and after the war. The image of a lean 
old man with a hammer in his hand has become a perennial symbol in the public 
mind.*” It is the image of a worker close to the land and the people, who survives 
ordeals by his strong will and persistence. 

During his life Yang established two gardens. Shouyang Garden was built in 
1937, a few months after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, and Donghai 
Garden was built in 1962, a year after he was released from his twelve-year im- 
prisonment on Green Island. The name “Shouyang #85” is an allusion to two 
Chinese intellectuals of the tenth century B.c. who refused to be subjects under 
the enemy and hid in the Shouyang Mountain until they starved to death. This 
allusion is of course a strong suggestion of Yang’s own refusal to live under the 
Japanese, who were at war with China. Because these two gardens were built at 
such crucial moments in his life, the pieces of prose he wrote concerning them 
are invested with symbolic meanings hard for the reader to overlook. 
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These pieces, using the garden asa metaphor of literature as well as life, include 
“Shayoen zakkan & I5 fl #e Be” (Random notes on Shouyang Garden; 1937), 
“Yuanding tiji BT A ad” (The gardener’s diary; 1956), and “Momo de yuanding 
gk ere 7” (The silent gardener, manuscript, circa 1966). In Random Notes 
on Shouyang Garden” the narrator states that, while people are actively answer- 
ing the call for talent at such a crucial moment—implying the Sino-Japanese 
War —he chooses to grow vegetables and flowers in the garden and manages to 
avoid starvation because of what he grows. He says, “Not all who hide in the Show. 
yang Mountain will die of starvation. It all depends on the psychological wate o 
the hermit.” 68 For the narrator, the garden represents a small world that he can 
control. While he may not be able to make the outside world right, where weeds 
grow at will and prevent the growth of flowers, in the garden, with diligence and 
care, he can get rid of the weeds so as to ensure the flowers’ growth. Yet on the 
other hand, the weeds, though unwanted in the garden, represent to the narrator 
the persevering spirit of the lowly bred, since they are endowed with the ability 
to grow profusely all of a sudden if unattended to. E 

In “The Gardener’s Diary,” written and published while Yang was imprisoned 
on Green Island, the narrator tells how the inmates cooperate to build a garden 
in the prison compound. The green patch that is gradually coming into being 
becomes a source of hope for them, “the way travelers in a desert look upon an 
oasis as heaven.”® Their dream is to grow in the middle of the garden a banyan 
tree that would provide shade for all in the years to come. Banyan trees in the nar- 
rator’s mind represent fond memories: the photographs sent him of the archway 
formed by two banyan trees planted by his children at home; under the hundred- 
year-old banyan tree in his hometown, villagers, passengers, and workers in the 
feld take shelter in hot summer, with children playing and old men telling stories 
or singing popular tunes accompanied by a folk string instrument. During the ty- 
phoon season the prison garden faces a series of setbacks. With typhoons coming 
one after another, the trees are repeatedly blown down and then replaced, but the 
inmates never lose heart. According to the narrator, if one wants to make contri- 
butions in life one will certainly face and overcome similar setbacks: “All careers 
good to the people are inherited, expanded, and fulfilled in a like manner. 

“The Silent Gardener,’ not published during Yang’s lifetime, was probably 
written five years after he was released from Green Island.” Like most of his prose 
works, this piece again aims to give the reader some wisdom. In the beginning 
the narrator states that his aim in cultivating the garden is to fulfill an ideal: to 
secure an independent life so that he does not have to work for others and thus 
will be able to write as he likes. For him the garden represents a “paradise” that 
he can create and monitor, and he compares it to the reality outside: “Silently he 
weeded the garden and drove away the malicious worms, while at the same time 
he cannot overlook the weeds and malicious worms in life and society. Whenever 
he heard of a moving story, he would think of his pen that has been left idle and 
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getting rusty.” Literature for Yang Kui has the function of righting the Wrongd 
it should not be looked upon as an end in itself. He soon discovers, however, that 
this dream of an independent life through gardening seems impossible, since out 
of good will his children’s families have moved in, thinking such a family reunion 
would compensate him for his long absence from home. Yet the output of a sm, 
garden, though sufficient to feed an old couple, is not enough to feed more than? 
a dozen people. In addition to the debt he has gone into to establish the garden, 
he is forced to borrow more money to expand it and buy necessary equipment; 
As a result the interest he has to pay accumulates to such an exorbitant amount 
that he is afraid that he may have to sell the garden eventually. 

For Yang Kui, being a writer is equivalent to being a gardener. He says in the 
article “Wo you yikuai zhuan #4 — H (I have a brick): 


Right now I am the gardener of Donghai Garden. More than thirty years ago, when 
Taiwan xinwenxue (Taiwan new literature) was banned by the Japanese govern- 
ment for its anti-Japanese stance, I became the gardener of “Shouyang Garden.” 
... More than twenty years ago, I was again the gardener of Taiwan wenxue 438 
xÆ (Taiwan literature).72 


Taiwan New Literature and Taiwan Literature were the two journals that he q 
founded in 1935 and 1948. The effort of establishing a garden, including tillingthe 4 
land, sowing, irrigating, fertilizing, worming, and weeding, is likened to establish- 7 
ing a literary career, the purpose of both being to create a taoyuanxiang PIR, a q 
paradise or a utopian world.” It is from this trope of looking toward a better future a 
that the politicized aesthetics of his proletarianism derives its vitality and mean- q 
ing: the writer should expose the evil of the present society while envisioning in q 
his literary works a better society so that the masses will cherish hope and follow 4 
the right path to that better world. His article “Ya bubian de meiguihua E7 RABY q 
tE” (The indomitable rose), written in 1957 when he was still serving timeon $ 
Green Island, tells about a rose that manages to grow out of the rocks it has been 4 
buried under. The article, originally titled “Chunguang guan buzhu KILWA” 4 
(The uncontainable splendor of the spring), was first published in Xinsheng yue- “ 
kan #1 H Fl] (New life monthly), a journal for inmates on Green Island. In 1976 
it was included in a junior high school textbook with the new title that is better 4 
known today. “The indomitable rose” has become in the public mind the sym- 4 
bol of the writer who overcame hardships and emerged triumphant in the end.” 


— 


According to Yang Kui, a writer should live, think, and labor like the masses; he 
should look upon the interest of the people as his own, with a full understand- 
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_., of the sources of the people's joy, anger, sorrow, and happiness. Yet, given all 
WA it is most important that a writer's wisdom and vision be above those of the 
“asses he should be able to see the tendency of the times and have a keen eye for 
the corruption and customs that thwart progress. In other words, a writer should 
aim at the reform of society, while this reform should be based on a thorough 
understanding of reality.” . 

Throughout his career Yang was highly concerned about the role of the writer 
in society. In “Sakka, seikatsu, shakai ER, 424%, 4t&” (Writers, life, and society; 
1934) he makes “those who maintain art for art’s sake” the target of attack: 


They are those who maintain art for art’s sake, cut off from social reality because 
of one reason or another. They might be dandies from rich families, loose girls, or 
those who, due to some sort of bewilderment, are unconcerned about reality and 
remain onlookers, or they might be bohemians who have lost their feelings.” 


Yang’s criticism of “art for art’s sake” can be seen in many of his articles. He thinks 
“pure literature” such as the “I-novel,” which looks inward and is negligent of the 
outside world, is the product of “decadent literary men, whose will power to live is 
weak.””” In “Geijutsu wa daishu no mono de aru filt KRD bO THD ” (Art 
belongs to the people) he states that the writers of “pure literature” have escaped 
into the small world of “literature on the desk,” caring for nothing but their own 
feelings, while completely neglecting the reader. They intend to hide in an ivory 
tower, writing only for people of like mind. In contrast, those who write popular 
literature, with a view to catering to the reader’s taste, resort to erotic, eccentric, 
and melodramatic means. In his opinion both these two kinds of writers have 
departed from the path of real art. Instead, he advocates proletarian literature, 
which appeals to the masses, i.e., laborers, farmers, and the petty bourgeois. Al- 
though the main subject matter should be their lives, it is by no means restricted 
to these. One should, from the worldview of laborers, write about their enemies, 
such as the intelligentsia and the bourgeois, as well as their comrades. However, 
such a worldview must be not just an empty idea, but something concretely de- 
scribed in the kind of writing that will “touch our hearts, make our blood boil, 
and point to the correct road for us.””° l 

For Yang Kui, the main value of literature lies in its content and subject matter. 
Writers of “pure literature,” lacking theoretical thinking and enthusiasm, spend 
their whole lives pursuing “petty skills” and thereby fall to the level of vulgar crafts- 
men. To point out the complexity of the war between form and content, he com- 
ments on the kodo shugi 47 8) £3 (activism) proposed by Japanese writers such 
as Komatsu Kiyoshi and Funehashi Seichi, who introduced the works of French 
writers André Malraux and André Gide into Japan from 1934 to 1936 and main- 
tained that the autonomy of art and the theoretical thinking of proletarian litera- 
ture should be fused together, so that writers could exert their activism in society 
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and art, while literature could reach a higher level. In an article titled “Kado shug | 
kento 119) AtA” (Examining activism), Yang Kui states that the nature off 
art is to express the praxis of life and the active will power of the masses, and the, 
reason why those who advocate kodo shugi in Japan are opposed by leftists is that | 
they have not been able to pinpoint a definite direction. Yang thinks that the died 
lemma they face is shared by all writers. He agrees with Funehashi that, although q 
the autonomy of art is a must, the pitfall of shuji shugi REŽ (rhetoric-ism, or A 
the overemphasis on artifice and virtuosity) is a great loss for literature. Accord. 7 
ing to him, the prevalent opposition between activism and shuji shugi is totally 4 
unorthodox. Yang thinks that the advocacy of kodo shugi is an inevitable result q 
of this dilemma. Yet while admitting that it is a good tendency, he makes it clear 4 
that these writers of kodo shugi have yet to find their right direction, that they will q 
face a series of difficult choices on the way, and that the efforts they make are to 1 
be approved of even if they fail in the end.”? 4 
In “Bungei hihyo no hyojun X#E” (The criteria of art criticism) 4 
Yang further expounds on the idea of art for the masses. He insists that the most. 4 
important aspect of writing is to convey the writer’s emotions, thoughts, and ideas 4 
to the reader. Of those who think that the aim of art is self-fulfillment, while the 4 
reader’s or the viewer’s reaction is not their concern, Yang says, “It is like speaking 4 
Japanese to foreigners who do not know it.” He thinks that the field of modern art q 
criticism likewise shows this tendency. Most critics would put literary works on q 
the anatomy table, analyzing in detail the specific descriptions of certain scenes | 
and the virtuosity of certain passages, forgetting completely the overall impact of 4 
the works on people. To Yang, this is similar to the case of a doctor who takes the 7 
patient's pulses and listens to his heartbeat with a stethoscope, but feels nothing 4 
for the dying patient or his heartbroken family. He says, 


Among literary men today this kind of people seem to be the majority. They in- 
dulge in petty skills, but feel nothing for the essence of art that moves people’s 
hearts. It is like some doctors who treat patients simply by taking their pulses and 
detecting their breathing but feel nothing for their lives and deaths. These writers, 
valuing rhetoric over art’s nature to move people ... have lost sight of the holistic 
feeling of literary works, which is what gives them life,8° 


Yang then points out that in fact literary criticism should exist for literary works 
the way doctors exist for their patients. But when a school of critics, highly ap- 
plauded by the media, becomes an overwhelming presence in journals and news- 
papers, almost all writers exert their every power simply to meet with the criteria 
set by these critics. He thinks that this phenomenon has veered off the right path. 
He proposes to use the “scientific method” to observe reality, since it is the only 
method that can create verisimilitudes to move the reader. He points out that the 
first priority of proletarian literature is to instigate the reader to move toward the 
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ight direction. If this is too difficult, one can then resort to “fiction.” “Fiction” 
h Yang Kui means to “tell lies,” and to write novels one needs the skills of tell- 
ing lies while making the reader believe that the lies told are “truth. Truth for 
Yang Kui has an unsurpassable value in literary criticism, and this can be seen in 
his advocacy of reportage literature. 
Yang thinks of realism as the genre that can best convey the truth of reality, 
however ugly that reality may seem. At the outbreak of the “kuso riarizumu #)) 
7 1)” (feces realism) debate in Taiwan in 1943, he defended its position, challeng- 
ing the notion maintained by Nishikawa Mitsuru #8J1| i a Japanese writer living 
in Taiwan, that it was only Taiwanese writers’ poor imitation of Western realism. 
Kuso realism was in fact a key term invented during the Nihon romanha/Jinmin- 
bunko HAWS MARXE (Japanese Romanticists/People’s Literature) debate 
around 1935 to criticize the style advocated by the leaders of the journal People s 
Literature.®! In a column titled “Bungei jihyo” XA # (Contemporary liter- 
ary criticism) in the journal Bungei Taiwan CHa (Literary Taiwan), Nishi- 
kawa pointed out that the mainstream of Taiwanese literature had recently been 
kuso realism, a Euro-American literary trend that entered Japan during the Meiji 
period. To Nishikawa, the Japanese literary tradition was represented by roman- 
tic writers and works (distinct from Western Romanticism) such as Izumi Kyoka 
#2. $8 TE (1873-1939) and Genji monogatari HRH (The tale of the Genji), 
and he urged contemporary writers to learn from this tradition while contribut- 
ing works called for by the prospect of establishing the “Kokoku bungaku zE x 
*8 (Imperial literature) under the Great East Asian War. He labels kuso realism a 
“fragment of cheap humanism,” which describes the vulgarity of worthless life. 
Nishikawa’s article in fact criticizes writers in the journal Taiwan Literature 
such as Lu Heruo #4 and Zhang Wenhuan RXR, while disclosing his own 
superiority as an imperial subject over the colonized. Two months later Yang Kui’s 
article titled “Kuso riarizumu no yogo # 1) 7) AAD HER” (In defense of kuso 
realism) appeared in Taiwan Literature, jokingly taking up the theme “kuso real- 
ism” by expounding on the function of feces: helping vegetables and rice grow 
so that people can be fed. If one, like Nishikawa, who puts a lid on a can of rot- 
ting organic matter, refuses to look at reality, one is covering up one s own nose 
and eyes instead of reality, which always exists. ‘To rebut Nishikawa s praise of im- 
perial literature at the expense of realist literature, Yang cites the 1943 story “To- 
moshibi #7” (Lamp) published in Taiwan Literature by Sakaguchi Reiko i | F, 
another Japanese writer living in Taiwan. The story describes a merchant’s wife 
who sees her husband off to war. The wife, though complying with the emperor's 
command to unflinchingly support the holy war, cannot help worrying about her 
husband’s safety? Yang praises this story as a model work of realism, saying: 


In this way her mind is tossed by this and that thought, while savoring at the same 
time every worry and distress. The joy and ease that eventually grow out of this 
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state of mind would be real feelings. Since they are family, it is impossible for either 
the husband or the wife to feel nothing about the family. If it is possible, it would 
be disgraceful. The Japan that complies with the emperor’s commandment is a 
big family of one hundred million people. If one does not feel the responsibility 
for the small family, how does one take action to fulfill one’s responsibility for the 
big family? Thus, this work, though based on reality, does not indulge in reality, 
while it is able to create a romantic story to move us. ... “To propagate the Japa- 
nese spirit, how moving is such a beautiful short story compared with rhetorical 
outcries and lengthy theories!” said Mr. Wu Xinrong in Konan shinbun [Southern 
reconstruction daily], and I tend to agree with him. ... We understand that the 
Japanese spirit has a twenty-six hundred year tradition. Exactly because of that, if 
one thinks that it is like a hat that once put on can fit immediately, it would be 


tremendously ridiculous.84 


In this passage the attitude shown by Yang toward the so-called Imperial Lit. - 
erature, or Komin bungaku $ R 3¢  (Imperialization Literature), as it is more “8 


usually known, is ambivalent. One senses his contradictory emotional and psy- 
chological reactions to this new genre, established during the Sino-Japanese War, 
which demands allegiance of all subjects of Japan, colonizer or colonized. What 
is not expressed is probably louder than what is directly stated: as colonized, the 
couple about to be separated for the holy war find it hard to reconcile themselves 
to the imperial command. Yang says, “Even if one can understand the emperor's 
will and has the same patriotic feelings, distinct ways of life and specific environ- 
ment control people’s way of thinking.” 

For many critics of Yang Kui and contemporary writers, the most embarrass- 
ing aspect of their writing careers is that most of them wrote works in the spirit 
of imperialization literature at the time of the imperialization movement during 
the war.” Yang, proclaimed an anticolonialist writer by Taiwanese critics in the 
postwar era, in fact wrote quite a few pieces supporting the Great East Asian War. 
But if we examine these pieces carefully, we find that the pro-imperialization 
movement rhetoric found in them often shows a heightened ambivalence be- 
tween tongue-in-cheek exaggeration and supportive rhetoric, which is difficult to 
take at face value. For instance, in “Ari ippiki no shigoto #%&— Pl oH” (Ant’s 
work), which he wrote for the column “Omoide no shojosaku BOLO RAIE” 
(Memories of my first literary work) in Southern Reconstruction Daily in 1943, he 
talks about the personal experiences incorporated in his first literary work, “Jiya 
rédésha no seikatsu danmen É 481% D+ Etim” (Profile of a free laborer’s 
life).°° This piece tells his own story of working as a part-time construction worker 


while studying in Japan. It is a dangerous job, with the workers shouldering ce- 
ment bags as they climb up and down stairs made of wooden planks. One time 
he has to walk over a plank placed on top of the two walls of a tall building. He 
trembles all over, with the wind blowing and the sand getting into his eyes. When 
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ne hears a big bang, he thinks he is dying. But in fact it is the cement bag that 
has fallen to the ground, while he is lying flat on the wooden plank. A few years 
later, six years before he writes “Ari ippiki no shigoto,” he visits Tokyo again and 
admires in awe the building he helped to build. It has become the magnificent 
Imperial Parliament Building. The concluding part of the story then takes a sur- 
rising turn, eulogizing great jobs accomplished by many a little ant like himself. 
He says, “In the great construction job of building the Great East Asia, I would 
like to be the little ant that I used to be.” %7 
Such contrived incorporation of the imperialization spirit can be found in simi- 
lar stories by Yang. Another example will suffice. In a short piece titled “Wude 
kurabe Bt < 5%” (A wrist wrestling) the opening sentences are as follows: 


Someone asked me to write pro-war stories. To conceive an idea, | smoked three 
cigarettes. Great people’s brave contribution should, of course, be the subject mat- 
ter that one writes incessantly about. But I lack such knowledge, therefore I would 
like to write about citizens who diligently labor like ants, and the lives of those citi- 
zens who have sacrificed themselves and turned themselves into pawns, silently 


working as the foundations of the files and ranks of war. 


This is a direct statement of why and how he wrote imperialization stories. But 
the piece ends with an event that has little or nothing to do with the beginning 
statement. His second son, scared by a dog that jumps at him while he is playing 
games with a friend, bursts into tears. His friend teases him and says that a cry- 
ing baby cannot be a soldier. So the two engage in a wrist-wrestling match to see 
who is stronger.” 

During the war the johoka 1# #2} (information section) of the Japanese colo- 
nial government in Taiwan demanded that Taiwanese writers write literary works 
with a view to supporting Japan's all-out mobilizing effort for the war. Yang Kui 
and others certainly responded to that demand, yet somehow or other, while 
managing to convey the sense of the ambivalent situation they found themselves 
in, these works are also imbued with the authors’ oscillation between irony and 
straightforward conformity. To write such works was clearly not a matter of choice. 
Whether they really felt for the rhetoric and to what extent they were sincere are 
questions in history that even the testimony of these writers themselves would 


find hard to answer. 
es 
Connected with the ambivalence of Yang Kui’s writing of imperialization litera- 


ture is the problem of the editions and revisions of his works, the study of which 
is an industry in itself. Most of his works, originally written in Japanese, were re- 
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vised when translated into Chinese after the war, often translated and revised 
by himself or by another translator, sometimes revised by editors of newspapers 
journals, or publishing companies intending to republish his works. There is al 
evidence of revisions made in his own handwriting in the manuscripts he left b 
hind.* Some critics point out that the patriotic rhetoric and anti-Japanese slogang 
were added to the revised editions after the war, and thus question his positio 
as an anticolonialist writer.°° 
Many writers during the Japanese occupation, such as Zhang Wenhuan an 
Long Yingzong, abruptly stopped publishing after the war, partly because of their 
inability to write in vernacular Chinese, which had replaced Japanese and be: 
come the official language on the island, and partly because of the unstable socio. 
political situation during the postwar years, which were marked by such horrific 4 
events such as the February 28 Incident®™ in 1947 and the so-called White Ter- | 
ror, which lasted for two or even three decades after the war. | 
Yang kept on writing as well as publishing during this period. He certainly paid: 
dearly for his relentless effort to “tell the truth,” with twelve years spent in prison 4 
for an article of less than seven hundred characters titled “Heping xuanyan 40% 4 
€ A” (Manifesto of peace), written in 1949. Advocating a general effort to build 
Taiwan as a “model country of peaceful construction,” he urges the government 4 
to guarantee freedom of speech, gathering, publication, philosophical thinking, | 
and religious beliefs for the people, and to enforce the autonomy of local admin- 4 
istrations. Finally, he hopes that Taiwanese people of both mainland and native $ 
origins will give up their prejudices against each other and live in peace together d 
so that Taiwan can be a “paradise.” ? This “manifesto,” originally meant to be cir- . 
culated among friends, was incidentally seen by a journalist from the Shanghai- j 
based Dagongbao (Grand justice daily), and eventually saw publication on Janu- q 
ary 21, 1949. On April 6 Yang was arrested. j 
In fact Yang did not stop his socialist activities after the war. Before the war 4 
he was an active member of Nomin Kumiai S 444 (Farmers union), but he 4 
deliberately kept at a distance from the communists who infiltrated it, mainly § 
because, with a literary career in view, he did not want to work “underground.” 
The night before his wedding in February 1929 to Ye Tao, a Farmer’s Union com- 
rade in charge of the women’s movement division, they were both arrested for 
the speeches they had been invited to give that day at the union’s Tainan head- 
quarters. After the war he did not see eye to eye with Xie Xuehong, the famous 
female leader of Renmin xiehui (People’s association), a communist organization 
in Taiwan,” and seldom visited its headquarters, Dahua jioujia ARE AR (Grand 
China Restaurant), in Taichung. He was nevertheless still active in the cause of 
the Farmers’ Union. Immediately after the February 28 Incident in 1947, he and 
several friends designed, printed, and distributed cards containing a poll to find 
out people’s reaction and an announcement of a protest meeting on March 3. 
It failed to convene because of police intervention, while Yang and his wife dis- 


ji 
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„ised themselves as a farmer couple and went on a tour in neighboring villages 
encourage young people to join the “27th division” of the Farmers Union. The 
n ssion having failed, they escaped from home, hid in the mountains for a dozen 
H and then in a barn, and finally tried to escape by sea, but to no avail. They 
ere arrested in mid-April and released in September.” . 

During his twelve-year term on Green Island resulting from his second arrest 
after the war, Yang wrote stories of how he and his wife learned to speak man- 
darin Chinese with one of their daughters, stories that have endeared themselves 
to the public. “Wo de xiao xiansheng FAI) 5648” (My little teacher) was mst 

ublished in January 1956 in Xin shenghuo bibao HE W5 ER (New life bulle- 
Fa), a newsletter posted on the wall for inmates to read. It tells his memory of 
how after the war, the little girl, a first grader at elementary school then, took 
every opportunity at home to teach her parents to speak simple phrases such a 
«wash hands before meals” and “eat lunch.” But their lessons were interrupte 
bv the uninvited visitors who barged into the house to arrest her parents. When 
the visitors came, she had just been back from school and was eating lunch. The 
image of her tears silently dropping into the bowl of rice in front of her had peen 

imprinted on the father’s memory since then. At the time he writes the story, e 
has been separated for seven years from his family, while the little girl, having 
finished elementary school and junior high school, is now studying at Taichung 
Normal College, looking forward to being an elementary schoo! teacher some- 
day and finding her lost childhood among innocent children. 

For decades before the publication of his Complete Works (1998-2001), the 
general impression was that Yang Kui had never written in Chinese before the 
war. In fact in 1935 he published a story, “Si 3” (Death), in Chinese in Taiwan 

Xinminbao 4329 R38 (Taiwan new people daily). There is an unpublished ver- 

sion of the same story written in the Taiwanese dialect, “Pinnong de biansi @ 

jE” (The unfortunate death of a poor farmer), in a manuscript discovered 
after his death. Compared with his writings in Chinese during the Green Island 
period and afterward, the language in “Death” is awkward, and full of grammati- 
cal and syntactical errors, disclosing the author’s unfamiliarity with the language. 

The Taiwanese version of the story is in a like state, or even more unreadable, 

since there are words invented or borrowed from Chinese to imitate the Taiwan- 

ese sounds with no characters to match. One senses that these two versions of 
the same story might have been an experiment carried out by Yang Kui, since 

“Death” was published during the height of the famous Beijing huawen/Taiwan 

huawen {bg a 3c / BMC (Beijing vernacular/Taiwanese vernacular) contro- 

versy on the island. . . 

The controversy started in the early 19208, before the Chinese vernacular lit- 
erature movement was systematically introduced in Taiwan in 1924 by Zhang 

Wojun 2574, a Taiwanese who had studied in Beijing. With Taiwan starting its 


own vernacular literature movement, Taiwanese intellectuals began to question 


Wi 
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the meaning of “vernacular” in the Taiwanese context: is the Beijing dialect th 
synonym of “vernacular,” or is it possible to use the Taiwanese dialect to w 
vernacular literature on the island? In his 1923 article Huang Chengcong $ Sy 
resorts to Hu Shih #f {i's rhetoric on the superiority of vernacular literature ove, 
classical literature. He does not think the Taiwanese dialect a suitable medium 
for vernacular literature, since it is used in limited areas, while Taiwan, unlike 
an independent country with a written language, will soon find its culture wiped 
out by another country backed up by the supremacy of its language, meaning YA 
Japan. Therefore he urges Taiwanese people to learn the Chinese vernacular sq: 
that they can expand their vision and sphere of movement to China.” Shi Weng 
fe CAC in his 1924 article points out the deficiency of the Taiwanese in writing ‘4 
the vernacular; they tend to stud their articles with Minnan and Japanese expres- 
sions and thus make laughingstocks of themselves.” 

On the other hand, there were also scholars who supported the idea of using 
‘Taiwanese in writing in the vernacular. For instance, Lian Wenqing 2328), the 
famous historian who published Taiwan tongshi EhM £ (General history of Tai- 
wan) in 1921, maintained that the Taiwanese dialect should be improved in order 
to cope with the times. He proposed the establishment of standard pronuncia- i 
tion and grammatical rules for Taiwanese through a sound phonology. Zhang 
Wuojun agrees with him in this regard, saying, “Our New Literature movement ` 
has the mission of reforming the Taiwanese dialect. We should change our dia- 
lect into a rational language suitable for the written form. We should reform the “ 
Taiwanese dialect with the Chinese vernacular as a model.” 

During the 1930s when the xiangtu wenxue #§ +: KE (native literature) de- 
bate broke out, the Taiwanese vernacular became an issue that attracted much 
attention again. In the special column titled “The Taiwanese Vernacular Forum” 
in the inaugural issue of the bimonthly Nanyin (Southern sound) established in | 
1932, someone with the pen name of “Jing #4” uses the katakana of Japanese to ` 
illustrate the correct pronunciation of the Taiwanese dialect.!°° Guo Oiusheng 
Bh RK 4E, on the other hand, maintains that the “basic work” of establishing the 
Taiwanese vernacular is “creating new words.” In the third issue, Lai Ho #441, 
Yang Kui’s mentor and close friend, continues the discussion of the same topic: 


I think to some extent it is necessary to create new words, but by all means it 
should be done when there is no choice, when in existing characters we are un- 
able to find words that can match the sounds and meanings of what we need to 
express. If there are existing characters that match the meaning but do not match 
the sound, I think it would be easier for more people to understand by using the 
existing words with notes on the side. 


Guo Qiusheng in response agrees with Lai’s view, but points out that it is essen- 
tial to try out the theories, and hopes that at this time of establishing the Taiwan- 
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e vernacular, more people will devote themselves to transcribing popular songs 
s , ; 
d ballads in the Taiwanese vernacular, so that by trial and error they can dis- 
a 


cover the “right method.” 1°? 


Lai Ho certainly tried to influence Yang Kui with his view about the Taiwan- 
ese vernacular, as can be evidenced by the handwriting attributed to Lai chang- 
ing into Chinese characters some of the new words Yang had created to mate 
the Taiwanese sounds in the manuscript of “The Unfortunate Death of a Poet 
Farmer.” It was in fact common for writers during the 19308 to create new words 
for the Taiwanese vernacular. These writers, including Lai Ho and Yang Shouyu 
43°F A, were eager to put into practice the theories discussed during the contro- 
versy.” But as Lai had predicted, since each writer had his own way of inventing 
words, it was hard to arrive at a unified system accepted for general usage. Asare- 
sult mutual understanding became a problem, and the experiments did not tast 
long. But Yang Kui continued incorporating phrases of the Taiwanese and Chi- 
nese vernaculars in his works written in Japanese, while he made an effort to tran- 
scribe popular Taiwanese songs and ballads, including those of Minnan, Hakka, 
and aboriginal origins, even during the Green Island period. 


—— 


Whatever their contrasting ideologies, both modernism and proletarianism nced 
to resolve the contradictions between the metropolitan and the native, the univer- 
sal and the particular. In his article “Hokoku bungaku ni tsuite oe BIC ? Wa 
T” (On Reportage), Yang Kui, urging his fellow Taiwanese writers to be sekai no 
sakka tt OER (writers of the world) and produce works such as Lu Xun s The 
Story of A Q, realizes that it is essential to base the universal on native experiences: 


The reason that we are advocating colonial literature is because we need to write 
about the Taiwanese society in which we were born and brought up, not because 
we intend to isolate ourselves on Taiwan. We sincerely hope that everyone of our 
writers is equipped with the broad perspective of a sekaijin (a man of the world), 
and looks at Taiwan and writes about it with such a perspective." 


In his theoretical works he constantly alludes to Japanese proletarian writers 
such as Tokunaga Sunao {fi 7k i (1899-1958) and Funahashi Seiichi (1904- 
1976). Among his posthumously published works can be found the remaining 
segment ofthe translation of Russian writers Iosif Abramovich Lapidus and Kon- 
stantin Ostrovitianov’s 1929 book Politicheskaia ekonomiia (An outline of politi- 
cal economy: Political economy and Soviet economics).”” In ‘ Hokoku bungaku 
mondo #9 4; x 48 1S” (Reportage: Questions and answers) Yang Kui draws on 
Komatsu Kiyoshi via 74's introduction of Russian, French, and German report- 
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age writers like IV ya Grigorevich Erenburg, André Malraux, Egon Erwin Kisch] 


and so on.!?$ 


Yang is familiar with the international lineage of the proletarianist, and he” 
spares no effort in drawing his reader’s attention to the global condition of the Pro.” 
letarian movement. Yet within the broad view ofthe universality of the proletarian 4 
condition, how does one manage not to lose sight of one’s native self? Does iden, a 
tifying with class compromise or further complicate one’s identity quest? Yang 4 
Kui is, of course, keenly aware of the contradictions and repeatedly discusses the A 
issue, as can be witnessed in his article “Geijutsu ni okeru ‘Taiwan rashii mong q 
ni tsuite BACB S “SS Loboo T” (On the Taiwanese flavor 4 


in art), in which he states that it does not matter at all in what form a literary work 
is written. As far as literary form is concerned, it certainly transcends the bound. 


aries of nation, people, and native land. But when one is talking about the content a 


of literature, it is another matter. Yang unflinchingly emphasizes that Taiwanese 
writers should strive to describe the reality of Taiwan through a Taiwanese point 
of view.!?” 

In 1920s Taiwan, young men aspiring to literary careers, like Yang Kui and Liu 
Na’ou, did not lack international models to emulate. Yet if Yang Kui followed 


the footsteps of Japanese proletarian writers, he would be imitating the colonizers 4 
of his native land. Identifying with the proletariat did not ease the colonizer- a 
colonized tension for him. Liu Na’ou, practicing Baudelaire’s theory ofthe dandy >} 


in life as well as in writing, found himself in a similar predicament. As much as 
he aspired to the universal aesthetic values of modernism, the laws of national 
boundaries still cornered him in the end. Perhaps due to his lack of territorial 
or national allegiance as a Taiwanese in semicolonial Shanghai, during his liter- 
ary and film careers he did not hesitate to associate with the various contending 
political forces there: the leftists, the Nationalist government, the Wang Jingwei 
puppet regime, and the Japanese. 

The cause of Liu’s murder on September 3, 1940, by an unidentified gun- 
man, who ambushed him from the staircase of a restaurant and shot him three 
times,'?? has been a mystery in literary history. The murder took place right after 
a lunch party held in his honor, celebrating his succession to the directorship 


of Guomin xinwenshe Bq Fe tf tt (National subjects’ daily) after Mu Shiying d 


R BH, a fellow neosensationist writer and filmmaker. National Subjects’ Daily 
was a news agency run by the Wang Jingwei YE 44/81 puppet regime. On June 28 
of the same year while functioning as its director Mu had likewise been shot to 
death.'°° No one knew if these two murders were connected or instigated by the 
same agency. There were rumors that Liu’s murder was committed by the Japa- 
nese secret agency because they thought he was a double agent for the Nation- 
alist government. Some, on the other hand, believed that the Nationalist Party 
secret agency had him killed because he was thought to collaborate with the Japa- 
nese.™® Shi Zhecun even suspected that Liu's killer was sent by Du Yuesheng #£ 
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g 2's gang because of outstanding gambling debts.'7 Whatever the real cause 
as, Liu’s tragic death points to the danger inherent in the semicolonial society 
Shanghai where no single government enforced its laws and protection was 
yya guaranteed to subjects of any nationality; Liu’s ambiguous identity certainly 
Kd not assist him in this regard. . . ea 
As much as the language of creative writing became an issue for Yang ui’s 
eneration of Taiwanese writers, Liu, living and writing in Shanghai, was oe 
highly concerned about his own Taiwanese origin and the inadequacy of ns i- 
nese proficiency. In his 1927 diary we can see his self-consciousness at cing a 
nonnative speaker of mandarin Chinese and the efforts he made to improve jis 
mandarin proficiency. For instance, on January 3 he wrote, Practiced mandarin 
Chinese conversation tonight.” On January 5, when he was reading a Japanese 
translation of the Russian writer Alexandre Kuprin's (1873-1938) novel Yama: The 
Pit (1901-1915) he wrote, “The author has really a great ability to tell saries Le 
| keenly feel that my ability to tell stories is limited. Perhaps because ‘ukienese 
has a limited vocabulary, I often fail to come up with the tight expression to ex: 
press what I have in mind.” But even though he was highly conscious of his ve 
nan origin, Minnan expressions pop up from time to time in the diary, probably 
without himself being aware of them. For example, in the April 6 entry where he 
writes, “The trains to Jiangning 77 were all full of soldiers,’ the Minnan expres- 
sion “bingmuanmuan Fii” is used instead of “full of soldiers. u2 Tn the July 14 
entry where he writes, “This telegraph awakened my nightmare of five or six 
years,” the Minnan expression “meimeng 3K” is used instead of “nightmare. 

As a Taiwanese during the Japanese occupation who became famous and was 
murdered in Shanghai, it took more than half a century for Liu Na ou to be re- 
established in Taiwan as a literary man. In the summer of 1997 when Lius family 
entrusted his 1927 diary to me, they were still uncertain whether it was vale ” 
appropriate to have its content meet the public eye. Even though it wes already 
ten years after the lifting of martial law on Taiwan, his second daughter, the four 
of his five children, was still uneasy when talking about her father’s murder. It 
had been a subject of taboo since her retum to Taiwan from Shanghai with her 
mother and siblings shortly after the violent event. A child of seven at the time, 
she keenly felt the shock and horror that would persist for decades to come, over 
the years of the postwar handing over of Taiwan to the Nationalist governmen® 
the February 28 Incident, and the White Terror. In the summer of 1997 she sti 
vaguely remembered her mother’s description of her father having been acie m 

Shanghai literary circles and film industry during the 19305, but she wou no 
know of his stature and significance as a literary man until the publication of his 
five- omplete Works in 2001. l 
"For Yano Kuru ‘amily the fourteen volumes of his Complete Works published 
consecutively from 1998 to 2001 was also an impossible dream come true. core 
piling his works involved translating the untranslated prewar works into Chi- 
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nese, comparing the various Japanese versions with the postwar Chinese versio q 
checking previous translations and correcting them wherever inaccuracies wezi 
found, and retranslating the original text if the previous translations differed fron | 
it too much to be simply “corrected,” a more laborious task than one could havel 
imagined. “ 


If anyone guestions the definition of “Taiwanese literature” and doubts th i 
works written in Japanese could be considered a part of it, I would attempt onl l 
one argument in response: Although Taiwan to some extent shares in the global | 
colonial and postcolonial experience, the specific case of Taiwan, which forced : 
its educated population, versed in classical Chinese, to adopt Japanese as an off 7 
cial language for fifty years before the war, and then to abruptly switch to ver. :: 
nacular Chinese after the war for another fifty years, is hard to match. For many ? 
postmartial law critics, in the past century Taiwan had been twice colonized by 
outside regimes before the Democratic Progressive Party took over the govern 4 
ment in 2000. 

In the past decade the dynamic energy of scholars as well as the efforts of OV- | 
ernment cultural agencies to create a literary tradition for Taiwan is clearly shown 
in the canon formation process, as can be witnessed by the considerable number 
of complete works of Taiwanese writers already compiled and now being com 
piled. Should Taiwanese literature be considered a literature in its own ne ht or 
is it part of Chinese literature? What is the relationship between Japanese litera i 
ture and prewar works written in Japanese by Taiwanese authors? How does one 
create “nationalism” without being provincial? We need a new discourse for a 
new relationship between colonial cultural hegemony and the burgeoning native 

consciousness evident in the invention of a “national” tradition. 
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[u] 
COLONIAL TAIWAN AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


YEN CHUAN-YING 


FROM JAPAN TO TAIWAN: DOCUMENTARY ART HISTORY 


In modern times appreciation of the Taiwanese landscape, or the “construction” 
of landscape painting, gradually began taking shape after Japan established the 
colonial government, which then provided subjective and institutional guidance. 
The leading figure in the early phase of this process, and the person whose per- 
ceptions were most important, was Ishikawa Kinichirō £ )i|$K—ÉB (1871-1945), 
who continuously used his watercolors and essays to report on what he observed 
in Taiwan, starting from the time of his first arrival in 1907. 

Ishikawa was a multitalented individual, gifted as both a watercolorist and 
a writer. His loyal followers in Taiwan praised him for being a modest, self- 
disciplined gentleman, a poet, and an artist. His painting skills “combined the 
character of Western painting with that of Nanga [MŒ]. His style was simulta- 
neously that of naturalism, pleinairism, and Impressionism. He could be called 
Japan’s Corot (1796-1875), Turner (1775-1851), or Millet (1814-1875). 

In his 1926 essay, “Appreciating the Landscape of the Taiwan Region,” writ- 
ten after he had lived in Taiwan almost ten years, Ishikawa wrote, “To appreci- 
ate Taiwan's landscape, one must first make a contrast and consider it from the 
perspective of the Japanese landscape.”? Whenever this initiator of modern Tai- 
wanese art looked at Taiwan’s landscape and, indeed, any scene of natural or hu- 
man interest, he was always reflecting on his homeland, Japan. He would view 
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the “virgin territory” of Taiwan through the filter of a traditional understanding 
of Japan’s natural and manmade scenery. Like many other cultural figures of the 
Meiji period, Ishikawa was especially talented as a writer of travel literature. Only 
three months after he retired and returned to Japan in April 1932, he published 
an essay, “Taiwan's Landscape,”’ in which he provided a composite evaluation of 
the various characteristics of Taiwan’s landscape. He strongly emphasized general 
first impressions. For instance, “When one first arrives in Taiwan and gazes afar 
at the scene of Kheelung from the deck of one’s ship, the most enjoyable aspects 
are the fullness of natural color and the powerful contours of the mountains.” In 
1935, when he once again reviewed his ‘Taiwan experiences, he repeated that he 
would never forget his first impressions of Taiwan. He used general, strongly con- 
trastive language: “According to legend, the place is hell, but once one sees it, it 
becomes heaven. This was my first impression of Taiwan. It is an island of very 
beautiful forms and colors, and it is pleasing.” * 

In his early years, when Ishikawa worked for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing (seiheikyoku $4 3) in the Finance Ministry, he was a member of the 
Meiji Fine Arts Society (meiji bijutsukai BA 4321 @ ) and a well-known painter 
of tourist sites in Yokohama.” Watercolor paintings were then at the leading edge 
of the introduction of Western-style painting to Japan, and Japanese artists used 
watercolors to introduce Japanese scenes and local customs to foreign tourists. 
The functional aspect of watercolor matched Ishikawa’s fondness for travel, his 
erudition, and his powerful memory, but he also considered watercolor to be a 
Western medium that could fully express the flavor of Japan.” 

In 1900, when Japan joined the eight allied powers to put down the Boxer Re- 
bellion in China, Ishikawa used his English and painting skills to serve as a trans- 
lator at the Japanese army headquarters. He once received orders to sketch a battle 
in progress for presentation to the Meiji emperor.’ In 1907, when he came to Tai- 
pei again as an army translator, he was already a well-known Tokyo watercolorist 
and an important contributor of essays to Mizue (Watercolor, a monthly journal 
established in 1905). During his first sojourn in ‘Taiwan, from 1907 to 1916, his 
main outlets remained the Japanese art circles and magazines. Each year, like a 
migrating bird, he traveled back and forth between Taiwan and Japan.” 

From his writings, one can readily deduce that he wished to report on Tai- 
wan’s landscape, and that his anticipated reading audience consisted of Japanese 
people who had never visited Taiwan or who had not stayed in Taiwan very long. 
His first essay published after arriving in Taiwan, “Watercolor Painting and Tai- 
wan’s Scenery,” encouraged Japanese amateur painters who lived in Taiwan to 
make use of watercolor’s convenience, and introduce Taiwan’s beautiful scenery 
to friends in Japan. 

In his early reports, he expressed the thought that the colors of Taipei’s old street 
scenes were more beautiful than their counterparts in Japan. “The red eaves and 
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yellow walls, matched with the green of the bamboo groves, create an effect of q 


thorough intensity. The green of the acacia trees presents a deep majesty never 
seen before in Japan, and under the blue of the sky it becomes even more exqui- 
site.”” The images that created his initial impressions, such as houses, bamboo 
acacias, and so on, became the main subject matter of Ishikawa’s Taiwanese land. 
scapes, such as Little Stream (fig. 11.1). Depicting an arched stone bridge on one 
of ‘Taipei’s old streets, the painting was admitted to the Bunten (YR; Ministry 
of Education art exhibition) in 1908. It would be no exaggeration to say that this 
was his interpretation of what was to him exotic about Taiwan’s special qualities 
or an equivalent of southern China’s rich colors. 


FIGURE 11.1 Ishikawa Kinichiré, Little Stream, 1908. 


PAINTINGS OF MOUNTAINS AND THE POLICY 
OF “CIVILIZING BARBARIANS” 


The early development of Taiwanese landscape painting paralleled the opening 
and exploitation of the aboriginal lands in the mountains. The complex relation- 
ship between these developments involves many issues deserving of attention. 
The first concerns the subjugation of the aboriginal peoples. 

Ishikawa’s first arrival as an army translator coincided with the campaign led 
by Army General and Governor-General Sakuma Samata EAT ZE RB (1844- 
1915) to militarily subjugate “untamed barbarians” in the mountains so that the 
forest resources could be exploited. The bloody battles in the mountains lasted 
ten years.” In the early period of Ishikawa’s stay in Taiwan, he produced many 
paintings of the historic battles undertaken to subjugate Taiwan. One of his monu- 
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mental battleground pictures was hung up in the main hall of the new ‘Taiwan 
Governor Museum in 1909.” 

That same year Ishikawa was ordered to enter the central mountain range from 
Puli and draw topological maps of barbarian territories. He was accompanied and 
guarded by twenty soldiers, and the entire party, including policemen, transla- 
tors, and porters, formed a line more than one hundred meters long. Along the 
guarded perimeter of their encampments, Ishikawa set up tables and chairs to 
paint large watercolors. Occasionally the guards next to him fired off warning 
shots toward the mountains, setting off wave after wave of echoes. Ishikawa re- 
called how he had had to conceal his sketching work on the Tianjin battleground 
in China, and how this time the work was different: “This time I could spend 
long periods of time in the open on the perimeter painting the scenery. It was a 
happy experience that I will never forget.” ?? These sketches were sent personally 
from the governor-general to Tokyo, where they were presented to the Meiji em- 
peror to promote his success in “civilizing barbarians.” It was reported that the 
emperor “was extremely satisfied” with the work.” 

During this period, when the Japanese army was subjugating aboriginal tribes 
in the mountains, many Japanese artists like Ishikawa followed the army deep 
into the mountains to explore and discover new subject matter. These early artists 
maintained good relations with the military, and after they finished their paint- 
ings they would always present the works to the governor-general and other off- 
cials. For its part, the colonial government never tired of using art to promote its 
grand accomplishments. 

However, the first persons to enter the mountain territories after Japan took 
control of Taiwan in 1895 and to study the aborigines had in fact been anthro- 
pologists from Tokyo University, such as Torii Ryūzō fi HE M (1870-1953). 
The explorer Mori Ushinosuke # #£ 2 84 (1877-1926) became acquainted with 
Torii in Taiwan in 1895 and became his loyal assistant and correspondent in Tai- 
wan. Mori, who studied the aborigines for more than twenty years, not only pub- 
lished descriptive articles under the heading “Correspondence from Taiwan” in 
the Tokyo Anthropology Magazine (Tokyo jinruigaku zasshi et A BE) 
but also wrote large numbers of expedition reports for the Taiwanese newspaper 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpd @¥ A BATH and the monthly Taiwan jiko ERB 
(Taiwan times). Sponsored by the colonial government, he also published Hus- 
trated Cuide to Taiwan’s Barbarian Tribes (Taiwan banzoku zufu Gi ee, 
1915; 2 vols.) and Record of Taiwan’s Barbarian Tribes, vol. 1 (Taiwan banzoku shi 
dai-ikkan SE Hk 24 BH — #, 1917). These were used as handbooks for learning 
about Taiwan’s aboriginal peoples, and they were widely read.” 

The anthropologists’ exploratory activities took place primarily during the first 
ten years of Japan’s rule of Taiwan, when the mountain regions were still basi- 
cally at peace. They were able to gather a wealth of material in a very short period 
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of time. The anthropologists’ detailed, lively reports not only became the art- 
ists’ guidebooks in the mountains and inside their studios—they also became 
a primary resource for the colonial government as it exploited and oppressed 
the aborigines under its “civilizing barbarians” policy. If we consider events from 
this perspective, might it be that while Ishikawa was happily sitting among sol- 
diers at his table in the mountains, depicting the scenery of the central moun- 
tain range, he was thinking about the role played by artists under the colonial 
government? 


SUBJECTIVITY AND OBJECTIVITY IN CULTURAL 
AND ARTISTIC VIEWS 


In 1924, one year after he experienced the Great Tokyo Earthquake, Ishikawa 
was offered a position as art instructor at Taipei Normal School. By this time, 
Taiwan was being administered by civil, not military, officials, and Ishikawa con- 
sidered the job offer to be a great opportunity to promote watercolor painting, 
which had been steadily losing importance in Japan’s Western painting circles, 
Meanwhile, in Taiwan, where art education was just beginning its development, 
Ishikawa could fully devote himself to spreading his knowledge and techniques. 

Ishikawa took seriously his role as a disseminator of culture. For instance, in 
1925, he published a painting or an essay almost every other day in the newspaper 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpo. He also published numerous articles on painting tech- 
niques and basic appreciation in the monthly journal Taiwan kyoiku GRA 
(Taiwan education), which was read by teachers and students. He was the most 
important art educator in Taiwan at that time. In the July 1929 issue of the Tai- 
wan jihö he published a long essay on art and culture, “Kumpata # mta” (The 
south chair), that centered mainly on the theme of mild nostalgia that develops 
out of patriotic sentiment. He expressed the thought that Taiwan's natural and 
human environments lacked an intrinsic flavor and had no distinguished, linger- 
ing charm —there was only a bright, hard, coarse quality, no feeling of mysterious 
loneliness.’* In contrast to Japan’s delicate, stylish culture, Taiwan’s culture was 
coarse, monotonous, and naive; contrasted with Japan’s subdued, gentle land- 
scape, Taiwan’s landscape was bright, majestic, and hard. 

Because Ishikawa’s role changed during his second Taiwan sojourn to that of 
an art teacher, he dealt with students who were extremely eager to learn, and he 
was warmly welcomed and revered by them. However, his knowledge of Taiwan 
seemed to remain stuck at the level of drawing superficial, impressionistic com- 
parisons, especially with regard to light and color. In fact, because he usually did 
not date the large quantity of Taiwanese landscapes that he finished during the 
seventeen years he stayed in Taiwan, we always have to rely on changes in his sig- 
nature or the appearance of newly constructed buildings in his pictures to arrive 
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at approximate dates for his paintings. It is not easy to judge the dates based on 
his stylistic development or his interpretation of the landscape. 

As we re-read Ishikawa’s “The South Chair,” we see that Japan is always the 
subjective reference point for his cultural perspective, and that Taiwan functions 
only occasionally as an objective contrast. He begins his essay: 


As a balmy breeze blows, I sit on my chair, meditating on stylistic perspectives, 
which is also very much a cooling pleasure. The first question I think about is, does 
‘Taiwan really have that kind of stylistic perspective we think of? Thus, it’s neces- 
sary to first study and examine the so-called Japanese stylistic perspective. 


He then introduces in some detail the formation of Higashiyama culture dur- 
ing the Muromachi period (1333-1568), including the tea ceremony, nd drama, 
literature, and art. He infers that Taiwan has no similar stylistic perspective. Al- 
though his essay is subtitled “Taiwan’s stylistic perspective,” he discusses Japanese 
styles or attitudes toward artistic appreciation only from the Muromachi period 
to the Edo period. We can well imagine that searching for signs of Muromachi 
aristocratic culture in Taiwan during the early colonial period was no different 
than searching for fish in a tree. However, this prompts us to consider a more 
worthwhile question: what is the deeper meaning to what he considered was the 
stylish, elegant cultural perspective of the Japanese people? 


THE LANDSCAPE OF JAPAN AND TAIWAN 


In 1931, another famous watercolorist, Maruyama Banka ALL) BR ES (1867-1942), 
Ishikawa’s friend, spent nearly two months traveling in Taiwan. He exhibited the 
works that he painted at the sites he visited and lectured in Taipei on what he had 
seen and heard.” Like Ishikawa, Maruyama was fond of categorizing landscapes, 
and he also thought that the acacia was Taiwan’s most noble tree. 

His impressionistic categorizations of Taiwan’s rural and natural scenes not 
only follow Ishikawa’s but can also be traced further back to an 1894 work that 
influenced the aesthetic views of both artists, The Landscape of Japan (Nihon 
fukeiron H ji) by Shiga Shigetaka HHH (1863-1927). A cultural- 
geographical treatise, the book presents a lively description of Japan’s landscape. 
By describing the landscape as a heaven on earth, it promoted a highly patri- 
otic viewpoint. Shiga identified three particular characteristics of the Japanese 
landscape: elegance, beauty, and boldness. This emphasis on literary elegance is 
echoed in Ishikawa’s “The South Chair” when he extols the stylistic elegance of 
Japan’s Muromachi period. Even though Ishikawa’s argument might not come di- 
rectly from Shiga Shigetaka, the two probably have a common source, and Shiga’s 
theories had circulated widely in Japanese intellectual circles for many years. 
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Shiga encouraged Japan’s geographers to go out and research the geography of 
all continental Asia. He wrote: 


Japan is a “forerunner country” for Asia, and Asian cultural development is a natu- 
ral occupation for the Japanese. ‘Therefore, while Europe’s geographers have not 
yet fully researched the geography of continental Asia, Japan’s geographers should 
work to do so. ... This will help establish a lasting reputation for Japan’s natural 


sciences.!9 


Under this “Great Japan” mindset, Mount Fuji became the standard for famous 
mountains. Shiga suggested that Taiwan’s highest mountain, Mount Jade, be re- 
named “Taiwan’s Fuji.” Likewise, Mount Tai in Shandong province could be re- 
named “Shandong’s Fuji.”?° 

While Shiga elevated Japan’s pine trees, Ishikawa chose Taiwan’s acacias as a 
conventional representative of the landscape.” Landscape of Japan also encour- 
aged an enthusiasm for mountain climbing among Japan’s watercolorists, which 
accounts for the appearance of “mountain painters” (sangaku gaka | EER). 
They formed groups to study Japan’s landscape and local folkways. Thus, when 
the elderly Maruyama Banka went to Taiwan, he headed directly to Alishan, 
where he investigated the climate and flora. Based on this first impression of Tai- 
wan’s landscape, he categorized Taiwan as a sweet potato-shaped island with a 
north-south central mountain range that looks like the background of a paint- 
ing when viewed from the western shore: “In the foreground [of the painting] is 
an acacia grove, or just one or two acacias, or perhaps a small hill covered with 
acacias. Matching this in the background is the central mountain range. Water 
buffaloes function to decorate the scene.”?? This kind of simple, formulaic view- 
finding, coupled with a poetic vision, is similar to the aesthetic structuring meth- 
ods used by Shiga Shigetaka to categorize the Japanese landscape.”? Despite the 
brevity of such descriptions, they are full of romanticism and nostalgia. 

This kind of nostalgic sentiment may be said to represent Ishikawa’s main 
theme in his depictions of Taiwanese landscapes. Among his Taiwanese land- 
scape paintings, we find many that depict acacia trees (fig. 11.2: Taiwan Street), 
and many others that seek to express a nostalgic mood through the depiction of 
old buildings, such as Old City, painted around 1910. The pavilion-like structure 
in this painting is Taipei’s Little South Gate (Hsiao-nan-men), which remains 
from the Ch’ing dynasty city wall. Later in his career Ishikawa repeatedly depicted 
Little South Gate from memory, even though the scene had long since changed, 
as in 1932’s South Gate Street (fig. 11.3). In his earlier Old City, the detail in the 
clouds, the broad, low horizon, and the majestic height of the trees clearly reflect 
the influence of nineteenth-century English landscape painting. 
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With all this as background, we can better understand how Ishikawa came to 
define Japanese stylistic elegance via a blend of Muromachi period literature and 
artistic tradition. Meanwhile, under the rising influence of patriotism from the 
beginning of the Meiji era, he considered Japanese aesthetics as the highest ex- 
pression of East Asian civilization. Due to the impact of Shiga’s Landscape of 
Japan, Ishikawa could not avoid using “Japan’s three most beautiful sights” as stan- 
dards for all other landscapes, or for considering the coast of the Seto Inland Sea as 
the most beautiful in the world.?* Perhaps the same kind of Meiji era nationalism 
that led him to join the eight allied forces in China also accompanied him after he 
went to Taiwan’s mountains and portrayed the governor-general’s invasions there. 

We cannot overlook the lasting influence that the rural landscapes promoted 
by Ishikawa and other watercolorists had on the first phase of modern Taiwan- 
ese art. The influence was not limited to the students who studied directly under 
him but extended to all who formed their earliest artistic perspectives by reading 
his many articles. We cannot help but recall that Huang T’u-shui # + x, the 
first-generation Taiwanese sculptor active during the 1920s, also understood the 
‘Taiwanese landscape through the filter of a kind of rural romanticism (fig. 11.4). 

If we look at the list of works shown in the first three Taiwan Art Exhibitions 
(Taiwan bijutsu teurankai BBX R E @ ; 1927-1929), we find that acacia trees 
were a very popular subject, especially in rural scenes, where their gently curving 
branches often appear at the foot of mountains or along roadsides. In the Orien- 
tal painting (Toyo ga RŽ Mi) category of the exhibitions, artists like Lin Yii-shan 
KEL (b. 1907; Large Southern Gate, 1927, fig. 11.5) and Kishita Seigai AF # 
YE (1887-1988; Wind and Rain, 1927, fig. 11.6) paid very close attention to the 
forms of acacia trees. As for the Western painting (Seiyō ga PE% Hi) category, 


FIGURE 11.6 Kishita Seigai, 
Wind and Rain, 1927. 
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Wind and Rain, 1927. 


FIGURE 11.4 Huang T’u-shui, Landscape of the South, relief, 1927. 
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wan as judges for the art exhibitions. As these artists enriched the Taiwanese art 

F scene, watercolor painting gradually faded from the mainstream, and Ishikawa’s 
influence waned quickly. 

Furthermore, the other Japanese judge of Western-style exhibition painting, 

Shiotsuki Toho & H Pk AY (1885-1954), specially addressed the issue of watercolor 


painting in his brief judge’s statement after the exhibition in 1927: 


Watercolor painting, which is more prone to technical constraints than oil paint- 
ing, can easily fall into the old pattern of following prior masters’ methods. I hope 
that watercolorists deeply reflect on this. If they forget to explore their own unique 


realm, then their painting stops at the level of mere work.2” 


Shiotsuki’s brief warning cut deep. By the 1930s, his distinctive style and in- 
uence had formed a counterbalance to that of Ishikawa, replaced it, and be- 
come another force —which will be the subject of another essay. In short, at the 
sixth Taiwan Art Exhibition in October 1932, only one watercolor painting was 
included, Lan Ying-ting (2 {it’s Commercial Lane (fig. 11.8). Lan was consid- 


ered Ishikawa’s handpicked successor, but after this year he withdrew from the 


competition. 


FIGURE 11.7 Su Hsin-l, 


To the Three Gorges, 1928. 


many paintings by Ishikawa’s students were admitted, such as Su Hsin-i’s To the 
Three Gorges (1928; fig. 11.7). 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING AND TRENDS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ishikawa’s promotion of watercolor painting in Taiwan was an extension of the 
early-twentieth-century popularity of modern Western art in Japan, and Taiwan 
in the 1920s was an excellent place for him to establish watercolor painting.” Of 
course, he succeeded in cultivating many amateur artists. As for Ishikawa himself, 
though, he gradually lost touch with the mainstream trends of Western-style art in 
Japan, including the academic school, after he spent so many years in Taiwan— 
not due to the geographic distance so much as the rapidity of change in Japanese 


artistic trends. More important, with the opening of the Taiwan Art Exhibition 


in 1927, more and more professionally trained artists appeared. These included 


‘Taiwanese and Japanese students who had received training in the Tokyo School oe i 7 i — = 


of Fine Art and eminent Japanese artists who had been invited to come to Tai- | FIGURE 11.8 Lan Ying-ting, Commercial Lane, 1932. 
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As for the Taiwan Watercolor Society, founded under the guidance of Ishikawa 4q 
in 1926, it faced a serious trial in 1931, due to the storm caused by the exhibition 4 


in Taipei of Fauvist and surrealist paintings by artists of the Dokuritsu Bijutsu- 
kyokai žita (Association of Independent Artists) from Tokyo: one after 
another member abandoned watercolor and joined the new schools of painting, 
At the summer art seminars of the Dokuritsu Bijutsukydkai in Taipei, more and 
more younger Taiwanese and Japanese artists who had been born in Taiwan were 
in attendance.” From this time onward, watercolor painting was no longer part 
of the Taiwanese artistic mainstream, just as rural cowherd romanticism had also 
faded. The artists of the younger generations would have a much broader subject 
matter and much brighter prospects to confront in their individual works. 
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[12] 
AN AUTHOR LISTENING TO VOICES FROM 
THE NETHERWORLD 


Lu Heruo and the Kuso Realism Debate 


TARUMI CHIE“ 


Lu Heruo S #3?! (1914-1950) is one of the Taiwanese authors who best rep- 
resents prewar Taiwanese literature. In January 1935 Lu made his debut in the 
Japanese proletarian magazine Bungaku hyoron XÈ with “Gyūsha 4+ Ai,” a 
tragedy set in colonial Taiwan and indicting modernization. Further, Lu enthu- 
siastically helped lead the 1930s Taiwan New Literature movement as an influ- 
ential writer and during the 1940s he was active as a singer in the Toho perfor- 


mance troop, which gained popular favor with their enterprising combination of 
Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere ideology and orientalism. When he re- 
turned to Taiwan, Lu played a leading role in local theatrical and musical move- 
ments and also stood as one of the emblematic authors of the magazine Taiwan 
bungaku 43% Xx% —a publication that cannot be overlooked in any consider- 
ation of Taiwanese literature. Finally, shortly after the war, Lu lost his life in the 
Luku incident #23 (4, when he and others led by the Chinese Communist 
Party attempted to liberate Taiwan. In opening, then, the rise and fall of the prole- 


tarian literature movement as well as the conversion-literature phenomenon, the 
influence of Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere ideology, and the effects of 
wartime cultural regulation, wartime cooperation, and postwar decolonization 
on the question of the essential colonial Taiwanese self all have a direct bearing 
on our attempt to understand the traces left behind by Lu Heruo. 

Certainly any study of Lu Heruo must raise a number of questions, but I want 
to narrow the focus of this essay to the attack on Lu in May of 1943 by one of 
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the Japanese authors who best represents colonial Taiwanese literature, Nishi- 
kawa Mitsuru pa JI fii. By first providing a comparative analysis of Nishikawa’s 
“Ryamyakuki 2 fk id” and Lu’s “Fasui JX,” which both take fengshui as a 
theme, and then continuing with a similar comparative analysis of the coterie 
magazines Bungei Taiwan XZ BIB and Taiwan bungaku in which each played 
a leading role, I consider the line stretching across both time and space that con- 
nects the 1940s Taiwanese bundan 3¢3z and the 1930s Japanese bundan. In con- 
clusion I discuss the nature of the connection between colonial Taiwanese lit- 
erature and the Japanese proletariat literature movement and the limits of the 
latter. 

First, | wish to make explicit the form of Nishikawa’s attack on Lu. In the “Con- 
temporary Criticism” section of the May 1943 issue of Bungei Taiwan, Nishikawa, 
as directing editor, wrote: “this ‘kuso realism’ that has become the mainstream in 
Taiwanese literature is entirely the style of writing which has been coming into 
Japan from America and Europe since the Meiji fera]. For we Japanese, ... who 
love the cherry blossoms, this sort of thing elicits no resonance.” He adds, “Among 
the unchanging narration of the ever poorly treated stepchild, family struggles, 
and other such matters as well as important events and local customs, this island’s 
next generation is faithfully reporting and volunteering to duty. [You] authors of 
kuso realism, [are] turning [your] backs on and [are] unconscious of the times. 
What an irony it is!” 

That unnamed Taiwan bungaku authors, especially Lu Heruo and Zhang 
Wenhuan 4 3¢#f, were the object of Nishikawa’s attack was readily self-evident. 
Further, Taiwan bungaku authors, including Yang Kui 12, published responses 
to the attack? The discussion that developed from this exchange came to be 
known and simply referred to as the kuso realism debate.* 

Together Bungei Taiwan and Taiwan bungaku were a driving force in the 1940s 
Taiwanese literary field. With its inaugural issue published in January 1940 and 
Nishikawa Mitsuru as a core member, Bungei Taiwan served as the bulletin for 
the Taiwan Literatus Association (Taiwan bungeika kyokai BX ARMS). 
This is the same group that was originally founded by Yano Hojin KFI A, a ‘Tai- 
hoku Imperial University professor, and was largely composed of Japanese people 
living in Taiwan. The magazine changed direction from its original strongly artis- 
tic focus and began actively participating in national policy vis-a-vis its editorial 
posture and viewpoint. It is well known that Zhou Jinbo Fi] i's “Shiganhei & fA 
££,” Chen Huoquan fK §R’s “Michi 38,” and other so-called kominka literature 
appeared in its pages. In May 1941 Taiwan bungaku splintered off from Bungei 
Taiwan with its inaugural issue. Members of Taiwan bungaku made use of the 


slogans supporting promotion of local culture issued by the cultural department 
of the Taisei Yokusan Kai KKZ #2 inasmuch as they claimed to have the Tai- 
wanese people at heart and espoused literature of a realistic spirit with Taiwanese 
life as its root (gen/kon).* Lu enthusiastically adopted Taiwanese folk customs and 
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traditions as subject matter for his works and best embodied the direction of the 
magazine. 

Still, what in general were the literary tendencies and inclinations in Lu’s works 
that Nishikawa critiqued in his disavowal of Lu’s texts as kuso realism? In fact, 
Lu and Nishikawa had both published works on the theme of fengshui (“Fūsui” 
and “Ryamyakuki”) in the year, more or less, prior to the eruption of the de- 
bate; though the narratives both take the theme of fengshui, in the end the two 
works appeal to completely different tastes. Perhaps the differences are what the 
kuso realism debate itself represented, and this in turn is emblematic of the diver- 
gences between the two authors and the dissimilarities between Taiwan bungaku 
and Bungei Taiwan. As such, I begin this evaluation with a comparative reading 
of the two narratives. 


LU HERUO, “FUSUI” 


Lu Heruo’s “Fusui” was published in the October 1942 issue of Taiwan bun- 
gaku. The story follows the Zhou brothers and their families, and as the narra- 
tive begins the elder brother is on the verge of a nervous breakdown because of 
his younger brother’s opposition to the performance of a bone-cleaning for their 
father, who died fifteen years earlier. The younger brother argues that that the 
family’s prosperity stems from the location, that is to say the fengshui, of their 
father’s grave; and, predicating his argument on the advice provided by a geo- 
mancer, the younger brother demonstrates that a bone-cleaning would unneces- 
sarily disturb tomb fengshui. 

Now, however, the younger brother’s family is running into misfortune, and 
he claims that the poor fengshui of their mother’s five-year-old grave is to blame; 
therefore, he asks his elder brother to surreptitiously perform the mother’s bone- 
cleaning ritual earlier than prescribed. When the coffin is exhumed the horrific 
stench of the still-putrefying corpse is overpowering and, in a manner suiting his 
character, the younger brother abandons his plan to clean their mother’s bones. 
In the past, the family had respected its ancestors and had placed a great deal of 
importance on rites and rituals and their accompanying decorum as had always 
been done, but now they were using the rites and fengshui for personal gain and 
profit, which in turn was leading to family discord. The elder Zhou brother weeps 
as he realizes what has happened to his family and their respect for fengshui as 
the story closes. 

A close examination of the broad range of fengshui customs in Taiwan and 
East Asia is beyond the scope of this paper, but I would like to paraphrase Wata- 
nabe Yoshio #31 fkt, who explains that the fortunes and ills that humanity en- 
counters can all be traced back to fengshui. Simply stated, there are two kinds of 
fengshui: yin BA fengshui, which attends to graves, and yang PH fengshui, which 
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concerns cities, settlements, and homes.” The fengshui addressed in “Fisui” then 
is necessarily yin, or grave, fengshui. Moreover, Kataoka Iwao } i]s Taiwan 
fazokushi S2875 includes these explanatory notes on the customs and tra- 
ditions surrounding fengshui in Taiwan: 


After a prescribed period of time has passed the grave is excavated and the bones 
picked out, cleaned, and inserted into a pot, which is then placed in a structure 
as per fengshui. This (practice), which is nothing more or less than superstition, 
is supported by belief in the words of geomancers, Daoist priests, prophets, and 
others. A bad tomb placement will lead to misfortune for the family, or prevent 
success for future generations and for this reason there are numerous cases of bone- 


cleaning and re-burials for the purpose of tomb relocation. 


But why did Lu choose fengshui as the theme for a story? Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the choice was the fact that while he was writing “Fisui” Lu himself 
faced the problem of an ancestral bone-cleaning and tomb relocation.’ His inter- 
est in fengshui did not arise from his personal experiences alone, however. Ever 
since the publication of “Zaishiju #4 F #” in March 1943, each of his Taiwan 
bungaku-era stories had been characterized by narrations of traditional Taiwan- 
ese lives and customs; in other words, Lu was profoundly concerned with ethno- 
logical story material. 

For example, the appearance of a mansion named Fukujiid6 FE in “Zai- 
shiju” is described with precise attention to architectural detail; this description 
creates an immutable stage to the complex human relations which therein de- 
velop. Other examples of minute spatial descriptions affecting interlaced settings 
and human relationships from Lu’s fiction include “Goka heian SR FR” and 
“Rinkyé JÆ.” Furthermore, foregrounded in these architectural and spatial de- 
pictions are descriptions of religious customs. In “Fiisui” Lu writes very concrete 
descriptions, from the explanation of bone-cleaning and the time it takes for 
bones to ossify—which is in turn linked to the method of examining the color of 
paint on the coffin (as an indicator of decomposition) —to the manner in which 
the geomancer uses a luojia pan $t 48 to determine proper tomb site location. 
Further, in “Göka heian” and “Zakuro #44” the various Taiwanese customs sur- 
rounding marriage and adoptive marriage, such as zhaofu AK and pinjin B£, 
are narrated in a manner deeply connected to the theme. 

The rich descriptions of the situations and events that constitute the customs 
and traditions of Taiwanese life along with Lu’s narration of his ethnological con- 
cerns as he constructed universes within his works suggest we consider that he 
consciously adopted a methodology predicated on these same ethnological con- 
cerns. We postulate three reasons for Lu’s reaching such a methodology. The 
first is that he published in Taiwan bungaku. As noted above, Taiwan bungaku 
claimed to have the Taiwanese people at its heart and to espouse literature of a 
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realistic nature with Taiwanese life as its root. The second factor we can point to is 
the November 1940 publication and ensuing stage performances of Shozi Soichi 
FEF] 4—’s novel Chin fujin [i A. The work, which includes a Tainan capital- 
ist, Chen Qingwen [iH ## 37, and his Japanese wife, Yasuko +, as protagonists, 
stirred public response; and the following year Shézi’s novel was dramatized by 
Bungakuza x% in May and by Shinsei shinpa #f 4 #7 J in August.” More- 
over, because it “offered a pragmatic resolution to the unification of Taiwan and 


Japan proper in a literary work,” the novel was awarded the East Asian Literary 
Award; in a sense it was a work of national policy literature.’ 

After watching the Bungakuza performance of Chin fujin, Lu published a six- 
part critique, “The Performance of Chin fujin,” in Konan shinbun (May 20-25, 
1941), and obtained a copy of the original text, which he spent a sleepless night 
reading. Lu revealed in the critique that he was moved by Shozi’s “wonderful 
expression of [Taiwanese] anguish and character personality within the Chen 
family,” and further wrote about Yasuko that she was “a character with completely 
different customs who served as a benchmark against which [one could] clearly 
pick up numerous Taiwanese customs and institutions.” However, he added that 
“the narrative grasp of natives [Taiwanese] who have received a modern edu- 
cation” would be successful, but that “comparatively speaking more traditional 
natives, or those further distanced from modern education and current native 
trends, are probably in a difficult position to describe the so-called native.” In the 
end, envious of the successful performance of Chin fujin Lu wondered, “What 
would happen if this sort of drama was presented on the Taiwan stage?” and, 
burning with ambition, concluded, “it’s regrettable that Tokyo seized the initia- 
tive and brought it first to the stage.” 

Not long after seeing the performance, in August of the same year Lu wrote 
“Zaishiju,” stirring from the literary stagnation he had been in since 1937 and ini- 
tiating his most productive period with Taiwan bungaku.!° Characteristic of Lu’s 
texts from this era is the already noted meticulous narration of traditions and cus- 
toms as well as descriptions of traditional Taiwan. In his critique of Chin fujin 
he argued that the successes and failures of the novel were layered in the narra- 
tion of the traditional. In brief, Lu was conscious of the fact that the success of 
Chin fujin was due to the attraction and satisfaction of the Japanese gaze by, to, 
and with ethnic Taiwan. For Lu this realization stirred a new ambition —a desire 
to record and document more clearly than Shdzi the “Taiwan” that the Japanese 
colonizer couldn't see. In a manner of speaking, rivalry with the colonizer Shdzi 
made Lu aware of “traditional” Taiwan. Still it must be further added that a pas- 
sion for documenting and recording the Taiwan that the Japanese gaze couldn't 
find was not limited only to Lu. The July 1941 publication of Minzoku Taiwan 
Ee (§ @ i2’s inaugural issue remains the third issue key to understanding the ori- 
gin of Lu’s methodology. 

Minzoku Taiwan, a monthly magazine dedicated to the research and presen- 
tation of Taiwanese customs and traditions, was published by the Taipei branch 
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(Taipeishiten @ 4b £ JE) of Tokyo Shoseki kabushikikaisha (RR BERRA). 
A total of forty-three issues were published during its run from July 1941 to January 


1945." Each issue carried records and collections of ethnological data, ethnologi- 
cal studies, essays connected to ethnology, and other such writing, focusing on the 
main island of Taiwan. Serving as the authorial and editorial core of the magazine 
were Ikeda Toshio yt HH tt and Kanaseki Takeo 4784 LK. Kanaseki, a professor 
of anatomy at Taihoku Imperial Medical College, also acted as editor. Lu pub- 
lished two articles in the magazine; “Laging and baguashi—a history of marriage 
customs jy A & /\ EMG — 408 BA OBR” (2.1, January 1942) and “The circum- 
stances surrounding adopted daughters-in-law 48 ti {fF O43 &” (3.11, November 
1943). Furthermore, Ikeda and Kanaseki’s names repeatedly appear in Lu’s jour- 
nal, suggesting that he maintained a strong connection with Minzoku Taiwan. 


Prior to publication the magazine would distribute a multifaceted prospec- 
tus entitled “Minzoku Taiwan—at the presses.” This was a kominka employing 
charmlike (jamon hX) text used to avoid the authorities; but, if read as some- 
thing other than a charm, the prospectus reveals traditional Taiwanese culture 
as on the brink of eradication by kéminka. It was a sad voice crying out that if 
things continued as they were traditional culture’s extinction was inevitable. This 
feeling of crisis was the true reason for the creation of Minzoku Taiwan. Even 
more clearly expressing the sense of crisis is Kanaseki Takeo’s editor’s note in the 
inaugural issue, wherein he transparently implied Taiwan as he wrote of the de- 
struction of Carthage. 

Lu Heruo felt this sense of crisis with Kanaseki. The fear of cultural extinction 
and his self-imposed mission to record Taiwanese culture for posterity led Lu to 
depict with cameralike realism in his literary works various human relationships, 
architectural structures, and clothing, as well as traditions and customs. This pas- 
sion for recording did not lead to dull transformations of reality, but rather linked 
complex transformations of reality to textual creation. “Fūsui” thus stands promi- 
nently as an example of Lu’s concern with ethnic Taiwan, as driven by his partici- 
pation in Taiwan bungaku, his response to Chin fujin, and his association with 
Minzoku Taiwan. 


NISHIKAWA MITSURU, “RYUMYAKUKI” 


What were Nishikawa Mitsuru’s intentions when he wrote “Ryamyakuki” and 
first published it in the September 1942 issue (4.6) of Bungei Taiwan? 

Becker, the protagonist, is a German engineer who under the direction of Liu 
Mingchuan 314848 strives to establish a railway system. However, in order to 
build the railroad he must break a fengshui “dragon’s back” by boring a tunnel. 
However, building the tunnel in these negative conditions meets resistance from 
the Qing laborers, which eventually brings construction to a standstill. With Liu’s 
support Becker devotedly proceeds with the railway and in the end completes the 
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tunnel. Regardless of fate and misfortune or cause and effect the tunnel is bored 
through the middle of the dragon’s head. 

As Nakajima Toshio tH & 4I £8 has correctly pointed out, beginning with the 
June publication of “Taiwan no kisha S80” Liu Mingchuan and the Ger- 
man engineers Becker and Piteran appear as characters in the related works “Fu- 
tari no doitsujin gishi Z A hie tt BR,” “Rytmyakuki,” and “Toen’no kyaku 
KADR” and are linked with Nishikawa’s most important work, Taiwan jyù- 
kantetsudd Gi it E Kč.” That Nishikawa’s father, Jun %4, came along with his 
uncle Akiyama Giichi #k |) #— to help manage the Akiyama Kıl; coal mines 
in Jilong and later became the president of Showa Coal is well known; and 
Nishikawa, because he came from a colonizing family, possessed intense self- 
confidence. Consequently, his motivation to choose Taiwan jyiikantetsudo for a 
string of linked stories is not difficult to imagine. In the afterword to the 1979 
reprint of Taiwan jyukantetsudo, Nishikawa writes that his interest in presenting 
the untold story of the Taiwan railroad from the time of Liu Mingchuan forward 
stemmed from a strong attachment to his father, and a desire to “describe the 
‘Taiwan of the pioneering days before any Japanese had set to work.” * Becker’s 
attitude as he struggles with the superstitions of his Chinese laborers reveals colo- 
nizer Nishikawa’s position. Simply stated, Nishikawa constructed a narrative of 
nation-building around fengshui.” 

Returning to Lu: Nishikawa’s ridicule of his Taiwan bungaku—era work as 
stories about the “ever poorly treated stepchild, and family struggle” is not exces- 
sive, because the works did continually depict the tragedy of traditional Taiwan- 
ese households. Through the contrasting attitudes between the two brothers in 
“Fasui” Lu shows the collapse of the traditional family unit based on ancestor 
worship. The older Zhou brother’s ideal is “a family which like so many others 
followed the orders of a long-bearded, queue-wearing grandfather —a family val- 
orizing the rights of and venerating ancestors.” $ For the elder Zhou fengshui is 
the symbol that binds such a family together, but as the story concludes he is 
forced to recognize that such prosperity has already been destroyed. Furthermore, 
as sugar factory smokestacks are reflected in the elder brother’s eyes while he is 
returning home from the graveyard, the younger brother, whose avarice led to 


the collapse of the traditional family, thinks, “There is no reason for [my] son and 
daughter to enter medical school.” The sugar factory and medical school, which 
are emblematic of the modernity that has come to Taiwan with the colonial gov- 
ernment, are for the younger Zhou the reason for the collapse of tradition. 
Here we see the contrasting attitudes of these authors toward modernization. 
“Ryimyakuki” glorifies modernization as it chronicles a chapter in a nation- 
building saga; and “Fusui,” by positing the brothers’ argument as a microcosm, 
depicts the collapse of tradition in the face of modernization. The difference be- 
tween the two stories also reflects the manner of taking up fengshui. Lu treats 
yin fengshui (tombs) in “Fisui” and Nishikawa treats yang fengshui (cities, settle- 
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ments, and homes) in “Rytimyakuki.” The Japanese colonizer Nishikawa depicts 
the modernization of living space. The colonized Taiwanese Lu looks to the do- 
main of the dead. Lu attains what the colonizer cannot: he listens to the voices 
of the netherworld. 


BACKGROUND TO THE KUSO 
REALISM CONTROVERSY 


It seems that the contrast between “Fūsui” and “Ryamyakuki” can be understood 
as a Classic example of the dichotomy between colonizer and colonized. Although 
these authors were endowed with completely different gifts, the notion that their 
confrontation stemmed from the kuso realism debate is not inconceivable. But if 
this is the case, does comparing the authors and discussing the kuso realism debate 
then do nothing more than reinforce a confirmation of the diametricism of the 
colonizer and the colonized? | now wish to draw out the supplementary and con- 
necting line between Japanese proletariat literature and colonized writers. The 
critical term “kuso realism” must first be attended to. 

Actually, “kuso realism” was not coined by Nishikawa —in 1935 (Showa 10) it 
was well known and on the lips of all the members of the Japanese bundan in 
describing Jinminbunko A RSCFE. The term evolved from the search for literary 
direction following the collapse of the proletariat literature movement, and the 
ensuing Nihonrémanha debate. In 1932, following the Manchurian incident, sup- 
pression of the Japanese proletariat literature movement markedly increased. In 
February 1933, Koabayashi Takiji Jk % Æ, the defining author of the move- 
ment, died in prison as he was being interrogated. In June 1933 two of the central 
Japanese Communist Party leaders, Sano Manabu {£ ff and Nabeyama Sada- 
chika $A 5 #4, issued a joint statement of conversion. Thereafter renounce- 
ments of communism followed one after another, and in March 1933 the Japa- 
nese Proletariat Writers’ League (NALP) was dissolved. 

Against this background and arising from the January 1934 publication of the 
“Nihonrémanha kokoku A 4 YR RIL,” another literary debate developed 
and evolved into two camps, Nihonrémanha and Jinminbunko; both groups were 
firmly entrenched by the March 1936 publication of Jinminbunko’s inaugural 
issue. At this time Hayashi Fusao $k JF HE used the term “kuso realism” in a criti- 
cism of the Jinminbunko.”” 

Originally Hayashi Fusao had been a member of the central committee of the 
Japanese Proletariat Writers’ League, but around 1935 he announced he was a 
romanticist, and as he drew closer to Japanism (nihonshugi H 4 EF) he an- 
nounced his withdrawal from proletariat literature in 1936. Thereafter, he joined 
the radical right and affirmed the war; moreover, even in the postwar GHQ purge 
he did not change his stance.!* In 1963, moved by Hayashi’s ideas, Mishima Yukio 
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wrote Hayashi Fusao ron t JA it #. The period in which Hayashi began his shift 
to the radical right overlaps with the start of his attack on the realism so impor- 
tant to Takeda Rintaro A ABA ABE, the leading Jinminbunko author, and other 
members of the collective.’ 

Jinminbunko replies to Hayashi’s critique include those by Hirabayashi Hyogo 
FHE, who wrote “Hayashi Fusao eno Tegami #{ Hf \ M =,” and Shi- 
bukawa Takashi #F)||§; both are authors of critical pieces defending realism. 
Moreover, there were also literary roundtables, such as “Nihon no romanha wo 
tadasu H KOREI EAT.” These Jinminbunko activities had the tripar- 
tite goal of (1) challenging any government-establishment literary movement; 
(2) establishing an orthodox developmental trajectory for realism with a prose 
spirit; and (3) the creation of fiction for the masses." Years later the following sum- 
mary remains accurate: “Despite accompanying various weak points, at what is 
clearly a turning point in modern literature Jinminbunko chose the path of resis- 
tance literature, and from that position accomplished various experiments with 
(their) works.”?? Former proletarian literature writers employed kuso realism as 


their last seawall before literary fascism. 

This realism was quite removed from the social realism that had originally 
been employed toward political goals, because with the passage of time it had 
expanded to encompass depictions of the common and everyday. Consequently, 
the Jinminbunko authors, especially Takeda Rintaro, were charged with writing 
fuzoku FS fiction. Years later, in Showa 10, when füzoku fiction was popular, 
the critique came that, “realism as a technique has ‘withered’ away to the level 
of professional technicians.” >” 


JAPANESE BUNDAN AND TAIWANESE 
BUNDAN CONNECTIONS 


The kuso realism debate in Taiwan was preceded in Japan by seven years by an- 
other kuso realism debate (the Romanha debate), but did Nishikawa and others 
related to him open their Taiwan debate by grounding their argument in this con- 
text? Based on the statements issued by the persons involved in these two argu- 
ments a direct connection cannot be proven; however, from connections among 
Bungei Taiwan’s Nishikawa and Hamada, and Hayashi Fusao, as well as Taiwan 
bungaku’s Zhang Wenhuan and the writers of the Jinminbunko, it is natural to 
consider that they were conscious of each other. 

Hayashi Fusao published the poem “Renpai ni yosu 3 #12 2+” in the No- 
vember 1941 Bungei Taiwan. Not only did he write in the preface to the poem “a 
Paiwan renpai that [my] Taipei friend Hamada Hayao 7&4 He gave me,” but 
the tone of the preface also reveals and implies an intimate connection between 
Hamada and Hayashi.?* When and where Hamada and Hayashi became friends 
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is something that requires further investigation; for now, however, we can only 
follow the threads that these two have in common. Both writers changed their 
philosophical orientation by leaving the left-wing movement to participate in the 
creation of extremist national policy literature.” 

Similarly, there exists no direct proof that Nishikawa and Hayashi had any 
association prior to 1943.76 Only the fact that Hayashi’s “Renpai niyoseru” and 
Nishikawa’s short fictional narrative titled “Roman 7R18” appeared in the same 
issue of Bungei Taiwan suggests a connection. “Roman,” along with Nishikawa’s 
style, shows a close affinity with the Romanha and what they advocated. Taking 
into account the publication of “Renpai niyoseru” and Nishikawa’s implied ap- 
proval of publishing the work as well as the expectation that Nishikawa looked 
over Hayashi’s other works, it emerges that the critical pen that wrote “this kuso 
realism that has become the mainstream in Taiwanese literature” and “deeply 
vulgar, indiscriminate depiction of life” in Bungei Taiwan was probably reflect- 
ing Hayashi’s ideas. 

But what sort of connections might have existed among the targets of Nishi- 
kawa’s attacks: Zhang Wenhuan, Lu Heruo, and members of Jinminbunko?*’ The 
friendship between Japanese-era Zhang Wenhuan and the | inminbunko mem- 
bers Hirabayashi Hyogo and Takeda Rintaré has only recently been elucidated, 
in Liu Shuging’s A Thorny Road —the Literary Movements and Cultural Think- 
ing of Youth in Japan: The Formosa Coterie.”* Further, what cannot be overlooked 
with regard to Zhang and his possible connection to Jinminbunko was that he 
too was criticized as a fūzoku writer? It has been elsewhere demonstrated that 
at the time the critical term fuzoku fiction was regularly used by all the Jinmin- 
bunko writers, especially Takeda Rintaro. By using the term “kuso realism” as he 
criticized Takeda’s style as fūzoku Hayashi stylistically links Takeda to Zhang; and 
certainly it is interesting that Zhang was criticized by Nishikawa as a kuso realist. 

In addition to the connections among Zhang, Hirabayashi, and Takeda, the 
connection between Lu and Takami Jun cannot be overlooked. It is well known 
that Takami highly praised Lu’s “Goka heian” in “Shdsetsuschyo —showa jyt- 
hachinen johanki Taiwanbungakukai paR =A A+ VE EEG BS 
52.30 This is the very Takami who along with Takeda Rintaro formed the core 
of Jinminbunko. Takami also published “Romantekiseishin to Romantekidoko 
JES HDS eh LE HIM” before the formation of Jinminbunko; in this piece 
he criticized Hayashi Fusao and other members of the Romanha.”' In the same 
critique Takami acknowledged the “flavor of kuso realism” in his own work for 
which Hayashi had criticized him. He pointed out that it was a “dark realism un- 
able to narrate an ideal,” and added that because of such dark realism he could 
not “brightly sing a romantic song.” Takami clearly expressed his conviction: “HI 
continue to hurl myself against reality and grapple [with it)... and so I can only 
fall and fail.” He concluded, “for the realist, there is misery and there is honesty 


in wrestling with reality.” 
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wrote Hayashi Fusao ron # 3 Hii. The period in which Hayashi began his shift 
to the radical right overlaps with the start of his attack on the realism so impor- 
tant to Takeda Rintard A FAB ABS, the leading Jinminbunko author, and other 
members of the collective.” 

Jinminbunko replies to Hayashi’s critique include those by Hirabayashi Hyogo 
EA E, who wrote “Hayashi Fusao eno Tegami # Ht \ OF Mf,” and Shi- 
bukawa Takashi 34 J||§; both are authors of critical pieces defending realism. 
Moreover, there were also literary roundtables, such as “Nihon no romanha wo 
tadasu H ORE YR FAT.” These finminbunko activities had the tripar- 
tite goal of (1) challenging any government-establishment literary movement; 
(2) establishing an orthodox developmental trajectory for realism with a prose 
spirit; and (3) the creation of fiction for the masses.” Years later the following sum- 


mary remains accurate: “Despite accompanying various weak points, at what is 
clearly a turning point in modern literature Jinminbunko chose the path of resis- 
tance literature, and from that position accomplished various experiments with 
(their) works.” ?? Former proletarian literature writers employed kuso realism as 
their last seawall before literary fascism. 

This realism was quite removed from the social realism that had originally 
been employed toward political goals, because with the passage of time it had 
expanded to encompass depictions of the common and everyday. Consequently, 
the Jinminbunko authors, especially Takeda Rintard, were charged with writing 
fuzoku AM8 fiction. Years later, in Showa 10, when fuzoku fiction was popular, 
the critique came that, “realism as a technique has ‘withered’ away to the level 


of professional technicians.” ? 


JAPANESE BUNDAN AND TAIWANESE 
BUNDAN CONNECTIONS 


The kuso realism debate in ‘Taiwan was preceded in Japan by seven years by an- 
other kuso realism debate (the Romanha debate), but did Nishikawa and others 
related to him open their Taiwan debate by grounding their argument in this con- 
text? Based on the statements issued by the persons involved in these two argu- 
ments a direct connection cannot be proven; however, from connections among 
Bungei Taiwan’s Nishikawa and Hamada, and Hayashi Fusao, as well as Taiwan 
bungaku’s Zhang Wenhuan and the writers of the Jinminbunko, it is natural to 
consider that they were conscious of each other. 

Hayashi Fusao published the poem “Renpai ni yosu j# (<2 777 in the No- 
vember 1941 Bungei Taiwan. Not only did he write in the preface to the poem “a 


Paiwan renpai that [my] Taipei friend Hamada Hayao y H # H gave me,” but 


the tone of the preface also reveals and implies an intimate connection between 
Hamada and Hayashi.24 When and where Hamada and Hayashi became friends 
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is something that requires further investigation; for now, however, we can only 
follow the threads that these two have in common. Both writers changed their 
philosophical orientation by leaving the left-wing movement to participate in the 
creation of extremist national policy literature.’ 

Similarly, there exists no direct proof that Nishikawa and Hayashi had any 
association prior to 1943.76 Only the fact that Hayashi’s “Renpai niyoseru” and 
Nishikawa’s short fictional narrative titled “Roman IX” appeared in the same 
issue of Bungei Taiwan suggests a connection. “Roman,” along with Nishikawa’s 
style, shows a close affinity with the Rémanha and what they advocated. Taking 
into account the publication of “Renpai niyoseru” and Nishikawa’s implied ap- 
proval of publishing the work as well as the expectation that Nishikawa looked 
over Hayashi’s other works, it emerges that the critical pen that wrote “this kuso 
realism that has become the mainstream in Taiwanese literature” and “deeply 
vulgar, indiscriminate depiction of life” in Bungei Taiwan was probably reflect- 
ing Hayashi’s ideas. 

But what sort of connections might have existed among the targets of Nishi- 
kawa’s attacks: Zhang Wenhuan, Lu Heruo, and members of Jinminbunko?”’ The 
friendship between Japanese-era Zhang Wenhuan and the Jinminbunko mem- 
bers Hirabayashi Hyogo and ‘Takeda Rintaro has only recently been elucidated, 
in Liu Shuqing’s A Thorny Road —the Literary Movements and Cultural Think- 
ing of Youth in Japan: The Formosa Coterie.”* Further, what cannot be overlooked 
with regard to Zhang and his possible connection to Jinminbunko was that he 
too was criticized as a fūzoku writer? It has been elsewhere demonstrated that 
at the time the critical term fuzoku fiction was regularly used by all the Jinmin- 
bunko writers, especially Takeda Rintaro. By using the term “kuso realism” as he 
criticized Takeda’s style as fūzoku Hayashi stylistically links Takeda to Zhang; and 
certainly it is interesting that Zhang was criticized by Nishikawa as a kuso realist. 

In addition to the connections among Zhang, Hirabayashi, and Takeda, the 
connection between Lu and Takami Jun cannot be overlooked. It is well known 
that Takami highly praised Lu’s “Goka heian” in ““Shdsetsusshyo—showa jyt- 
hachinen johanki Taiwanbungakukai /|\ ie #8 37 = AMHA EEFE 
7.30 This is the very Takami who along with Takeda Rintaro formed the core 
of Jinminbunko. Takami also published “Romantekiseishin to Romantekidoko 
BS ee aH LORS BI” before the formation of Jinminbunko; in this piece 
he criticized Hayashi Fusao and other members of the Romanha.? In the same 
critique Takami acknowledged the “flavor of kuso realism” in his own work for 
which Hayashi had criticized him. He pointed out that it was a “dark realism un- 
able to narrate an ideal,” and added that because of such dark realism he could 
not “brightly sing a romantic song.” Takami clearly expressed his conviction: “|| 
continue to hurl myself against reality and grapple [with it] ... and so I can only 
fall and fail.” He concluded, “for the realist, there is misery and there is honesty 
in wrestling with reality.” 
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Nishikawa concludes that Lu and Zhang ignore the reality that “this island’s 
next generation is faithfully reporting and volunteering to duty” as they (i.e., the 
kuso -realists) depict family troubles and folk customs. But, as I believe the com- 
parison of “Ryūmyakuki” and “Fiisui” has clearly revealed, Lu vis-a-vis the realis- 
tic portrayal of a family’s collapse manages to illuminate the destruction of Tai- 
wanese culture. 

When he was publicly confronted by Nishikawa, Lu penned no official re- 
sponse; however, the response that never appeared now remains in his personal 
journal, where he developed a discussion of himself: “I don’t simply write down 
one example after another of reality. My viewpoint is contained [in my work]. 
There are many who do not see this” (unpublished journal entry, May 20, 1943). 
And yet he wrote “Zakuro,” an even darker piece with an undercurrent of heavy 
gloom and melancholy. Of the strong death image that governs “Zakuro” —dis- 
persal, mental disorder, and separation by death —he later wrote, “I wrote about 
the dark aspect, well, and from that wrote a beautiful thing” (unpublished jour- 
nal entry, June 1, 1943). 

Lu appears to embody Takami’s thinking when his remarks are put alongside 
Takami’s ideas of “facing dark reality,” “[the] inability to sing a romantic song,” 
and “[the] realists’ struggle with reality.” In short, in 1943 Lu had reached Takami’s 
ideal that “the flavor of kuso realism” was the same as “[a] realist grappling with 
reality.” Here then is the probable reason that Takami, who had “only read two 
of [Lu’s] works,” had such high praise for him. 


A SETTLING 


By employing the key term kuso realism here I have elucidated the connections 
between Hayashi Fusao and Bungei Taiwan as well as those among Lu Heruo, 
Zhang Wenhuan, and Jinminbunko. While the “dark reality” that Lu exposed 
in “Fusui” was the destruction of Taiwanese culture in colonial Taiwan, Nishi- 
kawa’s “reality,” in which “this island’s next generation is faithfully reporting and 
volunteering to duty,” is bound up with his narration of nation-building and the 
settlement of Taiwan. Lu apprehends as “reality” the collapse of traditional struc- 
tures and institutions as well as the destruction of Taiwanese culture. It is for this 
reason that he continued to turn his ear to the voices of the dead, or the sound 
of the netherworld. And as the tide of the proletariat literature movement swept 
through the two Asian entities of Taiwan and Japan, a “tradition” was reborn. 
Finally, perhaps best exposing Lu’s talent was the July 1943 (in the heat of 
the kuso realism debate) appearance in Taiwan bungaku of “Zakuro.” Briefly, the 
story depicts three brothers who, because their mother and father died while they 
were still young children, are in due time adopted, separated, and raised by differ- 
ent families. With the passage of time the youngest brother is lost, is imprisoned, 
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and finally weakens and dies due to mental infirmity. Still alone and living in an 
adopted home, the eldest brother, feeling pity for the younger brother from whom 
he was separated, sets out to place his brother’s mortuary tablet alongside those 
of their ancestors and make offerings. As he attends to these tasks he also searches 
for his second brother. In his journal, Lu writes of the story, which combines the 
themes of separation, madness, and death: “For my part I’m quite happy with the 
work” (July 2, 1943). 

Is what makes “Zakuro” so appropriate the fact that this story in every sense 
breaks away from orthodoxy, and thus becomes increasingly cut off from a Tai- 
wan identity??? But in the conclusion to “Zakuro” the brother is adopted anew 
through the erection of the tablet. Can we say that this image is an example of 
Lu listening to the netherworld and at the same time returning from the nether- 
world with a seed to plant in the world of the living? Is it possible that Lu at this 
time was looking to Taiwan’s future and its struggle against colonialism? 

In February 1944, having emerged from the Japanese proletariat literature 
movement, Kubokawa Tsurujiré wrote of Lu’s “Zakuro”: 


From this work, though it is not easy to touch the spirit of the story for us, in the 
weird light it throws out, I think we can see an aspect of the true posture of the 
farmers from this island. ... Because the work is harmoniously true, it all the better 
shows the deep roots of the island’s traditional world, but as for what sort of con- 
nection it makes with the island’s agrarian life-style development—I was not less 
than a little dumfounded. But, I was most impressed with the depth of the work. 


That the Japanese writers who understood Lu’s work, Takami Jun and Kubokawa 
Tsurujird, had both previously participated in the proletarian literature move- 
ment is not coincidence. Japanese kuso realism authors certainly reacted to the 
message from Taiwanese kuso realists. As Kubokawa wrote, “though it is not easy 
to touch the spirit of the story for us,” the former Japanese, forced to stand on the 
side of the colonizer, slowly and painfully reacted.*4 

Jinminbunko, which had striven against the movements of the Romanha, 
stopped publishing in January 1938. But in 1943, during the Taiwanese kuso real- 
ism debate, “Zakuro,” a work which perhaps no Japanese writer at the time could 
have produced, was published. In discussing and understanding the connection 
between 1930s Japanese bundan and the 1940s Taiwanese bundan we must also 
put to question the reason that Japanese authors who had resisted imperialism 
before Taiwanese authors also first retreated from the resistance. I myself as a Japa- 
nese person must return to this stumbling block and consider the layers of ideas 
implicit and explicit. 

Lu Heruo, gazing where the colonizer could not, went deeper and deeper into 
the spirit of the Taiwanese people, and listened to the sounds of the netherworld. 
The beauty of the black and dark world of Lu’s writing still continues to shine 
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out over time and space and sheds light on the position of Taiwan in the colo- 
nial era. The beauty of his works also provide us hope and obligation as we again 
confront the difficult colonial era. 
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From Colonial to Postcolonial 
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REDEEMING OR RECRUITING THE OTHER? 


[13] 
REVERSE EXPORTATION FROM JAPAN OF THE 
TALE OF “THE BELL OF SAYON” 


The Central Drama Group’s Taiwanese Performance 
and Wu Man-sha's The Bell of Sayon* 


SHIMOMURA SAKUJIRO 


The story of the “The Bell of Sayon #4” is based on the true tragic accident of 
a girl from the Atayal tribe. The accident occurred on September 27, 1938, when 
this young girl, carrying the luggage of her respected teacher, who was on his way 
to war, slipped off a log bridge near the stream of Nanao (present day region of 
Nanao and Suao of Yilan prefecture) and disappeared after being swept away by 
the raging river. The name of this story originates from “The Bell of the Patriotic 
Maiden Sayon,” which is engraved on a hanging bell that was presented to the 
eighteenth governor-general of Taiwan, Hasegawa Kiyoshi 4 }||i#, in order to 
commemorate Sayon (real name, Sayon Hayon, born on January 18, 1922). 

The governor-general of Taiwan was moved by the story of Sayon, and after he 
sent “The Bell of the Patriotic Maiden Sayon” to the Liyohen community, the 
narrative of “The Bell of Sayon” was retold in various artistic mediums. First, it 
was sung as a song, then it appeared as a painting and a picture-card show, and 
later it became a minstrel song, an epic song, a play, a novel, and a movie. Even- 
tually it even became a part of the teaching content of textbooks. The following 
chronological list assembles the various versions of “The Bell of Sayon” tale pro- 
duced during the 1940s.1 


Murakami Genzo #} Ł 7 =, producer, playscript Sayon no kane ++ 3 V O$% 
[The bell of Sayon] (one act), Kokumin engeki ŒR W8] [National drama] 1.10, 
December 1941. 

Wu Man-sha, Shayang de zhong: Ai guo xiao shuo Yb fh Hoti: & mahan [The 
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bell of Sayon: A tale of patriotism] (Nan fang za zhi she HA He ae 1 [Nanfang 
Magazine Company]), March 1943. 

Movie script, Sayon no kane [The bell of Sayon], Taiwan jiho BERR [Taiwan 
bulletin], May 1943. 

Wu Man-sha, author, Chun Guang-yuan #¢3, translator, Sayon no kane [The 
bell of Sayon] (Toa shuppansha [East Asian Publishers}), July 1943. 

Nagao Kazuo REAR, author, Junjo monogatari aikoku otome: Sayon no kane 
waua: 43y i [Pure-hearted story of the patriotic maiden: 
The bell of Sayon] (K6d6 seishin kenkya fukyikai [Association for research 
on the propagation of imperial spirituality]), July 1943. (Shimizu Hiroshi, pro- 
ducer, premier screening of Sayon no kane [The bell of Sayon], July 1943.) 

Kokumin gakkō kydkasho E RFRA [national school textbook], Sayon no 
kane [The bell of Sayon}, 1944. 


Murakami Genzé’s playscript was the earliest production of the “Bell of Sayon” 
tale. In this paper, I will explain the background against which Murakami Genzd’s 
playscript was produced and its relation to Wu Man-sha’s The Bell of Sayon. 1 in- 
tend to discuss the other works in another paper.” 

I will look first at the historical background that produced the “Bell of Sayon” 
tale, which was born during the time when the Japanese imperialization move- 
ment (kéminka) was in full swing in Taiwan. It can be said that the “Bell of Sayon” 
tale was a child of this imperialization movement and that it emerged as a product 
of the movement. Many argue that the Japanese imperial movement began after 
the Marco Polo Bridge incident of July 7, 1937. This is basically true. However, 
when examined in more detail, the following facts become clear. Two years after 
the occurrence of the July 7 North China incident, also known as the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident, Asayoshi Hakusei #9 4 RF and Ema Tsunekichi 77 fil #3 s 
Japanese Imperialization Movement (publishers: Takahara Hiroshi; book agents: 
Higashi Taiwan shinposha, Taipei shikyoku [East Taiwan Publishing Company, 
Taipei branch]) was published (October 1939). Although much about the two 
writers is unknown, the book was published relatively early in the period follow- 
ing the Marco Polo Bridge incident, and is thus useful in understanding the ori- 
gins of the imperialization movement. 

According to the authors, at that time it was already unclear when the imperi- 
alization movement had started, as the following passage indicates. 


We do not have clear knowledge of whether or not they used the word “imperi- 
alization” from earlier times. Therefore, we initially examined the book, Taiwan 
no shakai kyoiku BBM AHA [The social education of Taiwan], annually 
published by the Ministry of Education (Bunkyékyoku shakaika XA fay tL 24). 
However, the term “Japanese imperialization movement” (kominka & F(t) did 
not appear until after 1937. Next, upon searching through the government records 
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from the beginning of the colonization period, instructions in a speech given at 
the Education Consultation Association (Gakuji shimon kai) by the chief of the 
Civil Administration Association, Viceroy Goto Shimpei 1% ## #134, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1903, were discovered and are as follows. 

Although assimilating people of different dispositions through a national lan- 
guage is difficult, in the future, in assimilating this kind of Taiwan there is no one 
who would object to making them citizens of our Emperor and washing them in this 
Imperial blessing. ... (page 10) 


According to the above quote, “the term ‘Japanese imperialization movement’ 
did not appear... until after 1937.” And since it is out of the question that the in- 
structions of Goto Shimpei of 1903 could be given as the source of the Japanese 
imperialization movement, it would not be a mistake to say that the beginnings of 
the so-called imperialization movement came about after the 1937 Marco Polo 
Bridge incident. 

Again, after the July 7 Marco Polo Bridge incident, a pamphlet entitled Cur- 
rent Affairs Pamphlet (Volume One): The Facts About the China Incident and Tai- 
wan’s Position was published (Taiwan Jihésha, September 1937). According to this 
publication, “The development of this situation involves our Taiwan becoming 
transformed into a ‘state of war’ starting from this past August 14” (p. 60). In other 
words, shortly after the Marco Polo Bridge incident, Taiwan became entangled 
in the Japanese “state of war.” The pamphlet goes on to tell us that on the fol- 
lowing day, August 15, the Taiwanese army commander, Furusho Mikio t E% 
BB, announced in a speech, “Once again, ‘Alert the Taiwanese officials and civil- 
ians’!” And in that speech he urged the Taiwanese “to display honor as imperial 
subjects and to show the truth of [their] patriotism with a sincere heart” and to in- 
crease their self-awareness as “imperial subjects.” Of course, this encouragement 
was directed toward all residents of Taiwan, focusing mainly on the Taiwanese 
(hontojin KBA). 

On August 16 a warning was put forth by Governor-General Kobayashi shit. 
And again, the term “Japanese imperialization (kominka)” was used: 


All you Taiwanese (hontdjin) are also definitely equal to the Japanese (naichijin 
AHA). Those Taiwanese who do not have the opportunity to stand on the war 
front and perform courageous acts should not avoid their equivalent obligations 
and responsibilities on the home front. In this way, you can obtain valuable honor 
as a citizen of this true empire. ... If there are people with weak convictions, they 
will absolutely not become imperial subjects. Those who do not become imperial 
citizens, or those people who do not participate in the Japanese imperialization 
movement fundamentally cannot be true citizens of Japan. ... Foremost, you must 
be true loyal subjects of the empire. ... In particular, for the Taiwanese, it is enough 
to just completely rely on the empire. (pp. 57-59) 
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As one can see from the above quotation, Taiwan was quickly drawn into the mili- 
tary establishment, and the Taiwanese were persuaded to assume “obligations on 
the home front.” From this point on it was stressed that Taiwanese (hontojin) were 
“citizens of the empire” or “imperial citizens,” and the need for them to partici- 
pate in the “imperialization movement” was emphasized. It was declared that 
“foremost, they must be true loyal subjects to the empire” and “rely entirely on 
the empire.” 

This is one theory regarding the imperialization movement. Although no- 
where in the pamphlet are the words “imperialization movement” used, it is an 
important source in that it proves that the so-called “imperialization movement” 
began as an emotional campaign encouraging a kind of “absolute reliance” on 
the “empire.” 

At this point, I would like to present one proposal. That is, I would like to place 
the literature written during the imperialization movement period, such as what 
appeared after the July 7 Marco Polo Bridge incident, into its own category in 
the history of Taiwanese literature, which will be known as “Literature of the Im- 
perialization Movement Period.”? In other words, I designate as “imperialization 
movement period literature” what was written in Taiwan during the period of the 
“state of war,” when the “imperialization movement” was spreading throughout 
Taiwan. The time period consists of the eight years from when Taiwan was drawn 
into a “state of war” on August 14, 1937, until Japan’s surrender on August 15, 1945. 
From this perspective, “The Bell of Sayon” can be regarded as a representative 
work of imperialization movement period literature. In addition, it was created 
on an extremely popular and common level and holds a special position as an 
entertainment story. 


RAS 


The imperialization movement had its start as related above. However, as we saw 
from the previous quotation, with the exception of the spiritual encouragement 
of self-awareness “as imperial citizens,” the initiation of the movement itself was 
a slow process. Following the above events, with the enactment of such policies 
as Japanese language assimilation (kokugo katei [Ea 3 HE) (1937), temple/shrine 
reorganization (jibyo seiri 3+ 21$) (1938), and the Japanization of Taiwanese 
names (kaiseimei t$a) (1940), the imperialization movement picked up speed 
and spread throughout the entire island after the Imperial Service Association 
(kõmin hokokai 443) was established in Taiwan on April 19, 1941. Ac- 
cording to the book edited by Osawa Sadakichi Aj# 4 7, An Easy Guide to the 
Imperial Service Association (published by the Imperial Service Association Pub- 


licity Department, July 1941), the government assistance movement, fostered by 
the Government Assistance Association formed in Japan by the cabinet of Konoe 
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Fumimaro on October 12, 1940, was the model for the imperial assistance move- 
ment promoted by the Imperial Service Association in Taiwan and “the Govern- 
ment Assistance Movement in Japan was a spiritual womb, and the assistance 
movement which was born through the special conditions in Taiwan was the im- 
perial assistance movement” (pp. 10-11). 

Governor-General Hasegawa of Taiwan took on the position of president of 
the Imperial Service Association, and he explained the causes and the motives 
for the foundation of the Imperial Service Association movement in his speech 
for the opening ceremony”: 


The role that Taiwan, as the key national defense for the southern gate of the em- 
pire, should take in the defense of the empire, in economics and in cultural factors 
has increased more and more in importance. All citizens of Taiwan should hold 
fast as imperial citizens and strive to establish a national organization in order to 
fulfill the national policy with complete devotion. At this time there is nothing 
more important than for the Taiwanese to fulfill the achievement of the impor- 
tant mission that has been imposed on them. In other words, that is the reason for 
the birth of this Imperial Service Association. 

Today, the establishment of this Imperial Service Association Movement is a 
movement for the preservation of practical morality as loyal subjects throughout 
the island. The Imperial Service Association is nothing more than an island-wide 
citizens’ organization by which all Taiwanese must gather their strength in unity 
to conform to the nation’s objectives and in this way, unify together six million 


into one heart and push forward in the direction that Japan faces. (p. 15) 


In this way, the Imperial Service Association was established as an “island-wide 
citizens organization” and evolved into the Imperial Assistance Association 
movement, by which “all island citizens gather[ed] their strength in unity to con- 
form to the nation’s objectives in order to unite together six million into one heart 
and push forward in the direction that Japan faces.” 

In the broad view, this Imperial Service Association movement can be regarded 
as one part of the imperialization movement. Accordingly, literature produced 
during this time may be said to belong to the genre of imperialization movement 
period literature. The “Bell of Sayon,” then, was created precisely during the time 
of the imperialization movement, and with the development of the movement, 
its contents were embellished and further misconstrued, and it changed rapidly 
at the time of the inauguration of the Imperial Service Association movement. 
What spurred this rapid transformation was Murakami Genzð’s play, The Bell of 
Sayon. I shall explain its significance below. 

To be frank, many similarities can be pointed out between Murakami Genzo’s 
play, The Bell of Sayon (hereafter, “Murakami’s book”), and Wu Man-sha’s The 
Bell of Sayon (hereafter, “Wu’s book”). First, the character development is very 
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similar, For example, both authors have established the presence of Sayon’s lover 
—in Murakami’s book identified as Patsusai Naui and in Wu’s book as Patsusai. 
Although Sayon’s “teacher's” real name is “Takita Masaki Hk Eg” and he was 
single, in Murakami’s book—his name is changed to Kitada Naoki 4k HBC and 
he is married to a woman named Kitada Akiko 4k H 0 & +. Like Murakami’s 
book, Wu’s book also described him as a married man, although The “teacher’s” 
true name, Takita, is used, and the wife’s name was also “Akiko.” 

One can notice similarities in other characters of both writers. In Murakami’s 
book supporting character roles are given to Shirase Shigeo AMZA, the Taiwan 
government-general mining, part-time engineer and his wife, Miyako 87, the 
Taiwanese guard Kō #t, and Shirase’s subordinate Saito #4. In Wu’s book, the 
name of the mining engineer, Shirase Shigeo and his wife, Miyako, are the same. 
As for the rest, although their roles differ slightly, the same characters, such as the 
assistant Ko Koku-ryo, and the old man, Saito, and people with the same names 
also make appearances. Since these are all fictitious characters, it can clearly be 
seen that Wu’s book was modeled after Murakami’s book. 

Furthermore, there are many similar features, such as the description of the 
Liyohen community fi] @ 7 4E (Murakami’s book: “A peaceful village of 46 
houses”; Wu’s book: “A peaceful community of less than 50 houses”) and the ex- 
planation of the summons scene (in both books it is written that a telephone call 
was received notifying the arrival of draft papers from the country office calling 
for enlistment in the military in Taipei by the following day). 

In addition, what is very interesting is that as a whole Wu’s book further em- 
bellished fictitious aspects of Murakami’s book and developed it into a tale em- 
phasizing Sayon’s role as a patriotic maiden. For example, in Wu's book, upon 
her teacher’s departure, Sayon carries two pieces of his luggage and, in addition, 
carries Police Officer Takita’s Japanese sword. Although this kind of fictitious por- 
trayal is not apparent in Murakami’s book, during the scene of Sayon’s tragic acci- 
dent, the Japanese sword is used as a symbol for further illustrating Sayon’s role 
as a patriotic maiden and the spirit of the Japanese people. In Murakami’s book, 
Sayon’s tragic accident portrays her as a patriotic maiden by her sacrifice. Prior 
to her demise, Sayon signed the flag of the Rising Sun that was to be brought to 
the battlefield by her teacher. To her fiancé, Patsusai, she handed a shirt she had 
made for him. In this scene, Wu’s book does follow the portrayal of Murakami’s 
book, except for the Japanese sword. 

Reflecting the situation of the times, Murakami’s book relates that in Taiwan’s 
near future a voluntary enlistment system will be implemented and that Patsu- 
sai and others would become “fine Japanese soldiers.” This is because in 1938, 
when Sayon’s tragic accident occurred, the enlistment system had not yet been 
implemented in Taiwan, but by the time his scenario was written (June 1941), 
the enforcement of a voluntary enlistment system had been announced. In addi- 
tion, patriotic marching tunes and the Taiwan military anthem and other songs 
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were inserted to further enhance the tale's military spirit. Furthermore, Sayon's 
death is glorified in the grandest manner: “From within Sayon Hayon's death, we 
can hear the pulse of a very strong spirited Japanese woman. Sayon is no longer 
just a young aborigine girl. As a brave, robust ‘graceful Japanese woman’ (Yamato 
nadeshiko K0HEF) she faced a very noble death.” “She is truly a brave, praise- 
worthy graceful Japanese woman.” 

Of the five versions of The Bell of Sayon listed at the beginning of this paper, 
Wu's book exhibits the most militaristic atmosphere. Various devices are em- 
ployed, such as the raising of the national flag on New Year's Day, the worship of 
the emperor from a distance, the performance of a drama on Japanese imperial- 
ization, a report on production increases, and Patsusai’s volunteering to become 
a military porter; in a dream, Sayon serves as a nurse in the military. 

The above has shown both the similarities between Murakami and Wu’s books 
and some unique characteristics of each. Clearly, Wu’s book follows the content 
as well as the story of Murakami’s book. The question arises as to why the stories 
are so similar to each other. As mentioned above, Wu Man-sha did not understand 
Japanese. Consequently, he could not have read Murakami Genzo’s play in Japa- 
nese. How then did Wu Man-sha come to understand the content of Murakami’s 
book? As I will relate below, Murakami Genzé’s play, The Bell of Sayon, was per- 
formed in Taipei. It was during this time that Wu Man-sha saw the play in Taipei 
and used it as a basis for his script of The Bell of Sayon.* This is the source for the 
creation of Wu’s book, and the reason for the similarities in both writers’ tales. 

Until now, no research has addressed the above facts concerning The Bell of 
Sayon. In addition, it was relatively unknown until recently that Murakami 
Genzé’s play The Bell of Sayon was performed in Taiwan. | will now describe how 
Murakami Genzé’s play The Bell of Sayon came to be performed in Taiwan. 

The particulars of Wu Man-sha having observed the performance of Mura- 
kami Genzo’s The Bell of Sayon are described in note 4 above. Another useful 
source is “Saikin mita jikyokugeki shokan iT R. 7 i$ BAT [Reflections 
on recently observed plays], in Minzoku Taiwan R Gi [Folklore Taiwan], 
March 1942) by Takita Sadaharu WM Ef 4, who was a professor at Taipei Im- 
perial University at that time. He relates the following: 


Actually it can be said that the performances of Raccoon and of the Central The- 
ater Group's (Chao butai tp 8 28 Bk) The Bell of Sayon are quite skillful presen- 
tations. By this type of drama group coming to Taiwan, there have been many 
types of discussions in Taiwan, and much stimulus and suggestions have been pro- 
vided by the transition to the actual performance, and by the large number of per- 
formers, actors, stage equipment, lighting, etc., and it can be thought that quite 
a large number of facets of Taiwanese drama have also been enlightened. ... We 
continually pray that through the thorough studying and researching by leaders of 
drama in Taiwan, there will be a birth in this land of performance groups that can 
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manage well performances at least on the level of Raccoon and The Bell of Sayon, 
and in the near future there will appear productions to the level of Raccoon which 
will receive the support of delighted cultured persons. (January 22, 1941) 


Takita Sadaharu is quoted in Hamada Hidesaburd #4 FA# = BB's “Taiwan engeki 
no tame ni 43353481 4 (< [For the sake of Taiwan’s drama)” (Hamada Hide- 
saburo, ed., Taiwan engeki no genjo GiB iB RD BLK [The state of Taiwanese 
drama], Tanseishobd, May 1943), and it is through this book that I first came to 
know of this very interesting article. 

In the above quote, the phrase “The Bell of Sayon of the Central Theater 
Group” refers to the performance of Murakami Genzo’s production of The Bell 
of Sayon presented by the imperial capital’s Central Stage Drama Group.’ Takita 
Sadaharu, through an invitation from the governor-general’s Information Bureau, 
observed performances held in 1941 (from November to December) of the Nihon 
shojo kageki [Japanese Maidens’ Review}, the Kurogane ido butai [Kurogane 
Traveling Stage], and the Chad butai [Central Stage Group]. Takita relates his 
impression of The Bell of Sayon performed by the Central Stage Group: 


The Central Stage Group has performed the two pieces, Murakami Genz0’s Sayon 
no kane [The bell of Sayon] and Obayashi Kiyoshi K $f ##’s Shiganhei [Volun- 
teer soldier FA ££]. The first piece has 5 parts and when the curtains open the 
location is a police substation in Liyohen that has a backdrop of high green moun- 
tains. The lifestyle created by Police Officer Kitada and his wife Akiko living deep 
in the mountains together with the Taiwanese aborigines, is presented as a life- 
style of bright happiness. Observers receive a good first impression, and the play 
takes the winning mark on this point. In this way we are drawn into the tension 
of Police Officer Kitada’s orders to go to the war front. Next, the tragedy of the 
maiden Sayon appears. However, the arrival of the climax of this play, which is the 
tragedy of Sayon, comes too disappointingly easily, and the reasons and explana- 
tions for the great heroism of the tragedy and the internal reasons for the tragedy 
are vague. Also, the tragic scenes of Sayon, who shed blood, are too long to the 
degree of tediousness. This is the responsibility of the playscript and the direc- 
tors. However, the typhoon passes, and the sound of the so-called bell of Sayon 
hanging peacefully near the quiet police station providing unlimited deep emo- 
tions is quite effective. Police Officer Kitada played by Mitsui, and Asako played 
by Hamura lend strength to the performance. On a side note, it needs to be addi- 
tionally noted that using the fruit of the Chinese quince on a palm tree on the set 


is something that would not be permitted in actual Taiwan. 


What we can see from the above review of the play, the performance of The Bell 
of Sayon by the Central Stage Group was for the most part generally successful. 
Wu Man-sha also observed the Central Stage Group’s The Bell of Sayon as it is 
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depicted in this review. His viewing of the drama of this period was later incor- 
porated in his novel, The Bell of Sayon. 

Next, I wish to examine the details of this Central Stage Drama Group. Accord- 
ing to Hamada Hidesaburö 38H % = A’s “Ido engeki koen hokoku: Gunmaken- 
ka engeki ryoko # aR BIR: BER ORB G [Report on the perfor- 
mances of the traveling group’s trip to Gunma prefecture]” carried in Kokumin 
engeki [National performance] (December 1941, nos. 1-10), the Drama Group/ 
Central Stage was formed in August 1941 in Tokyo. And then “as the playscript of 
the flagship public performance, Murakami Genzo’s The Bell of Sayon was first 
completed.” Below I cite some recorded details written before the Central Stage 
Drama Group was completely formed. 


Plans among members to finish construction of the Drama Group/Central Stage 
were for early summer of this year [1941]. In this situation, those referred to as 
members are the group of young authors (novels, plays) who embrace a great pas- 
sion for performance, including the five: Murakami Genzé, Obayashi Kiyoshi, 
Muneta Hiroshi ## Ht, Mori Kenji #4 —, Hamada Hidesaburo, and the many 
others whose names are not provided, but who have participated in contributing 


in various capacities. ... Entering July the group slowly started to materialize as a 
drama association. Searching for performers and others while placing importance 
on the spiritual union, eventually the association was completed in the middle of 
August and as the playscript of the flagship performance, Murakami Genzé’s The 
Bell of Sayon, was first completed. Progressing further, Yata Yahachi’s Yashi no 
shima FO [Palm tree island], Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Shiganhei [Volunteer sol- 
dier], Kikuoka Hisatoshi 3559 A #ll’s Yaji Kita bocho döchüki eX Ib eh 2a 
[The travel diaries of Mr. Yaji #2 and Mr. Kita 4t’s prevention of espionage] were 
all completed, and after finishing an examination of all these works, they started 
practicing in late August. ... 


In this way, in the beginning of November, the time was ripe and the group 
started a travel performance in Gunma prefecture, and took the first steps of their 
Drama Group’s activities. ... 

As the program of their performance, the group prepared the following reper- 
toire of three pieces: 

1) Murakami Genzo, producer, Hamada Hidesaburs, director, (modern perfor- 
mance) Kinn Urakaido [The dark side of the loyalists] (3 scenes) 

2) Murakami Genzō, producer, Obayashi Kiyoshi, director, Sayon no kane [The 
bell of Sayon] (4 scenes) 

3) Kikuoka Hisatoshi, producer and director, (variety) Yaji Kita bocho dochiiki 
[The travel diaries of Mr. Yaji and Mr. Kita’s prevention of espionage] (14 acts) 


The group was formed in this manner and the Drama Group/Central Stage in 
the first part of November,1941 “started a travel performance in Gunma prefec- 
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ture, and took the first steps of their drama group’s activities” inside Japan. Then in 
December, as mentioned above, the group held performances in Taiwan. Mura- 
kami Genzé’s The Bell of Sayon that was written as the “flagship performance 
playscript” of the Central Stage Drama Group is contained as one act in the same 
issue of Kokumin engeki [National performance] that is quoted above.” 

Here, the new question arises as to why Murakami Genzé wrote the playscript 
[The bell of Sayon], and in this regard, attached to the same playscript as “notes 
of the author” the following is written: 


This summer (of 1941], at the time that I accompanied Mr. Hasegawa Shin EG 
JIMB and Obayashi Kiyoshi and traveled to Taiwan, I heard the facts of the story 
The Bell of Sayon from Governor-General Hasegawa and I used it as material for a 
dramatization. And because a good part of the author’s creative work is contained 
in the play, I have to request the consent of the Taiwanese people. 


In this way, The Bell of Sayon as created by Murakami Genzo, as is related 
above, was the “flagship performance playscript” “performed as the first traveling 
performance by the Central Stage Group in various localities and received favor- 
able acclaim.” (“Henshii o oete [Finishing the editing]”) in (Kokumin engeki [Na- 
tional performance] nos. 1-10) and unintentionally, in Taiwan, the place where 
it was born as a story, it became a part of traveling stage performances. 

The performance of the Central Stage Group in Taiwan, while forming the tale 
of “The Bell of Sayon,” achieved two ends. The first of these, as I related above, 
was that the “The Bell of Sayon” tale that was born in Japan was came back to 
Taiwan and gave rise to Wu Man-sha’s The Bell of Sayon. The other is that the 
story became connected with the birth of the Taiwanese traveling theater (Tai- 
wan ido engeki & 4% EA Bl). Below | will examine circumstances connected 
to the birth of the Taiwanese traveling theater. 

According to Hamada Hidesaburo’s “Taiwan engeki no tame ni [For the sake 
of Taiwanese drama],” quoted above, while “taking the Central Stage Group and 
traveling throughout Taiwan giving performances” in January of 1942 “under or- 
ders of the Imperial Service Association, [Hamada] took responsibility as one 
member of a volunteer group of leaders, and, temporarily entrusting the Central 
Stage Group to other managers, he gladly stepped into the Taiwan theater prac- 
tice arena and assumed leadership of the ‘First Volunteer Drama Troupe’ (Dai 
ikki engeki teishintai £— PAA B3 & Bk) which had just recently been created 
at that time.” 

The “First Volunteer Drama Troupe” was the so-called executive organization 
of the Taiwan traveling theater that had recently been created in January of 1942 
and for which two groups consisting of thirty males and females had been selected 
as “Taiwanese performers.” Hamada had been requested by the Imperial Service 
Association to be the theater leader of this group of people. Below, I summa- 
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rize the activities of this Volunteer Drama Troupe, using as my sources Hamada 
Hidesaburo’s “Taiwan engeki no tame ni [For the sake of Taiwanese drama]” and 
Takeuchi Osamu 4f 4 #4’s “Taiwan engeki shi [Records of Taiwanese drama,” 
which are both published in Taiwan engeki no genjo [The present state of Tai- 
wanese theater] (quoted above). 


1942 

January: The Taiwanese traveling theater was formed. Two preexisting drama 
troupes, the Nanshin-za Troupe and the Takasago Theater Group, designated by 
the Imperial Service Association as volunteer drama groups and managed by rep- 
resentative “Japanese” (naichijin), were formed. 

January 12th: The First Volunteer Drama Group (“Taiwanese” [hontdjin]—two 
groups, 30 people), in addition to performing a solemn initiation ceremony in front 
of the deities at a Taiwanese Shinto shrine, immediately thereafter entered into 
the Taipei Dazhi National Spiritual Training Center in order to receive encultura- 
tion and education as volunteer troupe members, and held a training session there 
for ten days. Hamada Hidesaburi, while traveling together with the Central Stage 
Group making performances throughout Taiwan, was requested to become a vol- 
unteer drama troupe leader in order to provide guidance on drama. 


January 29th: At the Sakaeza % p Theater in Taipei the volunteer drama 
troupes “Nanshin-za PF i HE Troupe” (directed by Togawa Hayao Hi RE) and 
“Takasago Theater Group” (directed by Minami Yasunobu M {R{z) held a joint 
trial performance. Hasegawa Kiyoshi, Taiwan’s governor-general, observed this 


performance. 

(Program) 

The Nanshin-za Troupe: Presented by the Taiwan Government-General Infor- 
mation Bureau. Shiganhei [Volunteer soldier] (4 scenes); Takeuchi Osamu’s Tanki 
doko e iku # &L fa] tT < [Where are you going shaman?] (2 scenes); picture- 
card show Sayon no kane [The bell of Sayon]. 

The Takasago Theater Group: Presented by the Taiwan Government-General 
Information Bureau. Shiganhei [Volunteer soldier] (4 scenes); Takizawa Chieko 
#2 F4 T's Nisshoki no moto ni A HED FIZ [Beneath the Japanese flag] 
(1 act); vocal solo Sayon no kane [The bell of Sayon]; picture card show Sayon 
no kane [The bell of Sayon]; dance Kensetsu no fi $ ROR [An ode to 
establishment]. 


February ist: Departure for the first performance of the volunteer drama troupe. 
Hamada has the following to say about the formation of the troupe: 
From February 1942 the two volunteer drama troupes born in this way—formed 


as one organization of the Imperial Service Association, which was one wing of 
the “imperial building movement” (kõmin rensei und6 § R Avi Hy) — advanced 
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the Japanese imperialist movement in Taiwan another step. (“Taiwan engeki no 
tame ni AWARIA D [For the sake of Taiwanese drama],” p. 19) 


Shortly later, in April of the same year [1942], the Taiwan Traveling Drama 
Troupe evolved into the Taiwan Drama Society (Taiwan engeki kyokai). The 
president was the Imperial Service Association central headquarters general sec- 
tion head, Yamamoto Shimpei ||) 4 Æ ¥, and the vice president was the Imperial 
Service Association central headquarters public relations head, Osawa Sadakichi 
K A, and Hayashi Teiroku # £5 7\ also served as the Imperial Service Asso- 
ciation central headquarters cultural head. “The island-wide drama groups be- 
came a unified leadership system under the direction of the Imperial Service As- 
sociation” (Takeuchi Osamu, “Taiwan engeki shi [Records of Taiwanese drama]; 


P- 99). 


era 


[have tried to clarify above the connection between Murakami Genzé’s The Bell 
of Sayon and Wu Man-sha’s The Bell of Sayon, and I have further demonstrated 
the connection between the Central Drama Group’s Taiwan performance and 
the Taiwan traveling theater. Finally, I want to touch upon a broader objective 
of the imperialist movement, the problem of the military conscription of the Tai- 
wanese (hontojin) and the Takasago aborigines (Takasago zoku i) H)? 

In another paper (see note 1 above), when I quoted the article “The Governor- 
General Sends an Offering Bell: The Story of the Patriotic Maiden, Pure-Hearted 
Sayon,” which was carried in the April 13, 1941, issue of the Asahi Shinbun 44 
A #7 Bl (Taiwan version), I related how there was clearly an intent to beautify 
Sayon’s tragic accident by placing it within the context of the war. Furthermore, 
the same article also describes how military porters and attached civilians of the 
“Takasago” aborigines were sent to war following the Marco Polo Bridge incident. 
I quote that section here: 


Since the [Marco Polo Bridge] incident members of the Takasago tribes through- 
out the island are absolutely inspired by the heroic and peerless activities of the im- 
perial army, and many of them, writing their entreaties in blood, are saying “Please 
hire me as a military porter,” “Use me as an attached civilian” and in particular, in 
response to the summons from the local area police stations the villagers are hold- 
ing emotional send off and farewell parties, where they are sending off conscripts 
with the words, “Fight bravely.” 


The resulting military conscription imposed on those people from the “Taiwan- 
ese” (hontojin) and “Takasago aborigine” populations originated in the military 
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porter system after the Marco Polo Bridge incident, and was gradually followed 
first by the implementation of a Takasago Volunteer Corps, then by volunteer 
enlistment, and finally by a compulsory draft system. 

In this way, as I showed in the first part of this paper, Taiwan was incorpo- 
rated into the “state of war.” In what can be hailed as a complete imperializa- 
tion, the “home front responsibilities” were explained to the “Taiwanese” (hon- 
tojin) as “All Taiwanese, as loyal subjects, are equal to the Japanese. And for you 
Taiwanese who do not have the chance to stand on the war front and perform 
brave and daring actions, you should not shirk all the equivalent domestic re- 
sponsibilities,” of which “the first is to become a true loyal subject of the empire.” 
The military conscription in Taiwan was implemented according to the follow- 
ing schedule within the imperialization movement, and was in the end a forced 
conscription. 


June 20, 1941: announcement of the implementation of a voluntary conscrip- 
tion (implemented the following year). 

March 1942: enlistment into the “Takasago Volunteer Patriotic Corps” and “Ta- 
kasago Volunteer Corps” begins. 

April 1, 1942: implementation of the army special volunteer conscription. 

May 12, 1943: implementation of the navy special volunteer conscription. 

September 1944: partial implementation of the compulsory draft system. 

April 1945: total implementation of the Taiwanese compulsory draft system. 


As listed in the “flagship performance playscript” of the Central Stage Group 
seen above, three scripts had been prepared in addition to The Bell of Sayon, one 
of which was Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Shiganhei [Volunteer soldier]. In the context of 
‘Taiwanese literary history, the version of Shiganhei by Zhou Jinpo M&W pub- 
lished in the September 1941 issue of Bungei Taiwan [Taiwan literary works] is 
well known; Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Shiganhei was written about the same time. The 
implementation of the voluntary conscription system was announced on June 20, 
1941, and both pieces were written in direct concert with that announcement. 
However, one author was a Taiwanese and the other a Japanese and their view- 
points were completely opposite — one corresponded to the volunteering soldier 
and the other represented the summoner of volunteers, and their literary styles 
were naturally quite different. 

Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Shiganhei was staged “in the area near Tainan Anping,” and 
in the playscript the scene of the young Taiwanese submitting their “entreaties 
in blood” is depicted through the eyes of the Japanese. As indicated above, the 
first performance of the Drama Volunteer Corps, which was presented by the Tai- 
wan government-general Information Bureau, took place “in every area of Tai- 
wan under recommendation of the Taiwan government-general” (“Afterword” in 
Kokumin engeki [National drama], nos. 2-3, March 1942), prior to the implemen- 
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tation of the army special volunteer conscription system on April 1, 1942. It was 
thus helpful to the imperialization movement in terms of volunteer conscription 
enlistment. 

Next, as I stated previously, the performance of Shiganhei by the Central Stage 
Group preceded the performance by the Drama Volunteer Corps. In Takita Sada- 
haru’s article mentioned above, after his review of The Bell of Sayon, he relates 
his reflections concerning his impressions of Shiganhei, and overall he criticizes 
it as “having no attraction for viewers, and no emotional scenes.” 

However, through the Central Stage Group’s performance of Murakami 
Genzõ’s The Bell of Sayon and Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Volunteer Soldier they con- 
tributed to the enhancement of the war consciousness of the Takasago aborigines 
and Taiwanese in Taiwan, and they performed a useful role as a wing of the gov- 
ernment assistance movement in Japan and as a drama group connected to the 
imperialization movement deep within Taiwan. 


NOTES 


* Translator’s note: Transliterated forms of both Japanese and Chinese names in this article 
follow the traditional East Asian method of order, family name first, and then first name. In 
addition, the Pinyin transliteration system was used to romanize the Chinese names. 

The author wishes to extend his appreciation to Matthew J. Eynon, Department of Japa- 
nese Studies, Tenri University, for translating this article from the original Japanese. 

1. In an earlier paper, “Substantiating Research Concerning the Process of the Birth and 
Circulation of Sayon no kane, Part 1,” I discuss the historical facts concerning the tragedy of 
Sayon, which occurred on September 27, 1938, and the presentation by Taiwan Governor- 
General Hasegawa of “The Bell of the Patriotic Maiden Sayon” on April 14, 1941, to the 
Liyohen community. See Tenri-Taiwan gakkai nempo 10 (March 2001). 

2. “Substantiating Research Concerning the Process of the Birth and Circulation of Sayon 
no kane, Part 3,” unpublished. 

3. among other scholars who accept the literature of this period as “imperialization move- 
ment literature” are Li Yu-hui and Hoshina Hironobu. 

4. When I asked Mr. Wu Man-sha if “before he had written Sayon no Kane, he had read 
Murakami Genzé’s Sayon no kane (Kokumin engeki 1.10, December 1941) or any other works 
by that name,” he quickly provided the following answer. I include only the relevant parts 
here: “Thank you for asking about my book The Bell of Sayon. I have never read Murakami’s 
book, and I just saw the play that the Japan New Drama Troupe presented in Taipei. I felt the 
story is lovely, therefore, I wrote a story based on its summary and structure. It became popu- 
lar among the readers after it was published and so I asked Zhang Yuan-fu (Chun Guang- 
yuan) to translate it into Japanese. I have not seen Mr. Zhang for years, however, I heard that 
he has passed away” (August 3, 1998). 

Nothing further is known about the translator he mentions. 

5. In the Fuyé ni Haneutsu ktg L WO: Taipei Prefecture, Taipei No. 3, Middle School, 
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Records (June 1998) it is written in “No. 1, History Viewed Through a Chronological Table” 
that around December 27, 1941, there was a “viewing of Sayon no kane.” Most likely Sayon 
no kane was performed during the year-end closing ceremonies of the second semester. I re- 
ceived this data from the research student Zhao Xun-da of the Taiwan Literature Graduate 
School of National Cheng Gong University. 

6. Like Murakami Genzô’s Sayon no kane, Yata Yahara’s Yashi no shima [Palm tree island] 
and Obayashi Kiyoshi’s Shiganhei [Volunteer soldier] were also included in the Kokumin 


engeki HRI) [National performance], the former in the January issue of 1942, and the 
latter in the March issue of 1942. 

7. Translator’s note: The distinction is being drawn here between the original Taiwanese 
aborigines consisting of nine tribes (a tenth one added in 2001) who were called Takasago- 
zoku (WI by the Japanese and who live mainly on the eastern side of the island, and the 
mainlander Han Chinese (hontojin) who arrived to Taiwan in great numbers after the seven- 
teenth century and who came to populate the main centers on the western side of the island. 


[14] 
GENDER, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND COLONIAL 
CULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Nishikawa Mitsuru's Discourse on Taiwan 


FAYE YUAN KLEEMAN 


Colonial enterprises and colonial encounters generate the need to produce and 
possess the knowledge of other(s). There is an urgent need for the colonizing sub- 
ject to acquire information on the colonized people, in order to aid in the man- 
agement of its newly acquired territory, and it is equally pressing for the colonized 
to gain knowledge of their overlord. This transculturation, or the exchange of 
colonial knowledge, is nevertheless a reluctant liaison fraught with asymmetrical, 
nonreciprocal, and at times dangerous misreadings. As Said so clearly demon- 
strated in his Orientalism, the production of the Orient created a writing subject 
and a narrated object that was often translated into a relationship characterized 
by a dominant, omnipotent image of imperial masculinity (i.e., the West) on the 
one hand, and a subservient, silenced, and often feminized East on the other. 

In Orientalism Said does not examine gender as a category constitutive of colo- 
nialism; sexuality appears almost as if it were just a metaphor for other. In a sense, 
he sees the sexualization of the Orient mainly as a symptom of empire’s herme- 
neutical difficulties. As Revathi Krishnaswamy and many others have pointed 
out, Said's emphasis on the metaphor of gender tends to “dehistoricize the seman- 
tics of sexuality, disconnecting it from the varied yet specific contexts in which 
Orientalism developed and deployed a whole array of sexual stereotypes.” ? 

As the only Asian colonial power during the period from the late nineteenth 
century until the end of the World War II, Japan could not avoid casting its own 
oriental gaze toward its colonial subjects and landscapes. Fujimori Kiyoshi ## 4% 
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i's study of tourism and its impact on the formation of a modern identity for Japa- 
nese intellectuals around the turn of the nineteenth century illustrates two fun- 
damental shifts in Japanese perceptions of their own environment. The nascent 
practice of tourism (a privilege reserved for high-level bureaucrats and the elite), 
which mirrored the British “grand tour” tradition of (re)discovering Greece and 
Italy, was a nostalgic awakening for the Japanese, leading them to look at their own 
geographical and cultural landscape anew from the point of view of a foreigner, 
much like the very successful “Discover Japan” campaign of the 1970s, which mo- 
bilized the mass consumption of the leisure time that was being afforded to the 
middle class for the first time in Japan’s history. Fujimori’s discussion focuses pri- 
marily on domestic travel, but he does mention frequent organized group tours to 
the colonies (Manchuria, Korea, and Taiwan) and their implications for the for- 
mation of a modern national consciousness. F ujimori effectively demonstrates, 
through literary works by ‘Tayama Katai and Nagai Kafa, how tourism at the turn 
of the century fostered various cultural dichotomies, such as urban/rural, nature/ 
human, and most of all, center/periphery? 

This process of internal self-exoticization was later extended outward to the 
colonies, especially by people such as the art historian and theorist Yanagi Mu- 
neyoshi WF t (1889-1961), who, through his “discovery” of the simple, austere 
everyday folk objects of Korean peasant culture, sought to reclaim the authentic 
cultural and aesthetic prototype that he deemed lost in Japan due to the onslaught 
of modernization and urbanization. Yanagi and his predecessor, the father of Japa- 
nese folklore study, Yanagita Kunio # HE (1875-1962), have come under fire 
recently in regard to their brand of Orientalism and constructed authenticity. 


Their naive celebration of a constructed past has been subject to new scrutiny in- 
spired by recent discourses in postcolonialism and cultural studies. These critics 
seek to free the object/subject (op)positions from a single, unified, predetermined 
trajectory and transform it into a multidirectional process of transculturational 
interchange that sheds light on issues such as appropriation and agency, as well 
as intercultural subject positioning.‘ 

This essay examines the interstices of colonial cultural production and various 
discursive spaces (such as historiography, ethnography, and gender) in the Japa- 
nese writer Nishikawa Mitsuru 7 }1|}4’s discourse on Taiwan. Yanagi Muneyoshi 
was fascinated with locating the origin of the Japanese past in the rustic colonized 
Korean countryside; Nishikawa Mitsuru’s passionate search for authenticity in 
Taiwanese folk art and popular belief is the southern counterpart of this same 
impulse. In many ways, this southbound imagination complemented the north- 
bound imaginaries fashioned by Yanagi and completed the full cycle of Japanese 
Orientalism.’ By far the most prolific and outspoken colonial intellectual on the 
subject of Taiwanese culture, Nishikawa spent the first half of his life navigating 
through multiple cultural influences and repeated identity crises. In this paper I 
will first trace the journey of this colonial intellectual, examining his identity poli- 
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tics and the many twists and turns in his literary afhliations and aesthetic align- 
ments. Specifically, I hope to bring back a material reality grounded in a colonial 
context to avoid the Foucauldian-Saidian model of treating colonialism as a pre- 
dominantly discursive phenomenon that is autonomous and dehistoricized. I will 
also examine the role of the colonial collector and the amateur ethnographer in 
the context of Nishikawa’s project on Taiwanese folk arts. Finally, I will provide 
a close reading of one of the fruits of this project, Taiwan kenpiiroku EZA 
$% (The prominent folk customs of Taiwan, 1998), and pay special attention to 
Nishikawa’s appropriation of gender as the main trope of the text. 


A STRANGER AT HOME: 
NISHIKAWA MITSURU (1908-1999) 


To understand the fascination with native Taiwanese cultural artifacts and prac- 
tices that constitutes the core of Nishikawa’s literary production, one needs to 
understand the personal journey he had traversed, culturally and geographically, 
between his motherland Japan and the only place he knew as home, colonial 
Taiwan. Nishikawa Mitsuru was one of the most prominent members of the cul- 
tural elite in Taiwan at the time. His first name, Mitsuru or Man jij, was said to 
have been given him by his father to commemorate his own adventurous youth 
in Manchuria. With his birth in 1908 and death in 1999, Nishikawa’s life parallels 
the tumultuous course of twentieth-century Japan, moving from modernization 
and imperial expansion to retreat in the postwar era. 

His family moved to Taiwan when he was two to run a coal mine in the north- 
ern part of the island. Other than the five years (from 1928 to 1933) he spent 
at Waseda University in Tokyo for his college education, Nishikawa spent the 
first four decades of his life in colonial Taiwan, relentlessly writing about its cul- 
tural and natural topographies. Throughout his prewar career, the ever-prolific 
Nishikawa published ten poetry collections, funded and edited eighteen different 
poetry and literary magazines,° penned numerous critical essays, and published 
several novels and many short stories.” As editor for the cultural section of the 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpo &¥ A H ¥r#g (Taiwan daily news), publisher at sev- 
eral publishing houses, and creator and editor of the influential journal Bungei 
Taiwan XR GiB (Literary Taiwan), Nishikawa was put in an authoritative posi- 
tion that allowed him to mediate the native and colonial cultural discourses. 
Bungei Taiwan and its rival journal Taiwan bungaku RX ¥ (Taiwanese litera- 
ture), edited by Zhang Wenhuan 3R x IA (1909-1978), are considered the two 
catalysts that fostered a literary golden age in colonial Taiwan during the early 


forties.® 
Starting out as a poet and a student of French romanticism, Nishikawa never- 
theless transformed himself into a cultural and historical arbiter for colonial Tai- 
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wan. He wrote an epic-length novel on the trans-island railway, detailing the tech- 
nological advances accomplished through the multiple colonizations of this tiny 
island since the fifteenth century by the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
remnants of Ming rule by Zheng Chenggong #f AKIN, the continental Qing dy- 
nasty, and finally the Japanese colonial government.’ His (self-appointed) charge 
as a historian of Taiwan prompted him to write the short story “Tale of Fort Orange 
(JRE), a fictionalized rekishi shosetsu HE # | ih (historical tale) centering on 
Zheng Chenggong # AI) (or Koxinga Ba xt if, as the Japanese refer to him) and 
the history of managing and cultivating Taiwan. The turning point in his develop- 
ment from a Romantic poet to a journalist and amateur historian, in my opinion, 


came after his return from an extended stay in the metropolis. While pondering 
whether to stay on in Japan for his writing career or to return to the colony, he 
took his mentor Yoshie Takamatsu’s advice to return. Later, Nishikawa recalled 
that Yoshie had encouraged him to “devote my whole life to [creating] a regional 
literature that rivals French provincial literature”; advice which “convinced me 
to return to Taiwan.” '” Yoshie composed a poem for Nishikawa upon his return 
to the island: 


The South, HAOR 
Source of the light. RARE E 


Gives us order, joy, and splendor. RB ERBE*LSZS" 


The mission assigned him by his teacher was certainly daunting, yet Nishikawa 
was determined to live up to this ambitious role. Taking his teacher’s words to 
heart, he sought to cultivate the island's barren cultural scene and to establish a 
distinct brand of nanpo bungaku 7 XÆ (Southern literature) as part of the 
greater genre of gaichi bungaku $$H IL FA (colonial literature) that might counter 
the naichi bungaku With (metropolitan literature).’? Part of his mission in- 
volved rediscovering Taiwan, the island he had inhabited since age two but had 
never really gotten to know. Taiwanese history, poetic and oral traditions, folk art, 
and customs all became subjects for this eager student to study. 

In his now-famous essay “Rekishi no aru Taiwan Jif £O a 4 Gis” (“The Tai- 
wan with a history”), written not long after his return to the colony, he lamented 
the failure of a colonial education in which native history was not taught at all, 
and he talked about a new “awareness” and “conversion” to Taiwanese history 
that had seized him upon his return. 


I was fifteen when I first set foot in Japan (naichi (YH) and was embraced by its 
mountains and rivers. It was then, for the first time, that I was able to understand 
the indescribable sadness I have always felt toward the place called Taiwan. That is 
a sadness that came from — perhaps I am using the wrong words —not having had 
a history. ... For several years after I came back to Taiwan, I was obsessed with dis- 
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covering the history of Taiwan. ... I came to understand the absurdity of my child- 
like opinion that Taiwan has no history; I could not help but be angry with myself. 
But then on further reflection, I realized that the situation is not my fault alone. 
When we were young, how much were we taught about the history of Taiwan be- 
fore it came into our possession? Only about Hamada Yahei, Zheng Chenggong, 
and Wu Feng. After that, it was nothing but Japanese history.!4 


What is the significance of Nishikawa’s conversion experience and his subse- 
quent obsession with recovering Taiwan’s history? Why does he turn his eyes to 
“the Taiwan with no history” after being “embraced by the mountains and rivers 
of Japan?” The years in Tokyo were the first time since infancy that Nishikawa had 
experienced Japan. Having realized that he had no part in the history of Japan, 
where his roots were supposedly located, he returned to Taiwan, only to discover 
that he was ignorant of the history of the island where he had been raised. The 
subsequent impulse to learn about Taiwan—to recapture, to represent, and to 
record it in words and images— was a reaction, either conscious or unconscious, 
to compensate for his lost Japaneseness. 

It is ironic that Nishikawa’s rediscovery of ‘Taiwan had to be mediated by the 
alienation he experienced while living in Japan. The estrangement he felt in the 
“motherland,” and his realization that he did not really know the place where he 
had grown up underscored his “in-betweenness.” Unfulfilled desire for the lost (or 
that which is about to be lost) is at the core of romanticism. Nishikawa’s constant 
longing for the lost (both Japanese and Taiwanese) formed the basis of his writ- 
ing and gave shape to a brand of colonial romanticism that is uniquely his own. 
The young man who started out as a modernist poet turned to the ruined build- 
ings of the past, the artless folk objects and paintings of Taiwanese peasants, and 
the native history ignored by the colonial educational institution. The anxiety of 
loosing his grip on a metropolitan identity, to which Nishikawa had heretofore 
clung, was being mapped onto the angst of the colony with its old (precolonial) 
past that was about to lost to the onslaught of modernization. 

Much as Yanagi Muneyoshi’s excursions into colonial folk art were grounded 
in his involvement with the humanist literary group White Birch School 
(Shirakaba-ha HFE) and most of his early expositions on folk crafts were pub- 
lished in literary journals such as Kaizé and Humanism, Nishikawa Mitsuru’s 


work on Taiwanese folk traditions also had its literary base.” His newspaper col- 
umns, his own literary journal, and his own publishing houses provided Nishi- 
kawa with venues through which to espouse his views on poetics, French litera- 
ture, and aestheticism in general. Though Literary Taiwan started out as a purely 
literary journal, it evolved into a general cultural magazine (sogo bunkashi KA 


3C1{k##) that served as a nexus for productive dialogues between culture, art, and 
literary and ethnographic writings. Articles on European, Japanese, and the local 
art scene regularly shared pages with reproductions of woodblock prints, etch- 
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ings, sketches, and paintings that featured local and foreign artists of the past and 
present." 

Nishikawa's romanticist tendency reached its peak with the collective effort of 
Bungei Taiwan. In his reading of Nishikawa’s historical tale “The Chronicle of the 
Red Fort” (Sekikan ki Erio), Fujii Shozo, cautioning against an overempha- 
sis on Nishikawa’s romantic bent, points out the collusive nature of Nishikawa’s 
romanticism and political ideology.” The fact that by the very end of Bungei Tai- 
wan’s lifespan, when the Pacific War had intensified considerably, the magazine 
promoted the war effort and the imperial subject literature (komin bungaku FR 
xÆ) should always be kept in mind when reading works written by Nishikawa 
during this period.” However, I would like to present a slightly different inter- 
pretation of Nishikawa’s romanticization of Taiwan. That is, Nishikawa’s oriental 
gaze was not necessarily directed to the objectified code of “Taiwan” but rather 
to the Japanese homeland. 

Having taken his mentor Yoshie Takamatsu’s proposal to heart, Nishikawa de- 
voted himself to cultivating the “barren cultural scene on the island” with the 
goal of establishing “a distinct brand of Southern literature.” Though this pro- 
ceeded well locally, it garnered no notice from Japan. Nishikawa’s conception of 
this “Southern literature” is best defined in his article “Prospects for the Taiwan- 
ese Literary Scene” (Taiwan bungeikai no tenbo).” In this article Nishikawa out- 
lines the literary developments, significant poets, and new native writers worthy 


of note since the early occupation period. He concludes: 


When I examined these accomplishments, | came to realize that Taiwanese litera- 
ture is now blossoming and it should be left to develop in its own way. It should 
never become a sub-trend of metropolitan literature, nor should it be relegated to 
a secondary position. Frédéric Mistral, from an impoverished village in the south 
of France, produced exquisite poems written in Provencal dialect to counter the 
metropolitan literature of Paris. Eventually he built up his glorious palace of Pro- 
vencal. At the same time that we raise our voices in praise of his extraordinary 
determination, we shall push for a literature that lives up to the name of our beau- 
tiful island in the South Seas and that occupies a unique place in Japanese literary 
history. ... 

South is south and north is north. What good will it do to yearn for the endlessly 
gloomy snowy sky while one is under the forever clear, bright blue sky? Taiwan 
will soon become the center for Japan’s southern advancement. For those of us 
engaging in literary endeavors, how are we to face our offspring if we do not have 
a deep awareness of our duty? It is our mandate to create a Taiwanese literature 
that stands tall like the highest mountain in the South Sea. 


Nishikawa’s conceptualization of an independent Taiwanese literature distinct 
from Japanese literature did not gain much notice in Japan, however. His am- 
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bitions frustrated, Nishikawa sought a different strategy to gain the attention of 
readers back in the Japanese homeland, as seen in many of his later essays. For 
example, in an article titled “Colonial Literature Under the New System” (Shin- 
taiseika no gaichi bungaku # Kil] F D 9-H x “#)*° he compared the difference 
in scale of supported cultural activities in Taiwan and Manchuria, and expressed 
his hope that the newly appointed minister of culture, Kiahida Kunio, would right 
the imbalance in the central government’s treatment of the two colonies. 

Nishikawa was careful to cultivate his connections with metropolitan writers. 
He regularly sent them publications, including his own artfully produced books 
and magazines, and was proud of the fact that his reputation for bookmaking had 
spread to Japan. His magazine Bungei Taiwan actively solicited endorsements and 
contributions from well-known Japanese writers. Nishikawa himself became 
known as a local intellectual leader in Taiwan, to whom most Japanese writers 
visiting the island paid courtesy calls. However, his view of the metropolitan lit- 
erary establishment and writers in Japan was often contradictory and ambivalent. 
In “Encouraging Colonial Literature” he defended the unique and difficult con- 
ditions of the newly emerging Taiwanese literature to the metropolitan writers 
visiting Taiwan:?? 


Here in this far-flung place, we have the utmost yearning for the central literary 
establishment. We have been through a lot of hardship in pioneering [the local lit- 
erature] with only a very limited number of literary magazines sent here monthly 
as our sole consolation. Now we are on the threshold of the blossoming of colo- 
nial literature. ... In order to know the colonies as well as those who live there, one 
needs at least to spend a significant amount of time there. It is dangerous to as- 
sume one knows the true colonies only by what one sees on a short trip to the area. 
We have seen more than a few cases of this kind. In this sense, even if metropoli- 
tan writers write about the colonies on the basis of an actual information-gathering 
trip, their works still cannot be called “colonial literature,” and certainly should 
not be given awards for colonial literature. ... Colonial literary awards should be 


given only to unknown writers who live in the colonies. 


Nishikawa’s conflicting attitudes toward the metropolitan literary establishment 
are evident here. While his admiration for their accomplishments was great, he 
also felt threatened by the impromptu visitors from the Japanese homeland. Posi- 
tioning himself as the authoritative connoisseur of authentic Taiwanese aesthet- 
ics, he revealed his displeasure with the tourist/writer who wrote about Taiwan 
from a limited experience. His exoticization objectifies the other while simulta- 
neously reaffirming one’s own subjectivity. Nishikawa’s long-time obsession with 
Taiwan can thus also be read as an active attempt on his part to distinguish him- 
self from Taiwan and to reinforce his Japaneseness. While his exotic, Orientalist 
gaze may have been directed toward the objects of Taiwan, it was also a signal of 
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his authentic knowledge of the other that would merit his acceptance back into 
the Japanese fold. 

Herein lies the precariousness of this balancing act for Nishikawa. On the one 
hand, he promoted the ideology of “Japanese homeland extensionism” (naichi 
encho shugi W HH KE fe 3), as advocated by the central government in Japan; 
this viewed the Taiwan colony as a mere extension of the Japanese homeland and 
emphasized the continuity ofits literary affiliation. On the other hand, Nishikawa 
jealously guarded the territorial boundaries of his authority from writers based in 
Japan. It is within this constant tension, the tension that would attract the gaze 
of the Japanese homeland and yet keep sufficient distance to maintain an aura 
of authenticity, that Nishikawa’s brand of exoticism is situated. 

There is a similar balance evident in Nishikawa’s divided loyalties to Taiwan 
and Japan. Some interpret Nishikawa’s passion for Taiwan as a colonizing desire 
on his part to merge with the native culture, but there is little evidence to that 
effect. Others accuse him of perpetuating the controlling mechanism of imperial 
authority. Although Nishikawa’s role in the colonial enterprise is ambiguous, in 
his own way he attempted to distinguish himself from the totalizing imperial dis- 
course. Nishikawa’s lineage was from Aizu, which often saw itself in an antagonis- 
tic relationship with the Tokyo government. Through his advocacy of an aesthetic 
he considered unique to Taiwan, he sought to deal with the dominance of the 
metropolitan discourse on his own terms. The Taiwanese aesthetics he carved out 
is the evidence of this aesthetic and identity distinction. The passionate images 
of Taiwanese culture that are captured frozen on page after page of his books and 
periodicals became a part of the standard lexicon employed in discourse on the 
landscape and material culture of the colony well into the postcolonial era.” 


DOMESTICATING AND GENDERIZING 
THE EXOTIC 


Nishikawa’s generic turn from poetry to journalism and narrative, like his trans- 
formation from romanticism to historicism, was influenced by one of the domi- 
nant intellectual trends of the time, the birth of folklore studies (minzokugaku R 
18). Promoted by scholars like Yanagita Kunio and Origuchi Shinobu in Japan, 
and Gu Jiegang in China, folklore studies was capturing the imagination of both 
intellectuals and the public. 

Yanagita had dabbled in romantic new-style poetry in his youth, and was known 
for his participation, along with Tayama Katai and Shimazaki Téson, in the pre- 
eminent romantic literary journal Bungakkai X. While Tayama and Shi- 
mazaki later became major writers of the naturalist school, Yanagita pursued a 
career in agriculture and became a top bureaucrat, heavily involved in land re- 
form policy in colonial Korea.?* Yanagita turned to folklore studies after resigning 
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from a prestigious position as chief secretary of the House of Peers (Kizokuin shoki 
kancho 8k a2 E &) in 1919. Through tireless fieldwork, collecting folktales 
and recording local customs, editing journals, and founding research groups and 
associations devoted to local history, Yanagita was able to establish minzokugaku 
as a legitimate academic discipline and even to suggest that the discipline might 
one day achieve the status of a “new national learning” (shinkokugaku HE). 
Despite his close ties to Korea (he participated in the annexation of Korea and 
served as a colonial bureaucrat involved in agrarian policy) and his involvement 
with the south in both a personal and an official capacity (as Japanese represen- 
tative to the League of Nations, he served as a commissioner to the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands Committee stationed in Geneva, the headquarters of 
the League of Nations), his research rarely extended to either of these regions. 
For Yanagita, the southern frontier of Japan stopped at Okinawa. He resolutely 
resisted a comparative approach, arguing that it was still premature. 

This inward-looking tendency prompted scholars to label Yanagita’s brand of 
minzokugaku a “one-nation ethnology” (ikkoku minzokuron — E R J8 šA) or 
sometimes an “insular-nation ethnology” (shimaguni minzokuron SERIA). 
Despite Yanagita’s reluctance to reach beyond the boundaries of the Japanese 
archipelago in his own research, ethnological research and fieldwork were flour- 
ishing in many parts of the colonies, often carried on by Yanagita’s own disciples 
and followers. In an interview (taidan) in Minzoku Taiwan R 43% entitled 
“The Establishment of a Great East Asia Ethnology and the mission of Minzoku 
Taiwan” (“Daitéa minzokugaku no kensetsu to Minzoku Taiwan no shimei K# 
mR #4 ¢ RS Gi2o tH a”), Yanagita pointed out that Taiwan was an ideal 
laboratory (keikoba #8 774) for the development of a Greater East Asian ethnol- 
ogy that would encompass Japan’s colonial empire: 


In Korea we have Akiba-kun (Akiba Takashi #k #26), and I think he will agree with 
the idea. In Manchuria, Omachi-kun (Omachi Tokuzo KEA =) is there, and 
I am sure he most likely would wish the same thing. 


The construction of a Greater East Asian ethnology, a concept that paralleled 
the political ideology of that time, was thus conceptualized and carried out with 
the tacit encouragement, albeit without any direct involvement, of the father of 
Japanese native ethnology.?’ 

‘Taiwan was an inviting object of study for the Japanese ethnographers. Geo- 
graphically situated at the eastern edge of East Asia and at northern end (ex- 
cluding the “Japanese” Ryiikya Islands) of an archipelago stretching through the 
Philippines to Southeast Asia, it was the gateway to Japan’s new ambitions in 
the South Pacific. Culturally, it was a mixture of continental Han culture and 
the primitive aboriginal inhabitants, who were, despite significant internal cul- 
tural and linguistic differences, collectively referred to as “Takasago-zoku $ i 
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JE” by the Japanese ethnographers. The Han culture of Taiwan shared with Korea 
and traditional Japan a settled, rice-based agriculture and a continental culture 
defined by the use of Chinese characters and the canonical status of the Chi- 
nese classics. The aboriginal culture of Taiwan was predominantly Austronesian, 
sharing characteristics with the native cultures of the Philippines, the South Pa- 
cific, and the Malaysian-Indonesian archipelago. This was the closest example to 
Japan of the Southern culture that Yanagita came to see as the ultimate origin of 
the Japanese people. 

The confluence of the continental culture and imaginations of the South, 
coupled with a multilayered colonial past, made the island fertile ground for ex- 
ploration and anthropological fieldwork. This is attested by the fact that two of 
the most famous prewar Japanese anthropologists, Ind Kanori (# #3246 (1867— 
1925) and Torii Ryuzo JE AEB (1870-1953),78 for example, arrived in Taiwan 
the first year the colony had been acquired by Japan. Paul Barclay notes that Ind's 
classical education predisposed him to work in areas of Taiwan that had come 
under Qing administrative control while Torii, on the other hand, investigated a 
more “authentic” Malayan Taiwan, a Taiwan “unspoiled” by Chinese contact.?? 
These two distinct “master narratives,” as Barclay called them, produced the dis- 
cursive space on Taiwan. 

Nishikawa’s ethnographic work is not in any way comparable to that of Ind and 
Torii’s. Ind and Torii were academically trained anthropologists with institutional 
backing who employed the tropes and methods then current in Victorian colonial 
ethnography.*® Nishikawa remained an avid amateur armchair enthusiast and a 
colonial collector who practiced a brand of orientalized romantic ethnography 
that is somewhat closer to the spirit of Ind than Torii. His Taiwan project must be 
placed within the context of the Greater East Asian ethnology that was being pro- 
moted in Japan and throughout the colonies. Perhaps Nishikawa understood his 
personal mission to be, in part, to write against the rigidly evolutionary scientific 
discourse espoused by the two experts in an attempt to recapture a certain ephem- 
eral aesthetic essence that had been lost in the austere language of academia. 

Unlike most Japanese visitors to the colony at the time, who were fascinated 
with the exotic savages and wrote numerous accounts of them, Nishikawa showed 
very little interest in the aboriginal populations and their culture. He was more 
interested in the folk arts and crafts of the island’s Chinese cultural milieu rather 
than the high culture of the continental Chinese culture. He was, for example, 
not particularly interested in kanshi $f} (Chinese poems), which had delighted 
many of his predecessors of the previous generation, but opted instead for free- 
style modern poetry and the artifacts of a rustic, artless, South China regional 
culture. Unlike other expatriate Japanese writers in the colony, Nishikawa rarely 
wrote about the Japanese community, nostalgia for the metropolis, or the exotic 
barbarism of the indigenous Takasago-zoku; his gaze and obsession were directed 
solely toward the native Taiwanese culture. As an amateur art critic, colonial col- 
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lector, and a fine bookbinder who created elaborate and artistic special editions 
of books, using mundane everyday materials to record mundane, everyday prac- 
tices, Nishikawa’s passion yielded voluminous records of local daily life, religious 
practice, customs, folk art, and architecture. 

Nishikawa’s discourse on Taiwan, as manifested in works such as Masosai t48 
4 (The Mazu festival, 1935), Ahen Bal H (Opium, 1938), Ressenden Fil {Mz (Biog- 
raphies of immortals, 1939), Taiwan fudoki @ 7 jal +.30(3. £ &) (A Record of 
Taiwanese customs and lands, 1940), Kareitd shoka 3 BB SAH (A paean to the 
beautiful isle, 1940), Kareitd minwashit #28 & 35 (Folktales of the beautiful 
isle, 1942), Kareitd kenpiiroku # ŞE 3 G4 BSR (A record of prominent customs of 
the beautiful isle, 1935-1936, 1981) and Taiwan ehon 4 44% (Taiwan picto- 
tial, 1943) were part of a colonial ethnographical intervention being carried out 
at that time throughout the colonies. Nishikawa’s engagement in cultural pro- 
duction can be roughly categorized into three overlapping areas: landscape and 
material culture; ethnographical accounts; and historical reappropriations. 

‘Taiwan Pictorial (Taiwan ehon i842 4) is a collection of images of the sub- 
tropical island accompanied by short essays that explain each image. One as- 
sumes that the book is intended not merely as a tourist guide but as an informa- 
tional work directed to both natives and a metropolitan audience. This collage of 
images of the flora, fauna, material cultural, architecture, and customs of Taiwan 
fostered the formation of a visualized consciousness of the colony and provide a 
codified vocabulary for a discourse on Taiwan. Moreover, this discourse of other- 
ness became transfigured, reproduced, and productively fused with postcolonial 


discourses of selfhood, local identity, and self-determinism. 

While the images of Taiwan Pictorial appear benign and neutral, Nishikawa’s 
interpretative intervention in the more ethnographically specific works is some- 
what problematic and therefore warrants closer scrutiny. How does gender in- 
tersect with Nishikawa’s ethnographical and cultural production in the Taiwan 
kenpiiroku #332 G8 BSR? Taiwan kenpiiroku, (literally, “distinctive customs of Tai- 
wan’) was a series of essays serialized in Taiwan jiko & 8148 from 1935 to 1936. 
They covered topics such as local religious sites (“Jokobyo $i fs BH,” “Masobyo 
#8 481”), Taoist ritual (“Kaka 38,” “Toya k, “Fuhdshi 434 6h”), festivals 
(“Fudo #438,” “Soshin 3% #4,” Jinen RE, “Shichijomasei + #8 43 42,” “Chū- 
shiisetsu +P k ffi”), folk practices, customs, rites of passage (“Saika kando # 1t 
Ha, “Doho kasoku jf] HE,” “Mangetsu ji A,” “Dosai 5X”), and local at- 
tractions (“Hanayome 7 4,” “Kozanro fukin yr LE StU,” “Rin Hongen teien 
tKA ER”). 

At first look, the collection seems to constitute an objective ethnographical 
account of the native cultural life. The texts are accompanied by photographs, 
drawings, precise quotations of native texts (songs, ditties etc), and painstakingly 
meticulous and detailed notes. But on closer scrutiny, one notes that the texts 
are framed in a fictionalized poetic (at times even fantastic) prose with a third- 
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person narrative voice often set in the pleasure quarters. Take, for example, the 
chapter on Pudu 344, or the Rite of Universal Salvation. The photography and 
annotation lends an authoritative air to the piece, but the highly ornate text is 
interspersed with decidedly genderized, if not erotic, descriptive passages. The 
essay supposedly documents the Middle Prime Festival at the Mazu Temple in 
Jilong Æ ME A HITS. Following intense, colorful descriptions of the sights 
and sounds, the smells of the food and the rituals performed by Daoist priests, 
the following passage takes the reader by surprise: 


The silver paper ($84), robes (BF), and money (H mi 8) for the dead began to 


flame and drift upward ina spiral. The decorative flowers sewn with golden thread 


shone brightly, bathed in the sparks of the fire. Some sexy geidua 218, with in- 
cense sticks in hand, narrowed their eyes, praying for the bliss of their lovers and 
shaking the full breasts that swelled up out of their cheongsam. (Nakajima and 
Kawahara 1998:56) 


KAD MOOR, BK. ABBRBICOLELTRAEDN. BH CH 
URRE (LKOM IU TRE CIO Bok, PLECE 
ARG OBR SIRE M KC LU, HOUICRBOLE CRN EBOOK 
ABESOS DUET. HADEREMDTHAS, 


Another example is in the entry on the Temple of the City God 4% ER. Nishi- 
kawa created a persona to carry the narrative movement along, a sixteen-year-old 
girl (called Xiaomei /|\#&) who had been sold to a famous establishment in the 
entertainment quarter (Hall of Rivers and Mountains jI (1) and had come to 
the temple to divine the future of her love affair with a young man (Nakajima and 
Kawahara 1998:92~96). Examples like this, where representatives of the female 
gender have been placed in the center of the discursive space of the “folk,” occur 
throughout the work. Female goddesses, in particular Mazu, the patron goddess 
of the seafarers, assume a prominent position within Nishikawa’s pantheon of 
deities, surpassing such male deities as Guandi 84" (Lord Guan) and Baosheng 
dadi WEKA (the Great Lord who Preserves Life) who were at least as impor- 
tant in the daily religious practice of the Taiwan natives. 

Although such essays are peppered with highly charged romantic imagery, one 
also finds interspersed throughout the text ethnographically precise native terms 
for rituals, food, material cultures, and the life of prostitutes. Nishikawa’s modus 
operandi was to create a highly poetic narrative context while entrusting the bur- 
den of the ethnographic information to the notes and photographs. He was thus 
able to transmit colonial knowledge with scholastic accuracy while remaining 
true to the romantic poetic tradition in which he was immersed. 

Nishikawa’s injection of eroticism into the depiction of somber rituals has its 
counterpart on the macrotextual level of the collection as a whole in its sexu- 
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alization of religious practice. Nishikawa’s interest in local deities seems lim- 
ited to female goddesses. The collection devotes the most space to two regional 
female deities popular not only in Taiwan but also in the southeastern coastal 
area: namely Mazu (j. Maso; Nakajima and Kawahara 1998:119-124), the most 
wide-spread cult on the island and the patron goddess of all seafarers, and the 
Seventh Mother (c. Qiniang masheng, j. Shichij6 masei t iR Æ; 97-101), the 
patron deity of feminine beauty and talents. Other chapters depict highly gen- 
derized practices by women, but as incantations for changing the sex of fetuses in 
the womb (“Saika kando #%7£#%2/”; 86-91) or initiating conjugal bliss (“Doha 
kasoku jf BER”; 79-85). 

How should we, as readers-in-decolonization, interpret the gender implication 
of Nishikawa’s discourse on Taiwan? What does this intersection of the exotic and 
the erotic reveal about the economy of colonial desire? This conflation of exotic 
knowledge concerning ethnological space into a feminized discursive space oper- 
ates at various levels. Such texts fulfilled the artist/writer Nishikawa’s personal 
aesthetic aspirations at the same time that they countered realism, the dominant 
literary discourse of the day. The representation of cultural encounters was, and 
still is, a tricky business. Nishikawa’s obsessive recording, inscribing, and appro- 
priating of the ethnic attested to his extraordinary appetite for knowledge of the 
native culture but, at the same time, exposed its limited ability to grapple with 
the true cultural significance of folk practices. The erasure of the colonial male 
presence or the effeminization of the colonial subject inevitably transformed the 
subject into the ultimate object of desire and pleasure. 


CONCLUSION (EPILOGUE) 


The interface of the visual and narrative texts and the interplay of the exotic and 
the erotic, as shown in the images in his book, demonstrate Nishikawa’s agility 
in moving into different phases of his interest. He is shedding his sensibility as a 
romantic poet of the French impressionist school and gradually tilting toward a 
more objective historical and ethnographical representation of the colony. The 
literary inscription of colonial femininity and masculine desire as presented in 
Kareito kenpiiroku # BB & 98 Lk (A record of prominent customs of the beau- 
tiful isle) sheds light on Nishikawa Mitsuru’s interpretation of the erotic, ethno- 
graphic, and historic. 

By embedding Nishikawa’s orientalist enterprise within concrete contexts — 
texts (lived experience and literary texts) and visual texts—I hope I have helped 
in explicating the specific and particular ways in which colonial power operates. 
The Japanese colonial empire was not founded upon the subjugation of one race 
by another, and the rhetoric of the Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere high- 
lighted the common racial bonds that linked the people of the region; for this rea- 
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son, the sexualized view of race relations delineated in recent research on Euro- 
pean colonialism is not strictly applicable. Nevertheless, we see in Nishikawa’s 
writings a decided sexualization of the colonized by the colonizer that affirms the 
significance of a genderized asymmetry in the colonial environment. As Fredric 
Jameson proposed, “the aesthetic act is itself ideological, and the production of 
aesthetic or narrative form is to be seen as an ideological act in its own right, 
with the function of inventing imaginary or formal ‘solution’ to irresolvable so- 
cial contradictions” (Jameson 1981:79). 

My purpose here is not to reproduce Said’s monolithic, omnipotent image of 
imperial masculinity. Instead, as my reading of Nishikawa Mitsuru’s cultural pro- 
duction suggests, the eroticization of the exotic, or the exoticization of the erotic, 
came at the expense of yielding the real power of representation to ideologies. 


——erro— 


As an interesting final note, in 1999 both the Kareité minwashi 4 JE iS Rak fk 
(1942, 1999) and the Kareitd kenpiiroku 3 PE & PA FER (1935-1936, 1981, 1999) 
were translated into Chinese and recirculated among a new reading public. 
Translated by a group of college students who were studying the Japanese lan- 
guage, the project had as its goal, as stated in the preface by the editor Chen 
Zaoxiang, the recovery of the long-forgotten customs of their ancestors, which 
had been concealed by the Japanese colonial government and crushed by the 
Nationalist regime. Nishikawa’s texts are thus transfigured into practical peda- 
gogical tools that can both aid in acquiring Japanese language skills (the Japanese 
original is provided on the facing page with a vocabulary list for self-study) and 
promote the younger generation’s knowledge of their own (lost) cultural and ma- 
terial history. One must point out the irony of reclaiming a collective agency and 
one’s own past through the mediation of colonialism. 


NOTES 


1. Krishnaswamy 1998:2. 

2. Fujimori 1998. 

3. Fujimori 1998:53-68. 

4. See Oguma 1995:205-234, 1997, 1998. Also, Murai 1992 and ‘Takenaka 1999. 

5. For the difference in the development of southbound imagination and northbound 
imagination in modern Japanese poetics, see Sugawara 2002:86, 94-99. Sugawara argues 
that the southbound imagination of Japanese expatriate poets, such as Irako Seihaku and 
Nishikawa Mitsuru, who wrote about exotic Taiwan drew its inspiration directly from both 
the romanticized nanban southern barbarian tradition that had existed in Japan since the late 
sixteenth century and the early Meiji translation of European-style poems (shintaishi), and 
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is not necessarily a direct result of Japanese colonialism. Nevertheless, | contend that both 
Irako’s and Nishikawa’s poetry on Taiwan could not have existed but for the Japanese acqui- 
sition of the colony of Taiwan. 

6. See appendix 1, “List of magazines edited by Nishikawa Mitsuru” (Nishikawa Mitsuru 
henshii zasshirui ichiran) in Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.2:485~490. 

7. Eight novels, including Madame Rika (Rika fujin), The Chronicle of the Red Fort (Seki- 
kan ki) and Taiwan Cross-Island Railway (Taiwan sokan tetsudo), were published when Nishi- 
kawa was in Taiwan. Most of his short stories appeared in Bungei Taiwan. Some of these works 
were reissued after the war by the publisher Nigen no hoshi sha. 

8. Fujii 1998:25-67. 

g. Nishikawa’s treatment of the railway, both a real life and metaphoric representation of 
technological triumph of modernity and coloniality, can be seen in the novel Cross-Island 
Railway (Taiwan sokan tetsud6 A 3 Mt B $438) and in short stories such as “Trains in Tai- 
wan” (“Taiwan no kasha @j2 074 i”), “Two German Technicians” (“Futari no doitsujin 
gishi ZA 2 thik A TER”), and “Story of the Dragon Mountain” (“Rytimyakuki #8 jk #2”). 
See Nakajima and Kawahara 1997.2:25-384. 

10. See “The Abridged Biography of Nishikawa Mitsuru” (Nishikawa Mitsuru ryakureki ) 
in appendix 3 of Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.2:509-512. 


u. Fujii 1998:105. 

12. However, Nishikawa’s attitude regarding whether Taiwanese literature should be part 
of the metropolitan literature —as an extension of the naichi, the so-called naichi enchoshugi 
py Hb iE = E% —remained ambiguous at times. On the one hand, he saw the urgent need 
for Japan to have access to and to develop appreciation for literature produced locally; on 


the other hand, he was concerned that the naichi writers might get too close to the colony 
and chip away at his authoritative hold on Taiwan. These conflicting positions can be seen in 
articles such as “Shitaiseika no gaichi bunka #7 (hil FD Htc 1c” (Taiwan jiho 258 (Decem- 
ber 1, 1940): 112-113), in which he compared the discrepancy in cultural support from the 


central government between Manchuria and Taiwan, and called for more understanding and 
material support from naichi. In “Gaichi bungaku no shorei xF DAE” (Shinché, July 
1942, 46-48), he complained bitterly that the gaichi (colonial) literary awards should not be 
given to tourist-writers from Japan but should be awarded only to those who lived and wrote 
in the colonies. 

13. Taiwan jiho (February 1938), 65-67, reprinted in Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.1:449- 
451. 

14. Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.1:449-451. 

15. For Nishikawa Mitsuru’s Taiwan project within the context of prewar and postwar Japa- 
nese folklore studies, see Kleeman 20018. 

16. Artists such as Ikeda Yasaburd and Tatsuishi Tesshin were frequent contributors, pro- 
viding illustrations and other works of art for the journal. On the art scene and salons in colo- 
nial Taiwan, see Wang Shujin 1996 and 1997. 

17. Fujii 1998:104-126. 

18. For example, see Nishikawa Mitsuru’s poetry collection One Determination (Hitotsu 
no ketsui [Taipei: Bungei Taiwan sha, 19431). 

19. Taiwan jih6 (January 1939), 78-85; reprinted in Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.1: 461- 
468. 
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20. Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.1:469-470. 

21. Bungei Taiwan periodically featured a column called “Belle Lettres from Various Fa- 
mous Writers” (Shoka hishin), which published letters from famous Japanese poets and writ- 
ers of the day, such as Fukao Sumako, Irako Seihaku, Horiguchi Daigaku, and Kawamori 
Kozo. See Bungei Taiwan for March 1941 and Ito 1993:54-56. 

22. Nakajima and Kawahara 1998.2:471-473. 

23. For Nishikawa’s colonial appropriation of Taiwanese culture and its postcolonial im- 
plication, see Kleeman 2001b. 

24. For the relationship between colonialism and Yanagita’s brand of Japanese folklore 
studies, see Kawamura 1996, 1997; Oguma 1997. 

25. Koyasu 1996:51-52. 

26. Minzoku Taiwan (December 1943). 

27. For a discussion of other aspects of wartime Japanese ethnology and figures such as 
Takata Yasuma, see Kevin Doak’s recent article (2002), which discusses the conceptual foun- 
dation and institutionalization of ethnology in and after wartime. Also, see Barclay 2001. 

28. For Torii’s work on Taiwan, see for example Torii 1996. 

29. Barclay 2001:117. 

30. Barclay 2001:117. 

31. Though Nishikawa’s interest in Mazu can be traced back to the poetic journal of this 
title that he edited in the 1930s, Japanese fascination with the goddess did not begin with him 
—for instance, the poet Irako Seihaku (1877-1946) composed on this subject; see Sugawara 
Katsuya 2002 on the connection between Irako Seihaku and Nishikawa Mitsuru’s poems on 
Mazu and their connections to the Japanese nanban (southern barbarian) poetic tradition. 
Also see Lin 2002 on Japanese poets’ appropriation of Mazu cult during the colonial period. 
For Nishikawa, however, the interest was impassioned and long-lasting, from his first pub- 
lished poetry collection titled Masosai (A festival to Mazu) to his many essays and poems 
on the subject, which spanned the entire course of his life, culminating in his establishment 
of a Mazu temple in Tokyo. For a complete list of Nishikawa’s writings on Mazu, see Chen 
2002:33-36. 
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[35] 
WERE TAIWANESE BEING “ENSLAVED”? 
The Entanglement of Sinicization, Japanization, and Westernization 


HUANG YING-CHE”* 


The end of World War H resulted in the defeat of Japan and the end of Japa- 
nese colonial rule in Taiwan. The government of the Republic of China (hence- 
forth, the Nationalist government) took over Taiwan from Japan. During the half- 
century of colonial rule, the Japanese colonial government aggressively promoted 
assimilation policies, employing state coercion to transfer Japanese culture to Tai- 
wan in order to make Japanese culture dominant in the colony. Japanese nation- 
alism was introduced through educational institutions on various levels. The as- 
similation policy was further intensified after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1937; the imperial subjugation movement banned Chinese newspapers, 
and imperial subject training centers were established throughout the island to 
mold the Taiwanese into true imperial subjects. Under such conditions, it is no 
wonder that the Taiwanese came to identify with Japan, and in fact, by the end of 
the occupation, the Taiwanese had indeed become to a certain degree japanized.? 
Writer and literary historian Ye Shitao #4, commenting on the japanization 
of the Taiwanese, proclaimed that two-thirds of the population had been japa- 
nized by the end of the war.’ In 1944, the year before Japan’s defeat, 71.30 percent 
of school-age children were enrolled in school, with the total for boys reaching 
80.86 percent and girls 60.94 percent.* Most of these schoolchildren had become 
“military youth.” The degree of japanization can be noted both from the personal 
experience of Ye Shitao and from statistics in historical documents. 

The formation of modern nation-states in Asia, especially in previously colo- 
nized countries, is different from that of Western European states. Ex-colonies 
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that moved from decolonization to independence faced a difficult situation in 
that they established central governments first, and then had to move quickly to 
nationalize the various ethnicities that lived within their boundaries. Unlike static 
nation-states, they were state-nations undertaking a nation-building process that 
moved from the top down.” Taiwan immediately after the war faced exactly this 
predicament. 

To the Nationalist government, the first priority was the task of incorporating 
noncitizens, i.e., the japanized ‘Taiwanese, into the society of the Republic of 
China. In order to reconstruct the national consciousness of the Taiwanese peo- 
ple to speed up their sinicization, the Nationalist government pursued thorough 
sinicization cultural policies and embarked on a series of cultural reconfigura- 
tions that were top-down in their orientation." 

This article explores a controversial keyword, “enslaved,” as it could be applied 
to the 1947 Nationalist government’s cultural reconstruction on the eve of the 
February 28 Incident. It is through the examination of the term and its surround- 
ing issues that | hope to present what intellectuals at the time thought about the 
colonial culture and their attempt to find a cultural path for themselves in the 
postcolonial era.’ 


NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT POLICY FOR 
RECONFIGURATION OF TAIWANESE CULTURE 


The “Cairo Declaration,” announced on December 2, 1943, proclaimed that 
after the defeat of Japan, Taiwan, Penghu, and Manchuria should be returned 
to China. After the Cairo conference (November 22 to 26), the highest-ranking 
Chinese ofhcial, Chiang Kaishek #7? 4, returned to China and immediately 
ordered the Central Planning Bureau, which was an afhliation of the National 
Defense Primary Committee (the organization in charge of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment’s administration and military affairs), to create a committee to investi- 
gate conditions on the island in preparation for Taiwan’s takeover. ‘The chair of 
this new committee was Chen Yi $ {#, who later became the first head of the 
Taiwan Provincial Administrative Bureau, the organization that ruled Taiwan in 
the immediate postwar era. 

The first task given to the Taiwan Investigation Committee was to draft “Guide- 
lines for Receiving Taiwan.” The guidelines were formally announced on March 
23, 1945. The guidelines included sixteen sections and served as the blueprint 
for the receivership and administration in Taiwan during the immediate postwar 
era. They consisted of: section 1: general principles; section 2: domestic affairs; 
section 3: diplomacy; section 4: military; section 5: monetary policy; section 6: 
finance; section 7: industry, mining, and commerce; section 8: education and 
culture; section g: transportation; section 10: agriculture; section 11: society; sec- 
tion 12: food supply; section 13: legal system; section 14: irrigation; section 15: 
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health; section 16: land? Directly concerned with postwar Taiwanese cultural 
reconfiguration were section 1, item (4) in the general principles and section 8 
(education and culture), items (40)-(51), which drafted the basic principles for 
the concrete reconfiguration of Taiwanese culture.” What particularly warrants 
our attention is item (4) of the general principles: 


(4) The cultural facilities after taking over Taiwan should emphasize their func- 
tions in reinforcing national identity, eradication of thoughts of slavery, popular- 
izing opportunities for education, and raising the level of culture.!® 


The passage indicates that the Nationalist government considered the Taiwan- 
ese to have a weak national identity that had been completely enslaved by Japan. 
There was therefore a need to expunge Japanese culture and strengthen national 
identity. 


JAPANIZATION AND ENSLAVEMENT 


The basic guiding principles held by the Nationalist government in reconfiguring 
‘Taiwanese culture, as stated in the previous section, were to reinforce national 
consciousness, eradicate thoughts of enslavement, promote educational opportu- 
nities, and raise the level of culture. The Nationalist government categorized all 
Japanese culture that pervaded the colonial period as “thoughts of enslavement,” 
and colonial education as “slavery education” that thus needed eradication. 

While serving on the Taiwanese Investigative Committee in Chongqing, Chen 
Yi wrote a private letter to then-Minister of Education Chen Li-fu PEYK: 


Taiwan is different from other provinces after being occupied by the enemy for 
forty-nine years. During the forty-nine years, the enemy employed all sorts of 
treacherous schemes to constantly carry out his enslaving education. Besides the 
slavery mentality, our national language is banned in order to popularize Japanese 
language and education. There are more than seven thousand Japanese language 
schools and more than half of the population is educated in Japanese. As a con- 
sequence, those who are under the age of fifty have had no chance to learn about 
Chinese culture and the Three Principles of the People, so naturally they are igno- 
rant. This is indeed dangerous. It is most important, after the restoration, to get 
rid of the old enslaved mentality from its roots and to establish the revolutionary 
mentality. And this will mainly be done through education." 


Later, after taking over as head of the Taiwan Provincial Administrative Bu- 
reau, Chen listed the “eradication of poisonous thoughts” 7 
educational goals. The official newspaper of the Provincial Administrative Bu- 


as one of the main 
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reau, Taiwan xinshengbao yt #1 FR, spoke openly in its editorials of the need 
to “purge poisonous elements from our thoughts”: 


Taiwan has been under the oppressive rule of Japanese imperialism. ... The Japa- 
nese spread numerous poisonous elements to numb and to captivate the Taiwan- 
ese people so that they will have no clear idea of the motherland and will gradually 
distance themselves in order to achieve the goals of japanization and imperializa- 
tion. ... We think it is an urgent task for us to eradicate the poisonous elements 
of thoughts that Japan has been creating in Taiwan for the past fifty years; and it 
should be done immediately! ¥ 


For the officials of the Nationalist government, japanization in Taiwan was 
equated with imperialism, enslavement, and poisoning. All culture, thoughts, 
customs, and habits were targets for eradication. 

However, amid this trend, an editorial in Taiwan xinshengbao, “Constructing 
New Culture in Taiwan,” also advocated the following: 


If we judge ‘Taiwanese culture by Chinese standards, certainly there are many de- 
ficiencies. After all, Taiwan has been away from China for half a century and there 
is nothing we can do about it. However, if we judge Taiwan from a world perspec- 
tive, then we must conclude that there are a lot of good things about it. During 
the fifty years of Japanese rule, Taiwanese people did learn something. To put it 
bluntly, though the national culture of Taiwan is not up to that of the motherland, 
its level in world culture is by no means low. ...We should retain international 


academic studies, and not only retain them but also further develop them." 


Another editorial, “To Know the Mainland and to Know Taiwan” further 
proposed: 


In order to profit from and to rule Taiwan, Japan had conducted various investi- 
gations, published numerous books during the past fifty years. Almost any object, 
any issue, as large as ‘Taiwanese history, geography, politics, economy, and customs 
and as small as spiders, in Taiwan has been studied and written about. ... We think 
that future building and research in Taiwan should first start with the translation 
of various reports done by scientific and technological institutions of the Japanese 
colonial era to be used by the experts of the administration in their planning of 


construction projects. 


The official newspaper of the bureau presented a view slightly different from the 
official stance. Xu Shoushang #2 %,!° who was the chief of the National Edito- 
rial and Translation Bureau and who played an important role in the reconfigu- 
ration of Taiwanese culture, wrote: 
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Academic culture in Taiwan has had a good foundation and can serve as a model 
for other provinces. ... Surely we should be rid of the militarism of Japanese rule, 
but at the same time, we should not deny the value of pure academic achievement. 
We should inherit it and improve upon it. If we should sort through and translate 
the accomplishments of the Japanese scholars’ research on Taiwan, and publish a 
series of books on Taiwanese studies, I am sure it would reach a hundred volumes.” 


From the editorials in Xinshengbao and Xu Shousheng’s opinions, then, we can 
see that during the process of cultural configuration, there were those who pro- 
posed to incorporate the colonial academic cultural heritage into this process. 

As for slavery education, Chen Yi pointed out at a conference for provincial 
middle school principals that “the Taiwanese people were educated by the Japa- 
nese slavery educational system, which made a point of fooling the people, to 
keep them from understanding politics correctly.”!® But at the same time, he 
commented: 


I feel that there are two good habits that Taiwanese people possess which make me 
optimistic [about the future]: one is that they have a tradition of self-governance. 
This is perhaps a benefit from Japanese rule, since the Japanese emphasized self- 
governance. ... The second good habit is that they have an insatiable desire 
for knowledge. This may also be the influence of Japanese education. ... Self- 
governance and the desire for knowledge are two basic conditions for modern poli- 
tics. In this respect, Taiwan is far superior to other provinces. 


Chen Yi’s comments are somewhat self-contradictory. On one hand, he indi- 
cated that the Taiwanese lack of a correct understanding of politics was due to 
“Japanese enslaving education,” but on the other hand, he praised their ability 
for self-governance and desire for knowledge. He pointed out that two basic ele- 
ments of modern politics had resulted from the Japanese educational system. He 
was therefore positive about the contributions of Japanese education. 

The basic premise of the Nationalist government in its cultural reconfiguration 
was to negate and eradicate the prewar influence of Japanese education. How- 
ever, after seeing the educational level Japan had achieved in Taiwan during the 
prewar period, and after comparing it with that of the mainland, they realized 
that they could not completely deny the positive effects of Japanese education. 
At least a school of thought like this existed within the administrative bureau. 

On the other hand, what was the common view of “enslavement” among Tai- 
wanese intellectuals? To the equation of japanization with enslavement, the pri- 
vately run Taiwanese local newspaper Minbao R$ asserted editorially, “Taiwan 
was not ‘enslaved’”: 


Taiwanese people never embraced the Japanese enslaving education. Other than a 


small number of people who possessed a slave mentality and were willing to lower 
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themselves to serve as slave, nobody else was willing to submit themselves. ... Tai- 
wanese people, though economically oppressed, were absolutely not slaves. It is 
only after the restoration that we see the term “enslavement” used so often.2° 


‘Taiwanese critic and poet Wang Baiyuan £ É H also commented the news- 
paper Taiwan xinshengbao in an article entitled, “The so-called ‘enslavement’ 
issue”: 


When we were under Japanese rule there was a term, “imperial subjectification” 
(kominka 2 RA), which put much pressure on the Taiwanese people. After the 
war, the word that constant threatens us is “enslavement.” The current leadership 
of Taiwan uses the word whenever they speak, political enslavement, economical 
enslavement, language enslavement, even our names were enslaved. It is as though 
if they do not speak of Taiwanese people being enslaved, they are not qualified to 
be leaders of this people.” 


In another article, “For gentlemen from outer provinces,” in Zhenjingbao BH 
$p, he continued: 


Taiwan was originally an orderly society. ... It is equipped with various precon- 
ditions of a modern democratic society. Many from outside provinces like to say 
that the Taiwanese were under fifty years of Japanese enslavement, their thoughts 
distorted and thus not fit for holding political power. This is pure nonsense. It is 
completely incorrect unless they have another motivation in saying so. If that’s the 
case, how about the Chinese people under the enslaving Manchu rule for three 
hundred years, and women who still wear Manchu costume? Why is it that after 
the fall of the Manchu, Han ethnics can reign? The Taiwanese people, though 
under Japanese rule for half a century, were not enslaved at all. We can firmly state 
that ninety-nine in a hundred were absolutely not enslaved. It is shallow, insult- 
ing, and self-deceiving to label someone as being “enslaved” only because they 
cannot speak fluently or write competently in Mandarin Chinese. ... There is a 
need to distinguish between substance and phenomenal conditions. One cannot 
claim the Taiwanese had been transformed or imply that they are useless because 
of superficial phenomena such as speaking the Japanese language or possessing a 
temperament that is similar to the Japanese, or because they do not speak or write 
beautiful Mandarin. ... Taiwanese people, though under oppressive Japanese rule, 
had nevertheless been baptized by a high level of capitalism; there are very few 
feudalistic vestiges left among the people. This is something we can be proud of.?? 


Wang Baiyuan’s articles pointed out the main reasons for which the Taiwan- 
ese were accused of having been “enslaved”: they neither spoke nor wrote Man- 
darin Chinese, and they practiced certain Japanese customs and habits— in other 
words, they had been japanized. However, to the Taiwanese, these elements of 
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japanization were precisely the necessary conditions for constructing “a modern 
democratic society” and achieving a “high level of capitalism.” 
Another Taiwanese intellectual and journalist, Wu Zhuoliu 442) yi, also ex- 


pressed his opinion: 


After the restoration there were all sorts of people discussing Japanese education 
in Taiwan. Some are experts on education while others know nothing about edu- 
cation. Though there was a lot of noise, they all arrived at the simplistic conclusion 
of enslaving education or poisonous education. It is a shame that most of them 
were subjective and emotional in their assessment and were not able to see the 
true essence of Japanese education in Taiwan. 

Japanese education paid attention to spiritual education in teaching the con- 
cept of national polity (kokutai #48), ethics, and history in order for its subjects 
to blindly follow the so-called “enslavement education.” However, in the field of 


science, there was no such effort at enslavement. As I have mentioned previously, 
the spiritual education Japan carried out in Taiwan—the so-called “enslavement 
education” — was not successful. Rather, it was often at the point of bankruptcy. 
Taiwanese people openly and secretly resisted it. There were many who went back 
to the motherland to join the resistance to defeat the Japanese empire. 

On the other hand, science education was successful. Taiwanese youth are not 
only not inferior to youth from other provinces, but in general they are in fact su- 


perior to them.” 


Wu Zhuoliu also did not think that being educated in the Japanese way would 
inevitably lead to being enslaved. On the contrary, by accepting Japanese edu- 
cation the Taiwanese could enjoy modern scientific education and develop sci- 
entific thought. He was somewhat positive about Japanese education during the 
colonial period. 

During the immediate postwar period, the Taiwanese continued to use the 
Japanese language, which was viewed by the Nationalist government as an en- 
slavement phenomenon. Japanese language had come to symbolize “enslave- 
ment.” According to one estimate, at the end of the war approximately four mil- 
lion two hundred thousand people—7o percent of Taiwan’s roughly six million 
people— used Japanese.” Faced with this reality, the Nationalist government per- 
mitted Japanese sections in newspapers and magazines that were published lo- 
cally right after the war. In June 1946, a “National Language Promotion Commit- 
tee” was set up to promote Mandarin Chinese. However, those who came from 
China to teach Mandarin did not necessarily speak standard Mandarin, and this 
added to the confusion of the Taiwanese. Some even mistakenly thought that 
there were six different kinds of Mandarin. The campaign did not go well.” 

In September of the same year, the Nationalist government issued an order 
that forbade middle schools to use Japanese. On October 25, asserting that since 
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“the province had been restored for one year, the national language should be 
promoted in order that national policy can be carried out,”*6 and a proclamation 
banning Japanese in newspapers and magazines was issued. The “national policy” 
refers to the sinicization of Taiwan. The Nationalist government attempted to use 
linguistic enforcement to ensure and to hasten the sinicization of Taiwan. Ban- 
ning the use of Japanese language in middle schools and getting rid of the Japa- 
nese sections of newspapers and magazines was a major event in cultural recon- 
figuration in the immediate postwar period. The Taiwanese reacted vociferously. 
Privately owned newspapers and magazines in Taiwan all came out against the 
measure. The monthly magazine Xinxin #f#f, for example, argued openly: 


The banning of Japanese in newspapers and magazines will start this coming Octo- 
ber twenty-fifth. This will in effect seal the eyes and ears of the Taiwanese people. 
Young people and the middle-age generation all express their resentment and re- 
proach toward this overreaching, ineffective act. 

Japanese colonial rule employed high-pressure tactics when they ruled Taiwan, 
but even they did not ban the use of Chinese until long into the second year of 
the Sino-Japanese War. Other than that, a certain degree of freedom was allowed, 
and no restrictions were put on education or literary activities. “Banning Chinese” 
was something that happened only eight years ago, a sweeping and radical policy 
change that occurred at the very end of a lengthy Japanese rule. In a sense, this 
fact reveals that the Japanese were rather respectful of public sentiment. 

We hope the authorities can reconsider the policy and listen to the wishes of 


common folks.27 


Xinxin opined on the banning of Japanese and at the same time criticized the 
Nationalist government’s intolerance that was worse than that of the Japanese. 
Wu Zhuoliu also expressed his dissatisfaction: 


What's wrong with Japanese? It is a language that was once armed, however, now 
it has already been disarmed. Japanese has returned to its original state and it is 
not a bad thing. ... The disarmed Japanese is carrying out an important mission of 
introducing culture. Most of the culture of the world has already been translated 
into Japanese. One can come into contact with all sorts of world cultures as long 
as one knows Japanese. Before the Sino-Japanese War, many students were dis- 
patched to Japan by our state, using taxpayer money. Now, all of a sudden six and 
a half million students who study abroad have to return to the motherland. They 
follow world trends by speaking Japanese, reading newspapers and magazines in 
the Japanese language. There is nothing strange about it; in fact, it is something to 
be delighted about. We really cannot understand why the authorities are so fool- 
ish in banning Japanese. They not only do not appreciate those who brought back 
precious cultural information, but irrationally trample it. How would future histo- 
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rians judge this affair? ... There were various factors involved in banning Japanese. 
Unfortunately, it has caused acrimony between the Taiwanese and the mainlan- 
ders. In the current hostile environment, all theories are empty and nothing works 
even if it is rational. But for the sake of culture, we should reexamine the whole 
issue in a balanced way to see whether preserving Japanese would hinder Chinese 
culture. In my opinion, only governmental publications should abolish Japanese 
language versions. On the other hand, Japanese language newspapers and maga- 
zines, no matter whether they are during the transitional period or not, should be 
allowed to continue to publish permanently.?8 


Right after the war, for Taiwanese who did continue to speak their mother 
tongues (which included Fukienese, Hakka, and aboriginal dialects), Japanese 
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ond, though the ways and customs under Japanese rule did not follow the Three 
Principles of the People advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and need to be completely 
purged, there are, nevertheless, some concepts that are necessary in a law-abiding 
society. Ideas such as obeying the law and social morality cannot be ignored if we 
are to maintain a basic civil society. ...We are absolutely against the outright re- 
jection of these conceptions simply because they do not exist in China, and they 
have been categorized as being the result of Japanese enslavement. In this respect, 
we not only do not want sinicization, we ask those who came from outside prov- 
inces to join us in Taiwanization. ... Whether they were born here in this province 
or came from other provinces, our goal should be to improve everyone’s life, to 


make a rich and prosperous life for the nation and its people.?° 


Xinxin, which was a private, nongovernmental magazine, gathered local Tai- 
wanese intellectuals for a dialogue on the future of Taiwanese culture. Huang De- 


seemed the only intellectual language. Therefore, a total ban on Japanese and a 
vehement denial of Japanese culture would contribute to a loss of self-identity. 
The Taiwanese were appalled by the discriminatory treatment and oppression of shi #4 78%, an assistant professor at Taiwan University at the time, commented: 


colonial rule, but they had also been introduced to modernity and had come into 


contact with the outside world through Japanese education. Taiwanese intellec- ; There are two aspects in considering the direction of Taiwanese culture after the 
tuals, after reflecting on Japan's cultural influence, reacted strongly to the word 2 restoration. One is the fact that Taiwanese culture has been under the strong in- 
“enslavement.” They tried to overcome the issue of “enslavement” and a narrow E fluence of Japanese culture, and thus has been able to reach world standards. The 
sense of right or wrong in the argument over “japanization,” and tried to rethink E other is that, comparing current cultural conditions in Taiwan to those in China, 


Taiwan’s postwar cultural path through the lens of “Westernization.” we can see that many areas still have not been sinicized. 
In the future, how does one promote, simultaneously, Westernization and sini- 
cization? Those aspects that have reached world standards should be expanded 


and promoted. Areas compared with China’s own culture that are not suitable or 
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not up to its standards should also be improved to push for positive sinicization.>° 


Taiwanese writer Wu Ying-tao 54} 3% also published an essay, “The road for 
Taiwanese culture.” When he published the piece, the Japanese language had al- 
ready been banned in all newspapers and magazines. 


Immediately after the end of the war, after the debate on “enslavement,” it was 
natural for Taiwanese intellectuals to ascertain their own cultural path. An edito- 
rial in the local newspaper, Minbao, titled, “The true spirit of sinicization,” com- 


mented on the official policy: 


It is a matter of course that various organizations are currently involved in pro- 
moting Chinese culture. In principal, we have no qualm about the idea. However, 
in reality there are several issues that need to be carefully thought through. 
What is sinicization? Many think that by getting rid of customs and habits de- 
veloped during the Japanese rule and by transplanting everyday customs from 
China they will achieve the purposes of sinicization. On the whole, we agree with 
this direction, but we need to clearly articulate the guiding principles so that mis- 
takes will not be made. First, the way of thinking and customs in China are not 
necessarily all suitable for our emulation. Some wise men have pointed out that 
modern life in China is full of filth, laziness, and decadence, and itself needs to 
be improved with notions of order, cleanliness, simplicity, and artlessness. ... Sec- 


The recent decline in culture and increase in suffering have not resulted merely 
from the sudden shift of language. Although it might be possible to attribute this 
decline to the past fifty year’s ailment and symbolic castration of ethnic identity, if 
we reflect carefully we will realize that we cannot ignore the level of culture Tai- 
wan has achieved under the influence of Japanese culture, which is up to world 
standards. 

World cultural standards, in a broad sense, do not exclude spiritual education 
and the moral environment of everyday life. Taiwan not only maintains the best 
national spirit, but also provides a glorious, solid cultural foundation to serve as a 
model province for China. 

However, several decades’ estrangement has resulted in a small part of Taiwan- 
ese culture that does not fit into Chinese culture. For this, we need to carefully 
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consider the appropriate path to resolve recent confusions and to follow the grand 


route of Chinese culture.3! 


The above opinions share belief in both future sinicization and also interna- 
tionalization. There is a consensus among Taiwan’s intellectuals on the path its 
culture should take. They all agree that the future of Taiwanese culture should 
seek a balance between top-down sinicization and the Westernization Taiwan in- 
herited from the Japanese colonial rule. 

But during the postwar era, the Taiwanese were fooled not only by the Nation- 
alist government’s cultural policy but also by its economic policy. “How does one 
look at Taiwan?” an editorial in another nonofficial magazine, Renmin daobao 
A Rh (People’s report), painstakingly pointed out: “We agree with the need 
for sinicization in Taiwan. However, sinicization in Taiwan does not mean the 
corruption of Taiwan; neither does it mean the impoverishment of Taiwan.” 3 
Taiwanese intellectuals were well aware of the great difference between Taiwan- 


ese society and that of mainland Chinese. 
Wang Baiyuan made this awareness explicit in his “The struggle of Taiwanese 
history,” 


Though Taiwan was under oppressive Japanese imperialism, it has lived through 
half a century in a highly developed industrial capitalism. Its consciousness, social 
institutions, and political inspiration all came out of an industrial society. ... Dur- 
ing its eight-year resistant war with Japan, China has become very progressive in 
many areas. However, it has still not completely risen from the hyper-colonial state 
that entails many of the defects of an agricultural society. This takeover clearly 
demonstrates the advantages and disadvantages of an agricultural society and an 
industrial society. Taking over Taiwan in a sense is taking over Japan. It is certainly 
not an easy task for an underdeveloped society to take over a highly developed 


society. 


Leaving aside a discussion of whether Wang Baiyuan’s understanding of his- 
torical conditions is correct, it is evident that Taiwanese intellectuals sensed the 
difference between the two societies of Taiwan and the mainland. They not only 
asserted the superiority of Taiwanese society, but they also indisputably recog- 
nized the cultural advantages and disadvantages of the two. 

Taiwanese poet and historian Yang Yunping $32 %& also stated in his “Cultural 
exchange”: 


After the restoration, one of the most talked about issues is the “cultural exchange” 
between this province and that of other provinces {in China]. I have talked about 
it, the people in this province have talked about it, and friends from other prov- 
inces have talked about it too. Unfortunately, after a year, there are not many con- 


crete accomplishments. 
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To begin with, there is a set pattern for cultural flow, which is like that of water 
flowing from a high to a low place. The flow is rapid. However, the current situa- 
tion in this province is somewhat different from this pattern. Cultural levels in this 
province and other provinces are not uniform, so it is not a simple matter of one 
side flowing to the other. This is the main reason that cultural exchanges have not 
progressed. If we want to talk about cultural interaction, we need to face up to this 
reality. 

Cultural interaction has not moved forward as expected because there is a cer- 
tain psychological division separating the people of this province and other prov- 
inces. If they do not respect or trust each other, how will it be possible to have 
cultural exchanges? It takes effort to break this barrier when we talk about cultural 
exchange. 

Another important phenomenon that interferes with cultural exchange is the 
continuing civil wars all over China. With the unceasing warfare, there is no way 
to deal with exporting to or bringing in other cultures. 

We pointed out several factors as to why the cultural exchange between Taiwan 
and the mainland is being held back. There is nothing we can do about the first 
reason. However, the second and third reasons are manmade circumstances and 
can be improved or eliminated. Those of us, comrades from both sides, who care 
about culture, should work toward that goal!*4 


From these remarks by Taiwanese intellectuals, one can see the predicament 
the Nationalist government faced in the first year of its takeover of Taiwan, and 
their struggle to accept this cruel reality. The result of more than a year of the cul- 
tural reconfiguration campaign was that many local intellectuals did not agree 
with the sinicization process. It not only failed to bridge the distance between the 
two peoples but also, on the contrary, further separated the two. One sign of the 
detrimental animosity that had grown between the Taiwanese and Chinese was 
the February 28 Incident, which took place one month after Yan Yunping pub- 
lished his “Cultural exchange.” 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the postwar Nationalist government’s cultural reconfiguration and 
its “rebuilding of the national citizen” in Taiwan moved from outside to inside, 
from top to bottom. It was a process of reincorporating the japanized, nonnational 
subject Taiwanese back into the fold of the republic. 

The Taiwanese did not react well to this cultural reorganization. The deeply 
rooted Japanese customs and ways, and the lack of the ability to either speak or 
write Mandarin Chinese led the Nationalist government to equate japanization 
with slavery. Nevertheless, Taiwanese intellectuals and journalists vehemently 
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denied that japanization had resulted in their enslavement and their dehuman- 
ization; rather, they argued that the other side of japanization was modernization/ 
Westernization. They maintained that the future for postwar Taiwanese culture 
would have to lie in the balancing of sinicization and Westernization. 

Taiwanese intellectuals and the Nationalist government differed in their out- 
look on the effects of Japanese culture. Certainly, though rash in its conclusions, 
the Nationalist government’s objections were understandable in that it felt it ur- 
gent to quickly incorporate Taiwan back into China. But on the other hand, the 
perspective of the Taiwanese intellectuals perhaps explains, or even attests, the 
depth of the trauma and the difficulty of a decolonized people moving into 
the postcolonial period. 
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[16] 
READING THE NUMBERS 
Ethnicity, Violence, and Wartime Mobilization in Colonial Taiwan 


DOUGLAS L. FIX 


In the fall of 1945—after the announcement of Japan’s surrender to the Allied 
Forces but prior to the formal takeover of Taiwan —some two or three hundred 
incidents of assault and theft in Taiwan were reported by the colonial police bu- 
reau.' Although contemporary newspapers, as well as latter-day memoirs and oral 
histories, briefly mention these incidents, few historians have given them much 
attention. 

Contemporary and historical accounts provide various explanations for this un- 
lawful activity. A leaflet distributed in September 1945 in mid-Taiwan (with the 
intent of curtailing this activity) stated: 


Ignorant and stupid brothers, watching for the chance to commit wrongs and tak- 
ing advantage of circumstances to act like brutes, have disrupted social order, en- 


croached upon personal liberty, and damaged public construction materiel.? 


In contrast, a November 1945 police bureau report that targeted areas for im- 
mediate attention inferred that postsurrender violence and plunder had been 
instigated by suppressed bandits who had reemerged in 1945 to incite the cultur- 
ally deprived populace to commit crimes against the state.” More recent explana- 
tions, on the other hand, tend to favor circumstantial (e.g., a political vacuum) 
or Nationalistic (e.g., anti-Japanese sentiment) explanations.* This essay offers an 
alternative theory. 
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In this version of my analysis of this postsurrender behavior, | am concerned 
with the following issues. First, should we agree with the pundits and some post- 
colonialists that historians have no direct access to the motives and explanations 
of these acts of violence and incidents of plunder? Second, for those who recall 
the colonial period and its “lawful society” with nostalgia, how can these inci- 
dents of assault and theft, numbering in the hundreds, be understood? Will this 
evidence suggest that colonial-era law and order was but a myth? Or can we better 
understand this modernist rhetoric through a rigorous analysis of irregular data? 
Finally, how does one assess the state’s evidence without internalizing (or adopt- 
ing temporarily) the state’s discourse and perspective? Are these immediate post- 
surrender actions really “crimes against the state”? Will this official data reveal 
what is powerful about the myth of political vacuums? 


CONFLICT AND THEFTS: THE STATISTICS 


The data on “violence” and “plunder” cited here was presented in quantitative 
form when it was first reported by the Taiwanese colonial police authorities in the 
fall of 1945, and it was the quantitative aspect of the documents that first caught 
my interest.” Since 1993, when I first encountered this data on postsurrender vio- 
lence and theft, I have analyzed the police reports (with supplementary tables 
and maps) intensively on two occasions, and in both instances the quantitative 
data obtained from these sources has been the primary focus of my effort and at- 
tention. I suspect there is something soothing about the knowledge that comes 
to us (from a source such as the police bureau) in the form of numbers. Like 
other “facts” (such as dates), numerical data may invite our interpretation, but 
we often expect that the analytical process will be relatively transparent, unlike 
our readings of textual information. Even the best of us question this assumption 
very seldom. 

Thus, | begin my analysis here by looking at the quantitative data and my first- 
level manipulation of it. In fact, not much manipulation was really required. The 
brief tabular data of violence against police officers, and against public officials 
(excepting police officers), and incidents of mass plunder required more trans- 
lation—then to now, Japanese to English—than manipulation. Dates, place- 
names, numbers of perpetrators, etc., were already distinguished from one an- 
other and arranged in chronological fashion in the tables. The visual presentation 
of violent action and thefts on the map required a “symbol-to-text” translation 
that was also rather straightforward.° Even the narrative description and analy- 
sis of “hotspots” in the November 1945 police report had more information pre- 
sented in tabular form than one expects to find in most documents.’ 

I also suspect that my first-level manipulation was governed by general disci- 
plinary training—social history or maybe social science. Along with the police 
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investigator, I expected that distinguishing the ethnicity of the victim, the loca- 
tions of the violent (or plundering) incidents over time, or the relative numbers 
of perpetrators might explain these acts of human violence and theft. In addi- 
tion to these correlations, | hoped to learn something from a basic chronological 
analysis (for example, whether events can be seen to occur in clumps, in peaks, 
or according to some sort of rhythm). And from the supplementary data in the 
tables— more interpretative in nature—I could at least compile a general listing 
of stated causes and police responses or compare the types and numbers of pub- 
lic officials involved in these conflicts. | was hoping that these first-hand annota- 
tions and speculations were as accurate as any that we latecomers could imagine. 
I have completed each of these manipulations more than once and discuss my 
results immediately below. 

Finally, like any trained historian, I also expected that careful attention to mis- 
taken calculations or conflicting figures would provide some critical distance 
from the numbers, whatever their reliability quotient might be. Thus, when I 
found three different sets of regional analyses, | compared them, though without 
obtaining any immediate revelations. 


INITIAL INSIGHT FROM STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


Regional Analysis 


The three sources of regional information (i.e., tabular data, “critical areas,” and 
map) provide different data, perhaps because they are the results of three differ- 
ent “snapshots” of social (dis)order (see tables 16.1 and 16.2). ‘Tainan prefecture 
rates high (in absolute numbers of incidents of violence and theft) in all three 
data sets, while Taipei and Kaohsiung prefectures score highest on the tabular 
and map data sets, respectively. With respect to incidents of disorder in single 
districts, Wunshan district (in Taipei prefecture) rated high in all three data sets. 
Dajia (in Taichung prefecture), Sinhua (in Tainan prefecture), and Gangshan 
(in Kaohsiung prefecture) registered high numbers of incidents in at least two of 
the data samples. One might conclude, then, that these areas revealed a relatively 
greater amount of social disorder in these months immediately after surrender. 
If these statistics are reliable, then one might ask what is unusual about these 
particular areas of the island. This question occupied the police bureau analyst 
who compiled the report entitled “Information on critical areas of activities,” 
which I'll discuss below. On the other hand, after exploring the disorder recorded 
in the tabular data,’ I find it clear that in some instances the reporting authority 
gave “incident” status to (what seem to be) individual segments of a larger “event.” 
Although a reconstitution and subsequent recalculation of the data may lower 
the scores of certain districts, | don’t suspect that this will change the overall re- 
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TABLE 16.1 Total Incidents of Violence and Plunder, Regional Analysis: TABLE 16.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Three Sources of Information 
“Critical 
“Critical Tabular Areas” 
Tabular Areas” Map Data Data 
Data Data Data ji II 

Hualien qt administrative area 

Taipei 24t prefecture 
P prek Hualien City l — 

Danshuei 28 zk district 5 — 5 

Totals 1 0 
Keelung City 3 3 6 ji 

Taichung Æp prefecture 
Keelung ££ district 9 — 6 

Dongshih4 R$ district — l 
Cising + Æ district 8 l 6 

Fongyuan SR district 2 1 
Taipei City 6 27 7 

Dajia AF district 12 5 
Sinjhuang # AE district — 9 2 

Nenggao kë H district — 3 
Wunshan Xili district 17 14 23 

Datun KÆ district 2 l 
Haishan H district 9 13 9 

Taichung City 1 3 
Yilan & W district 3 2 4 

Changhua #2/E district 3 9 
Luodong ¥ & district l — 4 

Nantou 4% district 4 — 
Other 2 — — 

Yuanlin & # district 5 — 
Totals 63 69 73 

Beidou 4k 2 district 4 8 
Hsinchu #77 prefecture 

Jhushan #7 (Lj district — ] 
Taoyuan $k district 6 7 6 

Other 4 a 
Jhongli H3 district 2 4 3 

Totals 37 32 
Dasi Ki? district 3 4 4 ji 

Tainan Æ prefecture 
Hsinchu #7 47 district 5 6 10 

Douliou st 71 district — l 
Hsinchu City l 1 l 

Huwei Æ district l 5 
Jhudong 41 ¥ district 7 7 7 

Chiayi 323% district 6 7 
Jhunan 47 #4 district 3 3 6 

Beigang Jk # district 8 14 
Miaoli #92 district 3 5 3 

Sinying #4% district 5 6 
Dahu kit district — 2 — 

Chiayi City — 2 
Other 2 — — 

Dongshih2 RA district 3 9 
Totals 32 39 4 
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TABLE 16.1 (continued) TABLE 16.1 (continued) 


“Critical “Critical 
Tabular Areas” Map Tabular Areas Map 
Data Data Data Data Data Data 
Zengwun Gx district 8 10 10 All Prefectures/Areas 
Beimen dt P7 district 3 8 3 TOTALS 240 242 318 
Sinhua #r4k district 10 1 14 Sources: 
Tabular data: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjé boppatsu o yosō shieru chi-iki ni okeru jah,” [October 
Sinfong #1 $ district 8 5 12 1945]. 
“Critical areas”: Taiwan Sétokufu, Keimukyoku, “Sdjé boppatsu no kandsei aru chi-iki ni kan suru joh6,” 
Tainan City 4 5 3 November 1945. 
Map: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Kid no hassei jiken yori nitaru funjé boppatsu kandsei chi-iki gaikenzu,” 
Other 2 — — [October 1945). 
Totals 58 73 73 
Taitung Æ administrative area TABLE 16.2 Incidents of Violence and Plunder, Regional Analysis: 
Taitung district 1 — 2 Comparison of Three Sources of Information 
Totals 1 0 2 Tabular Data “Critical Areas” Data Map Data 
Kaohsiung i itt prefecture Plunder Violence Plunder Violence Plunder Violence 
Cishan $l district 9 1 9 Taipei prefecture 
Pingtung PH district l 2 2 Danshuei — 5 — — — 5 
Gangshan fl district 6 — 13 Keelung City 1 2 — 3 1 5 
Yuan[Gang?]-shan district — 12 — Keelung 3 6 — — 3 3 
Kaohsiung City 6 7 17 Cising 2 6 — l 2 4 
Pingtung City 3 — 4 Taipei City 3 3 — 27 4 3 
Fongshan (Aili district 7 6 18 Sinjhuang — — 3 6 ] ji 
Chaojhou #1} district 2 l 4 Wunshan 8 9 1 3 12 1] 
Donggang R # prefecture 4 ~ 9 Haishan 4 5 4 9 4 6 
Hengchun 15 # district 4 — 9 Yilan 1 2 1 l l 3 
Other 2 — -= Luodong 1 — — — 2 2 
Totals 44 29 85 Other 2 — — — — — 
Penghu wii administrative area Subtotals 25 38 19 50 30 43 
Penghu district 4 = 6 Combined Totals 63 69 73 
Totals 4 0 6 
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TABLE 16.2 (continued) TABLE 16.2 (continued) 


— K 


Tabular Data “Critical Areas” Data Map Data i Tabular Data “Critical Areas” Data Map Data 

Plunder Violence Plunder Violence Plunder Violence . Plunder Violence Plunder Violence Plunder Violence 
Hsinchu prefecture g Yuanlin — 5 — — — 2 
Taoyuan 1 5 — 7 2 4 ; Beidou l 3 — 8 1 4 
Jhongli l l — 4 1 2 Jhushan — — — l — l 
Dasi ] 2 — 4 2 2 ; Other 2 2 — — — — 
Hsinchu 3 2 — 6 4 6 Subtotals 6 31 l 3] 5 33 
Hsinchu City 1 — — 1 1 — : Combined Totals 37 32 38 
Jhudong 5 2 2 5 5 2 : Tainan prefecture 
Jhunan — 3 — 3 — 6 i Douliou — — — l — — 
Miaoli — 3 — 5 — 3 ; Huwei — 1 3 2 — 2 
Dahu — — — 2 — — $ Chiayi 4 2 4 3 4 5 
Other 2 — — — — — Beigang — 8 4 10 — 8 
Subtotals 14 18 2 37 15 25 Sinying — 5 5 1 — 6 
Combined Totals 32 39 40 Chiayi City — — 2 — — 1 [?] 
Hualien administrative area Dongshih2 — 3 2 7 — 5 
Hualien City — 1 — — — l Zengwun — 8 5 5 — 10 
Subtotals — 1 — — — 1 Beimen — 3 — 8 — 3 
Combined Totals 1 0 l | Sinhua 4 6 1 — 5 9 
Taichung prefecture Sinfong 2 6 4 1 4 8 
Dongshih4 — — — 1 — — Tainan City 2 2 4 l l 2 
Fongyuan — 2 — 1 — 2 Other l l — — — — 
Dajia — 12 — 5 — 14 | Subtotals 13 45 34 39 14 59 
Nenggao -= — l 2 — l | Combined Totals 58 73 73 
Datun — 2 — 1 — 2 | Taitung administrative area 
Taichung City 1 — — 3 2 — | Taitung — 1 — — 1 l 
Changhua — 3 — 9 — 5 Subtotals — 1 — — 1 l 
Nantou 2 2 — — 2 2 Combined Totals 1 0 2 
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TABLE 16.2 (continued) 


Tabular Data “Critical Areas” Data Map Data 


Plunder Violence Plunder Violence Plunder Violence 


Kaohsiung prefecture 


Cishan 8 1 1 — 7 2 
Pingtung — l — 2 _ 2 
Gangshan 4 2 — — 4 9 
Yuan{Gang?]shan — — — 12 — — 
Kaohsiung City 6 — — 7 9 8 
Pingtung City 2 l — — 2 2 
Fongshan 5 2 — 6 6 12 
Chaojhou 2 — — l 2 2 
Donggong 2 2 — — 5 4 
Hengchun 4 — — — 7 2 
Other 2 — — — — — 
Subtotals 35 9 l 28 42 43 
Combined Totals 44 29 85 


Penghu administrative area 


Penghu 3 


Subtotal 3 1 — — 3 3 


Combined Totals 4 0 6 


All Prefectures/Areas 


Combined Totals 240 242 318 


Sources: 
Tabular data: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjé boppatsu o yosð shieru chi-iki ni okeru joho,” [October 1945). 
“Critical areas”: Taiwan Sotokufu, Keimukyoku, “S6j6 boppatsu no kanései aru chi-iki ni kan suru joho,” Novem- 
ber 1945. 

Map: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Kid no hassei jiken yori nitaru funjo boppatsu kandsei chi-iki gaikenzu,” 
[October 1945]. 
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sults significantly. The question stands: “Why did more incidents of violence and 
theft occur in some areas than in others?” 

There are also some startling numbers in each of the data sets that require some 
explanation. For instance, in the “critical areas” data (see table 16.2), the authori- 
ties recorded twenty-five incidents of violence against public officials in Taipei 
City north.™ That number exceeds the total amount of disorder for any other city 
or district in the data samples (see table 16.1). Although this figure is not consis- 
tent with the map data for Taipei City (which may reflect more complete regional 
reporting) or the tabular data, I can find no reason to discard it without some ex- 
planation (though I do want to register some tentative suspicion). However, even 
if this figure for Taipei City north in the “critical areas” report is a clerical error, 
the same cannot be said for Tainan prefecture. In all three data samples, Tainan 
ranks first (or second in the “critical areas” data if Taipei City north figures are 
accurate) in incidents of violence committed against officials and police officers. 
Why would either region be so prone to violence against public officials? The 
statistics themselves provide us with no immediate answer; for that we will have 
to turn to other sources. 

Finally, another figure that requires some explanation is the number recorded 
for collective plunder in Kaohsiung prefecture in two data sets (see table 16.2). I 
suspect that these unusual numbers of incidents (35 and 42) may simply reflect 
the concentration of military facilities in this southern prefecture rather than any 
“southern Taiwanese” predilection for collective plunder. 


Chronological Analysis 


Unfortunately, my efforts to discover some pattern in the temporal arrangement 
of the incidents of disorder provided me with very few insights (see table 16.3). 
In part, the data for violent attacks begins later than the information on thefts. 
In addition, the fluctuation in number of incidents from day to day during the 
peaks of social disorder are quite difficult to interpret. One overall impression is 
clear: mid-September was a difficult period of time for those in law enforcement. 
On September 15, nineteen incidents of mass plunder and assaults upon police 
and public officials were reported by the colonial law enforcement authorities, 
and figures for September 17 and 18 are also unusually high. A second peak was 
experienced about ten days later (on the 24th and 2sth), and the early days of 
October were relatively unstable. All other periods pale in comparison. 
However, | suggest that we treat these numbers with some caution. The total 
number of nineteen incidents recorded on September 15 is not, in retrospect, 
surprising to me (though I wish I had data on the incidence of social conflicts 
for tense periods during 1941-1945 with which to compare these late 1945 fig- 
ures). Ten attempts to steal military provisions, together with seven attacks on 
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TABLE 16.3 Chronological Analysis of Incidents of Violence and Plunder TABLE 16.3 (continued) 
Violence ; Violence 
Violence Against i Violence Against 
Mass Against Police Mass Against Police 
Date Plunder Officials Officers Total Date Plunder Officials Officers Total 
August 1945 25th 2 7 3 12 
27th l — — 1 26th 5 1 l 7 
28th l — — 1 27th 1 2 5 8 
September 1945 28th ] 3 5 9 
4th l — — l 29th 2 1 l 4 
5th l — — 1 30th — 1 2 3 
6th 2 — — 2 October 1945 
7th 1 — l 2 lst 2 — 2 4 
8th 3 — — 3 2nd 2 2 l 5 
9th l — 1 2 3rd 2 3 5 10 
10th 6 — 1 7 4th l 3 1 5 
Mth 2 — 3 5 Sth 4 2 4 10 
12th 5 — 3 8 6th — — l 1 
13th 7 — l 8 7th — 1 a l 
14th — 2 1 3 8th — 1 — 1 
15th 10 7 2 19 9th l — l 2 
16th — — 5 5 : 10th 1 l ji 3 
17th 13 1 l 15 llth 2 2 2 6 
18th 6 3 4 13 12th l _ 3 4 
19th 5 1 — 6 13th — 1 4 5 
20th — 5 5 10 14th — 1 — 1 
2Ist 1 4 1 6 Source: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjō boppatsu o yosō shieru chi-iki ni okeru jah,” [October 1945]. 
22nd l 3 — 4 
23rd 1 3 3 7 
24th l 5 5 11 
| 
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public officials and two incidents of violence against patrolmen, do not comprise 
an island-wide movement to overthrow the colonial government. Furthermore, 
although total incidents for September 17 and 18 are comparatively high, (at- 
tempted) thefts of military provisions seem to account for these peaks; violence 
against officials and the police rose later in the month (on the 2oth, 24th, and 
25th). In all honesty, I suspect that the chronological analysis merely tells us that 
it took about a month for the authority of the colonial police force to wear thin. 
However, these figures also support my contention that as late as the middle of 
October (before any of Chen Yi’s troops had arrived), the colonial government 
was still in control. 

Having made those very general claims, though, | want to register some skepti- 
cism with these explanations. All data is limited, and this chronological data is no 
exception. One hopes that limited data can still tell us something about change 
over time. While change in this case may merely be that associated with admin- 
istrative stability and control capabilities (i-e., the degree to which local police 
stations are able to record and respond to acts of civil disorder), change might also 
be found in the incidence of civilian resistance against the colonial regime. Simi- 
lar events, or shifts in civilian (or official) attitudes, may have had an impact on 
both types of change. However, at this point in my research I cannot yet pinpoint 
the specific (potential) events in the mid- and late September history of immedi- 
ate postsurrender Taiwan that would give me a clearer explanation for the trends 
I see in this chronological analysis of civilian disorder.” 


Perpetrator Numbers 


Most of my in-depth quantitative analysis in this paper is based on the textual 
record of immediate postsurrender conflict compiled by the military police in 
mid-October — what I have called the data set in tabular form, or “tabular data.” * 
Although this source is relatively precise when recording the ethnicity and num- 
ber of victims, it is less accurate in regard to incident perpetrators. For example, 
fewer than one-third of the ninety-six incidents of collective theft (or “mass plun- 
der”) give precise information on the number of perpetrators (see table 16.4). The 
term “villagers” is employed for fifty-two of these incidents, and no information is 
given for an additional seventeen cases.’ Reports on violent attacks are relatively 
more useful in this regard, but a substantial number of these records employ the 
term “several” or “many” rather than specifying the exact number of people in- 
volved. One can hardly blame the compiler for this flaw in the data. I mention 
it here merely to call attention to the uneven quality of the information being 
analyzed. 

What do we learn from the statistics on perpetrators? First of all, it appears that 
a substantial number of the violent encounters were initiated by individuals or 
small groups. More than one-half of the violent attacks on public officials were 
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TABLE 16.4 Analysis of Numbers of Perpetrators 
ee 
Incidents of Mass Incidents of Incidents of 


Number/Types Plunder of Violence Toward Violence Toward 
of Perpetrators Military Materiel Officials Police Officers 
“Villagers” 52 — — 

I — 20 14 
2-5 3 14 13 
6-10 1 2 7 
“Several” 7 11 19 
“Many” l — 5 
11-19 1 2 7 
20-49 2 3 3 
“Several 10s” l — 2 
50-99 2 4 2 
100-150 7 4 1 
200 l 4 3 
500 l — — 
600--700 — — 1 
“Several hundreds” — l — 
1,500-1,600 — — 1 
Unknown 17 — l 
Total 96 65 79 


Source: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjō boppatsu o yosd shieru chi-iki ni okeru joho,” [October 1945]. 


committed by single individuals or groups of individuals fewer than five. If “sev- 
eral” refers to more than three and fewer than ten individuals, then attacks on 
policemen reveal the same type of pattern. I suspect that this is also true for the 
thefts of military provisions. However, one cannot end discussion here. The tabu- 
lar data clearly states that twenty-four of these events (nine cases of mass plun- 
der, nine instances of violence against public officials, and six attacks on police 
officers) involved a crowd of more than one hundred people. Within the history 
of social grievance in ‘Taiwan, whether colonial or postwar periods, this level of 
large-scale action is astounding. 
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In order to understand these large-scale incidents as an extraordinary type of 
collective theft or violent attack, I looked for patterns among the twenty-four in- 
stances of crowd behavior. First of all, regional concentration was readily appar- 
ent: nine cases occurred in Kaohsiung prefecture, while ten others erupted in 
Tainan prefecture. On the other hand, I found no significant temporal bunching, 
in part because of the small total number of events for any single date. Recorded 
causes were more useful than date of occurrence in understanding who had been 
involved in these large-scale incidents. Police authorities provided causal argu- 
ments for none of the incidents of large-scale plunder, but of the remaining six- 
teen incidents of large-scale disorder, five involved conflicts over goods provision- 
ing. In addition, information on thirteen of the large-scale incidents is sufficient 
to trace the “development” of an event. (In other words, the original recorder en- 
visioned a violent event developing over time.) Though no “pattern” of protest or 
rioting emerges, it is significant that in ten of these incidents, specific conflicts, 
protests, or demands concentrated the crowd together and focused their atten- 
tion on a particular (group of) victim(s). Banners articulating demands (or “re- 
quests”) were associated with two of these incidents. 


Victim Ethnicity Analysis 


At least one-third (and probably far more) of the officials and two-thirds of the 
police officers cited as victims in these incidents of violence were labeled “Is- 
lander” or “Taiwanese” by the compiler of the report (see table 16.5). Although we 
will want to consider the complex meaning of the term “Taiwanese” in this late 
colonial context, the phenomenon it attempts to distinguish in the report is espe- 
cially interesting, and suggests several types of questions: Is this unlawful behavior 
grass-roots condemnation of the Taiwanese collaboration with the colonial state? 
Would an organizational analysis of local police forces and local government 
offices prove, on the contrary, that these acts only represent dislike for colonial 
rule per se at an important transition period in the political history of the island? 
In other words, is it more likely that lower levels of the police and governmental 
bureaucracies were manned by “Islander” or “Taiwanese,” and therefore any post- 
surrender violent encounters that occurred would necessarily involve a greater 
percentage of “Islanders”/“Taiwanese”? Do the labels (and the actions that they 
attempt to record) challenge the goals and the stated claims of the kominka move- 
ment in a fundamental way? These and other questions are addressed below. 


Analysis of Victims’ Official Positions 


Nearly all of the victims in attacks on police officers were patrolmen in direct 
contact with the local populace, though in some of the large-scale group pro- 
tests that took place at the local police station, the police officer in charge was 
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TABLE 16.5 Victim Ethnicity Analysis 


Incidents of Violence Incidents of Violence 
Victim Ethnicity Toward Officials Toward Police Officers 
“Islander” or “Taiwanese” 26 53 
“Japanese” 2 17 
“Japanese and Taiwanese, one each” — 2 
Unknown 37 7 
Total 65 79 


Source: (Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjo boppatsu o yos6 shieru chi-iki ni okeru jöh,” [October 1945]. 


occasionally the target of attack. In contrast, violence toward public officials tar- 
geted a broader spectrum of local authorities, so a statistical analysis of this data 
presents additional information about these encounters (see table 16.6). 

Three types of government services involve the majority of official victims: a) 
the staff of local government offices; b) officials involved in labor mobilization 
work (whether for air defense, general mobilization, or specific labor provision- 
ing); and c) officials affliated with agricultural affairs or the local agricultural 
association. In local areas these three entities (all interrelated) initiated and man- 
aged many of the demands made by the colonial government on the rural popu- 
lace. Therefore, their presence on the roster of victims is not surprising. However, 
it does raise (for me) some more specific questions about late wartime governance 
and postsurrender assessment of colonial control: Do these acts of violence prove 
that late wartime mobilization of goods and labor at the local level was unrea- 
sonably harsh? (And can this proof of harsh rule be projected back earlier than 
1945 or 1944?) In the execution of local governance, did town and village officials 
play a larger role in the active requisitioning of labor and goods than local patrol- 
men? Were these demands on rural resources the most important act of colonial 
government and therefore far more likely to cause enmity than other aspects of 
colonialism? 


Stated Explanations for Incidents of Violence 


Some tentative answers to the above questions can be found in the next set of 
figures (table 16.7). This list of motives for attacks upon officials and patrolmen 
corroborates some of my conclusions— namely, the wartime provisioning of labor 
and goods, as well as inequities in the requisition and assessment of these provi- 
sions and services, was a matter of contention between local communities and 
colonial authorities, and resulted in violent retribution in the fall of 1945. More 
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TABLE 16.6 Victims’ Official Position Analysis 


Victim’s Official Position/Role Number of Incidents Against 


Government office staff 20 
General affairs 1 
Police station l 
Mobilization 8 
Provisioning of labor 2 
Air defense 4 
Provisioning of goods 1 
Rationing of goods l 
Agricultural affairs 10 
Industrial affairs 6 
Animal husbandry affairs 1 
Education related 2 
Railway 2 
Unknown or uncertain 6 
Total 65 


Source: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjo boppatsu o yoso shieru chi-iki ni okeru joh6,” [October 1945). 


than half of the military police report’s explanations for violent behavior directed 
toward public officials are related to this type of disagreement. Immediate con- 
flicts, personal enmity, or revenge for prior arrests comprise a much smaller per- 
centage of the explanations cited by military police intelligence. 

Violence against police officers is not so easily explained. “Immediate con- 
flicts” [my term; see note to table 16.7] comprise a larger number of the stated ex- 
planations here, and revenge for prior arrests or confiscation of gambling monies 
is as prominent a motive in this listing as the discontent over the requisition- 
ing of goods. Although the large number of unknown or unstated causes pre- 
cludes a stronger argument at this point, the list of stated causes suggests that 
postsurrender violence against the police was motivated differently from assaults 
on public officials. 

Finally, let me say a word about police responses, based on the information 
found in the tabular data set, which is limited primarily to thefts (see table 16.8). 
First, it is important to remember that more than half of the thefts were still 
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TABLE 16.7 Stated Causes for Incidents of Violence 


Stated Source of Discontent Resulting Number 
Leading to Violence of Incidents 
Against officials 

Conflicts over the provisioning of labor 7 
Conflicts over labor mobilization 4 
Demanding labor wages 1 
Conflicts over air defense duties l 
Quota inequities (goods, labor, etc.) 6 
Conflicts over provisioning of grains and goods 8 
Demanding retum of provisions (rice, eggs, etc.) 5 
Demanding rice l 
Taxes and fees 3 
Rationing inequities 2 
Fertilizer distribution l 
Iron recycling 1 
Previous arrests (or reporting leading to arrest) 4 
Personal emnity 4 
Improper official attitude 2 
Official wrongdoing 2 
Unknown or not specific 13 
Total number of incidents 65 
Against police officers 

Immediate conflict(*) 16 
Previous arrest (or reporting leading to arrest) 6 
Previous confiscation of goods or money 3 
[Excessive] control of provisioning (grain, etc.) 8 
Improper officer behavior 2 


Fertilizer problem 
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TABLE 16.7 (continued) 


Stated Source of Discontent Resulting Number 
Leading to Violence of Incidents 
Wages inappropriate for labor given 1 

General discontent with officer’s regular duties 4 

Unknown or not specific 38 

Total number of incidents 79 


* Note: “Immediate conflicts” include: collecting information (2); arresting illegal slaughter (2); arresting illegal 
fishing (2); arresting illegal business transactions (2); arresting theft (1); arresting illegal gambling (1); arresting 
illegal tree cutting (1); interrupt fighting (1); labor pressing (1); over foodstuff (1); other (2). 


Source: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjo boppatsu o yosd shieru chi-iki ni okeru jöh” [October 1945}. 


under investigation when the report was compiled. This suggests that either the 
authorities (police, military police, and local base security forces) were reluctant 
to pursue any vigorous investigation of these thefts of military property or their 
ability to investigate had been severely hampered —for any number of reasons. 
Nevertheless, the data in this table does indicate that sentries were still protect- 
ing military supplies at some facilities and that different types of policing forces 
were working together in order to minimize the loss of goods to “mass plunder.” 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A report on “critical areas” where trouble was most likely to occur, compiled in 
November 1945 by the police bureau, singled out twelve districts and provided 
the relevant statistics for assaults, organized plundering, and other disturbances 
in each (see table 16.9). 

A comparison of these results with the three data sources cited in the first sec- 
tion of this essay reveals some interesting discrepancies. Table 16.10 lists, based 
on total disturbances alone, the top ten areas where trouble was most likely to 
occur. It’s surprising that there is so little overlap between this set of three rank- 
ings and the “critical areas” in the November report (table 16.9). 

Furthermore, it is important to note that in the descriptive analysis of “criti- 
cal areas” in the November report the investigator did not cite quantitative data 
to support his list of twelve hotspots. Instead, he presented a historical argument: 
chronicles of early-20th-century resistance to Japanese rule had provided him 
with answers to the present dilemma. In the November report, the descriptions 
of each region and its “characteristic disorder” follow the same general narrative 
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TABLE 16.8 Police or Military Responses to Plunder Incidents 


Response Plunder Incidents 
Sentry discovered perpetrators, challenged them; they fled 2 

Sentry fired weapon, and perpetrators fled l 

Sentry fired weapon, and some perpetrators were arrested l 

Criminals discovered/confirmed (and arrested), and materials recovered 5 

Some criminals arrested and some materials recovered; rest being 5 
investigated 

[Criminals] questioned, reprimanded, (forced to write an apology), released; 3 


goods returned 


Criminals reported (and arrested) and matter under investigation 1 
Criminals reported (and/or arrested) by military police; under investigation 2 
by the police 

All goods recovered 1 
Most goods recovered l 
Military detachment ordered to be more vigilant l 
Being investigated 58 
Being investigated by military police with assistance from police l 
Being investigated with assistance from military police 3 
Being investigated with assistance from military detachment 6 
Response unknown 3 
Total number of incidents 96 


Source: [Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu], “Funjo boppatsu o yosō shieru chi-iki ni okeru jöhð” [October 1945]. 


structure: Early colonial-era banditry (which included attacks on government 
offices and seizures of army materials) was suppressed by the Japanese military 
and police, without completely destroying anti-Japanese sentiment. For various 
reasons, cultural development in the region did not keep pace with other areas of 
the island, and lawless elements continued to exist. Consequently, in 1945, when 
the political situation began to change, local villagers believed the anti-Japanese 
propaganda of former bandits, who incited their followers to resist the colonial 
government. The author of the report literally took the history of region-specific 
social unrest in the early years of the colonial period as a mirror for predicting 
which areas would experience anti-Japanese disturbances in the fall of 1945. 
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TABLE 16.9 Police Bureau Summary of “Critical Areas” (November 1945) 


Incidents 
of Violence 
Against State Organized Other 
District and Officials Plundering Disturbances Total 
Beigang 10 4 — 14 
Sinchuang 6 3 — 9 
Dongshih2 7 2 — 9 
Beidou 6 — 2 8 
Jhudong 5 2 — 7 
Fongshan 6 — — 6 
Miaoli 4 — 1 5 
Keelung 2 — 1 3 
Sinhua — l — 1 
Dajia — “Many” yes “Many” 
Cishan — “Many” — “Many” 


Jhushan — — — — 


There were also other interpretations in 1945. Three interim police reports” 
and contemporary elite observers’* explained these popular acts of violence and 
plunder differently. Most describe (or assume) a foundational Taiwanese hatred 
for Japanese rule, though official accounts are ambivalent about the truth or 
power of these islander emotions. In the August and September police bureau 
reports, “Han Chinese nationalism” served as an equivalent term to classify one 
type of islander motive. However, careful attention to context and underlying as- 
sumptions reveals an important shade of difference among these various expla- 
nations. Police spokesmen inferred that news from China (or from Nationalist 
Chinese representatives in Taiwan in early September) drove a wedge between 
the Taiwanese and the Japanese; the changing situation and elite islander activ- 
ism facilitated this distancing action. In contrast, elite Taiwanese observers, in 
particular those from the more conservative Nationalist camp, tended to describe 
this action as more of an awakening, in response to new circumstances and new 
potentialities. However, all contemporary observers agreed that popular char- 
acteristics were essential to the understanding of postsurrender developments. 
Police analysts depicted a Taiwanese propensity to look out for themselves, while 
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TABLE 16.10 Likely Troublespots Identified by Data Sets 


“Critical Areas” 


Tabular Data Data Map Data 
Wunshan district (17) Taipei City north (25) Wunshan district (23) 
Dajia district (12)* Wunshan district (14) Fongshan district (18) 
Sinhua district (10)* Beigang district (14)* Kaohsiung City (17) 
Keelung district (9) Haishan district (13) Dajia district (14)* 
Haishan district (9) Yuan[Gang?]shan (12) Sinhua district (14)* 
Cishan district (9)* Zengwun district (10) Gangshan district (13) 
Cising district (8) Sinhuang district (9)* Sinfong district (12) 
Beigang district (8)” Changhua district (9) Hsinchu district (10) 
Zengwun district (8) Dongshih2 district (9)* Zengwun district (10) 
Sinfong district (8) Beidou district (8)* Haishan district (9) 
Beimen district (8) Chiayi district (9) 
Cishan district (9)* 
Donggang district (9) 
Hengchun district (9) 


* Areas included in November 1945 predictions (table 16.9). 


elite Taiwanese observers across the political spectrum cited cultural and social 
backwardness of their lower-class brethren to explain acts of popular violence and 
plunder. Finally, whenever nationalism and cultural (or class) traits were nec- 
essary but insufficient explanations for disorder, official reporters tended to rely 
on the explanatory power of a rapidly changing situation: With each incidence 
of assault or theft, a spiraling circle of popular doubt in police abilities and the 
consequent decline in police effectiveness ensured the ultimate inability of a for- 
merly powerful police force to control popular violence and plunder. 


MY ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION: 
CONCLUSIONS IN BRIEF 


In the following two sections, I wish to present an alternative set of explanations 
for the tens and hundreds of conflicts from late August to mid-October 1945 that 
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are recorded in postsurrender police reports. In brief, my argument consists of 
the following points: 


1. Beginning in 1944, the colonial authorities made increasing demands upon 
local goods, possessions, and labor to meet the needs of the Japanese imperial 
military as it began to lose the Pacific War. By late 1945, these demands had 
taken a serious toll on the resources and personal well-being of the average 
Taiwanese. 

2. A rapidly changing situation immediately following the announcement of Ja- 
pan’s surrender in August provided a fertile context for innovative actions in 
citizen-police-official encounters. Stable parameters in these relationships were 
very difficult to gauge — by all parties. 

3. Despite variations in practices and differences of effectiveness, police officers 
and local government officials continued their attempts to maintain social order 
and (where possible) to carry out many of their official duties. The data pre- 
sented in the October 1945 military police report documents those official 
actions. 

4. Ido not consider elite Taiwanese activism to be the dominant storyline of this 
postsurrender drama. The record of elite activities tells us that their political 
maneuvering and competition during the months of August, September, and 
October resembled the activism of the pre-1937 period. 

5. Finally, subaltern voices (and behavior) suggest that the postsurrender civilian 
actions documented in the police bureau’s “crime report” were a direct response 
to the wartime demands of the colonial state. From this perspective, these de- 
mands for various kinds of restitution and reimbursement were not crimes; and 


most were not motivated by the nationalism promoted by elite activists. 


PROBING CONTEXTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


Although I am unable to provide a comprehensive summary of late wartime de- 
mands for ‘Taiwanese goods and labor, and the means by which those demands 
were met, perhaps I can suggest an outline of that rather complex and (to most 
of us) unclear history. 


Increased Demands 


All official sources indicate that local police and officials mobilized more provi- 
sions and labor in the last two years of the war than they had previously. To orga- 
nize this increased exploitation, the colonial authorities made several changes in 
their hierarchy. In December 1943 the government-general established citizens 
mobilization departments and sections in prefectural, administrative-area, and 
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district levels of government. In all towns and settlements, the authorities created 
a new specialized position to manage these mobilization affairs.” 

After April 1944 there was a much greater need for local labor resources to 
construct additional military facilities (e.g., airfields, military roads). New 
government-general directives (first in July 1944 and then again in February 1945) 
mandated greater mobilization of local labor and established new organizations 
at all levels of government to control and manage these new resources effi- 
ciently.’* Most of this mobilizing was organized by local police and the officials 
of town government offices." 

In most (but not all) areas of the colony, the Japanese surrender in August 
1945 brought an end to much of this wartime construction work. Mobilized 
work units were disbanded and returned home. Although colonial officials rec- 
ognized the need for immediate reconstruction work, they were hesitant to orga- 
nize this activity.” The tabular data in the October military police report does 
suggest, however, that labor mobilization did continue in a few outlying towns 
and settlements. 

The memoirs of one colonial official, Morita Shunsuke, remind us that one 
of the more important matters facing the colonial state in August 1945 was reim- 
bursing these mobilized laborers for unpaid wartime wages." Morita sought to 
resolve the issue of unpaid wages before the Chinese authorities arrived. How- 
ever, his attempt to obtain workers’ confirmation of the daily wage for this war- 
time work backfired when his selected workers’ representatives refused to accept 
the figure of 80 cash per day, which was the amount specified in the original state 
budget. Morita tells us why: Although (he contends, but I doubt, that) local gov- 
ernments had paid for the daily meals of laborers during the war, the black market 
rate for labor substitutes was as high as 2 yen per day. Thus, even Morita knew 
that 80 cash per day was an improper reimbursement in the minds of those who 
had loaned their labor to the state. 


Greater Control 


Most research on the wartime years has focused on the kominka movement or 
the training of Taiwanese youth (both men and women) for service in the mili- 
tary.?? We know very little about the actual work of kémin hokokai activities in 
local areas, in particular during the last two years of the war. Without more de- 
tailed research on this activity, it’s impossible for me to elaborate on the impact 
of these institutions and their activities on civilians in the postsurrender drama 
that I’m narrating. 

Likewise, we also need more detailed studies of the day-to-day disciplining of 
local police forces as they attempted to mobilize increasingly more goods and 
labor to meet the needs of the Japanese military in 1945. The economic police 
force was a product of the war, initiated in 1938 and then institutionalized in 1940 
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when economic police divisions and departments were established in all prefec- 
tures and administrative areas. One indication of their duties would be the statis- 
tics on “economic crimes” committed in 1944.” This source also gives us an in- 
dication of the major areas of conflict between populace and police. The highest 
number of crimes in this listing is for violations of the price-control regulations, 
but the next three or four major types of crimes on this list are all directly related 
to the postsurrender activities I’ve been discussing: violations of the regulations 
on pork rationing and hide rationing (related to illegal slaughter of livestock); and 
violations of regulations controlling the storage of unhulled rice and the rationing 
of rice and other grains (related to conflicts over provisioning, quota inequities, 
and grain rationing). 


Japanese Officials and Elite Taiwanese as Participants 


According to the August 1945 police reports, policing strategies were revised in 
that month on order to shift their primary focus to the maintenance of law and 
order; chaos prevention and maintaining basic living conditions were given the 
highest priorities. The central police bureau strengthened the work of special 
policing corps even as it encouraged the efforts of local police stations and ordered 
more frequent patrols. Local police chiefs were required to collect more intelli- 
gence on potential ideological and economic problems and report such informa- 
tion more rapidly to police headquarters. Police officers were instructed to avoid 
actions that might induce conflicts between Taiwanese and Japanese. It is likely 
that these changes in policy and practice had some impact on subsequent en- 
counters between police officers and local islanders. 

The story that I and others have previously told of these interactions between 
colonial officials and civilians has focused primarily upon the activities of a small 
group of well-known cultural and political elites, though several businessmen and 
a few professionals have played significant roles in some of our tales.?4 Depend- 
ing on the particular subject of research, historians have highlighted the machi- 
nations of pro-independence forces, the meetings of welcoming committees and 
their chairman, or the public rallies in late September and October that brought 
elite activists directly in contact with a broader segment of the (primarily) urban 
populace. Students and youth play a strong supporting role in these historical 
dramas. In some accounts they take responsibility for social control, garbage col- 
lection, and cultural censorship as early as late September. Yet youth deference 
to welcoming committee chairmen or the newly designated leaders of the “Three 
Peoples Principles Youth Corps” is repeated in many a memoir and biography. 

More recent accounts help us understand the political maneuvering and com- 
petitive rivalries of all these groups and individuals, as well as the high stakes that 
such political battles involved. However, as | am attempting to argue in this essay, 
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our histories have not explained the data on violent assaults and the plundering 
of military goods. 


INTERPRETING SUBALTERN STATEMENTS 


More than half the incidents of violence against local officials mentioned in this 
data involve some type of conflict over wartime provisioning, rationing, or the 
taxing of goods and services (see table 16.7). The statistics on violence committed 
against police officers are more difficult to interpret. Stated causes are not re- 
corded for nearly half of these “crimes.” Of the remainder (41 incidents), only 
13 incidents are specifically related to conflicts over provisioning, while 16 of the 
incidents involve more immediate conflicts between civilians and policemen. 
However, I wish to suggest that these numbers are also significant. The relatively 
higher incidence of immediate conflicts between police and civilians demon- 
strates that colonial police continued to perform their official duties, a strategy 
that may have placed them right in harm’s way. 


Multiple Cases in One Area 


New insight may also be found by exploring the multiple instances of crime in 
a single town or settlement. Only nine such multiple-incident sites can be de- 
tected in the tabular data. (Surprisingly, the map data is much less precise in this 
regard.) Three incidents of theft in Yuehmei village, Cishan district, suggest that 
the military was dispersing its stored provisions away from military bases in the 
latter months of the war, and this may have confused the issue of ownership in 
villagers’ minds. In addition, thefts of building materials near Hu-hsi-chuang in 
Penghu involved coastal encampments already abandoned by the Japanese navy 
in mid-September. And the so-called thefts at Man-chou settlement in Heng- 
chun district were in fact only attempts; vigilant military guards prevented any 
loss of property, but we might also note that villagers attempted more than once 
to pilfer military supplies. 

Multiple cases of violent assaults are not especially revealing. On September 
24, in Hua-X settlement, Changhua district, the same thirty villagers apparently 
beat up more than ten officials in two separate incidents. Here the stated cause 
for the violence was declared to be civilian discontent with the high-handed atti- 
tude and behavior of local officials. The record of the late September and early 
October assaults in Dongshih settlement, Sinhua district, is decidedly more help- 
ful because it shows an escalation of violence over the period of a week, as well 
as a strong degree of discontent. Approximately thirty Taiwanese assaulted an on- 
duty Taiwanese policeman on September 30. The same day, several Taiwanese 
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injured a Taiwanese policeman who was attempting to check the household reg- 
istry data in the settlement. Whether the same policeman was involved in both 
conflicts is impossible to determine, but it’s important to note that both assaults 
occurred away from government offices. 

In contrast, on October 4 approximately two hundred villagers surrounded 
the police station in Dongshih settlement and demanded that the police chief 
return the fines and money that he had confiscated when he arrested suspected 
gamblers. This incident either was unresolved on that day or stimulated other 
recollections. The following day, several tens of villagers surrounded the station 
again in an attempt to force the police chief to apologize for his excessive zeal in 
the control of commercial transactions in the past. That the military police was 
called in to deal with the latter incident suggests to me that local authorities had 
to admit their weaknesses in the face of repeated villager demands. 


Subaltern Demands or Threats 


Finally, I turn to subaltern demands themselves. Like the rumors embedded in 
newspaper reports, the occasional demands, threats, or challenges that have been 
recorded in Japanese police reports can assist us in comprehending the complexi- 
ties of subaltern motives. In this instance, the statements are few and the messages 
cannot be taken as verbatim or complete quotes. Nevertheless, I employ them to 
reiterate claims made by subaltern actions. 

A single statement in a police report articulated a Nationalist claim, and would 
seem to confirm all the myths about postsurrender civilian-official conflict we 
have read in other accounts of the period. On September 9, when a solitary Japa- 
nese patrolman tried to curtail the work of five Taiwanese who were cutting trees 
from a windbreak (in Anting settlement, Sinhua district), the accused responded: 
“Taiwan is not Japan’s land. Why are you stopping us?” This is the only statement 
in the report that articulates this fandamental Taiwan vs. Japan difference. 

Three of the eleven quotes demonstrate the utility of shouting a threat in a con- 
flict situation. For example, pressing Donggang residents to join an announced 
work corps must have been dangerous business for the patrolman that five men 
threatened to destroy in early October. However, the swift dispersal of the five 
islanders, without any violent action taking place, attests the power of police au- 
thority even at this late date. On the other hand, the threat “I will kill this pitiful 
policeman who is all alone” (October 13, Chi-lung) reminds us of the insecurity 
of patrolmen and the increasing likelihood that they would abandon their out- 
of-office duties. 

The rest of these recorded statements confirm the story that I have been try- 
ing to tell in this essay. Representing assaults or public protests that occurred 
between September 16 and October 11, these seven statements register a) vehe- 
ment protests against the scale and inequity of wartime provisioning assessments; 
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b) demands for the reimbursement of agricultural goods that were requisitioned 
by the imperial army; c) criticism of repeated attempts at tax collection in the 
postsurrender period; and d) denials of the legitimacy of police attempts to define 
“crimes” (e.g., gambling and illegal slaughter). 

In short, the subaltern message that I have read in police reports and police 
crime statistics does not confirm the Nationalist tale previously told in our histo- 
ries, but rather articulates a far more compelling story of late wartime exploita- 
tion and injustice, one that requires our further attention. 


NOTES 


1. I thank the many friends and colleagues who provided me with valuable feedback on 
earlier versions of this analysis. In December 1996, I first presented some of these findings to 
students in Wu Micha’s graduate symposium at National Taiwan University. Later the next 
year, I discussed revised analyses of this data in two settings: at one of the regular symposia 
of the Institute of Taiwan History at Academia Sinica, and for a group of graduate students at 
Chi Nan University. Several scholars at each of these gatherings suggested additional sources 
to me. In the summer of 2001, I also received much substantive input from scholars gathered 
for the “Symposium for Exchange Between Japanese and Taiwanese Historians of Taiwan,” at 
Ilan, Taiwan. In addition, I’m especially indebted to Wu Micha (for providing copies of Gai- 
mushoo reports and police reports that were “companion volumes” to the reports, maps, and 
tabular data that I found in the U.S. National Archives) and Kondo Masami (for sharing re- 
ports from the thought-control police). Marc Schneiberg, a sociologist at Reed College, also 
gave my statistical analysis a careful specialist’s critique. For all of this assistance and feed- 
back, I am truly grateful. 

2. Yeh Jung-chung 1985: 283. 

3. Taiwan Sotokufu, Keimukyoku, November 1945. 

4. For example, Chen Tsui-lien 1994, 1995. 

5. See Taiwan Sétokufu, Keimukyoku, November 1945; and Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu, 
[Tabular data], October 1945. 

6. Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu, October 1945. 

7. Taiwan Sotokufu, Keimukyoku, November 1945. 

8. Taiwan Sotokufu, Keimukyoku, November 1945. 

9. Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu, October 1945. 

10. The figure of twenty-seven violent incidents for Taipei City in table 16.2 includes two 
incidents for Taipei City south and twenty-five incidents for Taipei City north. 

11. Marc Schneiberg has even suggested that this evidence provides a “powerful rebuttal 
of the alternative hypotheses for all of [my] data: that these patterns reflect business as usual.” 
For example, the tabular data associates the theft of building materials in Kaohsiung City 
on September 15 with the “dissolution of the commissariat for the headquarters of the Kaoh- 
siung strategic area.” 

12. Source: Taiwan Kempeitai Shireibu, October 1945. 

13. Based on the presentation of information in the data as a whole, I do think this refer- 
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“ 


ence to “villagers” represents a rather small number of people involved in each case of col- 
lective theft or plunder. 

14. The information on responses to assaults in the tabular data set was brief and unitary, 
giving me very little insight into this type of conflict. 

15. Taiwan Sdtokufu, Keimukyoku, August and September 1945. 

16, Yeh 1967; Chen Yi-sung 1994; Wu 1981. 

17. See Taiwan tochi gaiyd and Tsai 1994, 1995. For example, one of Tsai Hui-yii’s infor- 
mants told her that clerks in charge of mobilizing local labor resources were established within 
the local public office in towns and settlements in the Kaohsiung in late wartime. 

18. Taiwan tochi gaiyō. 

19. Tsai 1994, 1995. 

20. Taiwan tōchi gaiyo. 

21. Morita 1979. 

22. For example, Kondo 1996; Li 1997. 

23. Taiwan tochi gaiyō, pp. 111-115. 

24. For example, Chen Tsui-lien 1995; He 1998; Kondo 1996. 
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[17] 
THE NATURE OF MINZOKU TAIWAN AND THE 
CONTEXT IN WHICH IT WAS PUBLISHED 


WU MICHA” 


Minzoku Taiwan RA @¥, a journal in ethnology published during the war, has 
always enjoyed a positive response in both Taiwan and Japan. However, in July 
1996, with the publication of The Fiction and Fact of “Greater East Asian Ethnol- 
ogy” [ARR 2) AER, the Japanese literary critic Kawamura Minato 
JI| 4% contradicted this accepted opinion, generating controversy. 

Kawamura picked up the term “Greater East Asian ethnology” for his book 
title from the transcript of a symposium published in the December 1943 issue 
of Minzoku Taiwan entitled “The construction of Greater East Asian ethnology 
and the mission of Minzoku Taiwan.” In his book Kawamura attempts a retro- 
spective survey of prewar ethnological investigation and research conducted by 
the Japanese in the “Greater East Asia region,” which included Korea #4 f#, Tai- 
wan, the South Pacific, and Manchuria WJ. 

Kawamura’s focus was the written transcript of a symposium convened on Oc- 
tober 17, 1943, in Tokyo at the residence of Yanagita Kunio WMR E, a leading 
scholar in the field of Japanese ethnology at the time. The symposium centered 
on Yanagita Kunio, and the other participants were central figures associated with 
the journal Minzoku Taiwan (Kanaseki Takeo 48 st, Nakamura Akira Hp f} 
#7, and Okada Yuzuru [if] 2) and Yanagita Kunio’s disciple, Hashiura Yasuo tf 
JA 28 He, the editor of the journal Minkan denshé Fe fai (87K. Kawamura borrowed 
the term “Greater East Asian ethnology” from this symposium transcript; he also 
pointed out what Yanagita Kunio was intending with that wartime symposium: 
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To create, in the Greater East Asian region, a “discipline of ethnology” that em- 
ploys the Japanese language to collect, categorize, and analyze [phenomena], 
which shall become the analytical target for comparison and contrast with “Japa- 
nese ethnology.” In other words, what Yanagita Kunio conceptualized was not an 
“ethnology” established in each of these areas that possessed its own autonomous 
set of topics and problematiques. On the contrary, it was a vision of a mode of 
ethnological research that radiated or expanded outward from the center, which 
was Japan. Or better yet, it resembled the organizational chart of a “Japanese eth- 
nology” with a core-periphery network composed of local researchers, teachers, 
and interested amateurs in all of Japan's districts, organized around Yanagita Ku- 
nio’s ethnological research center situated in Tokyo. 


Kawamura argued that the role played by transregional ethnology (i.e., the 
study of ethnology in each region) within the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” as conceived by Yanagita was that of being the hands and feet of “Japa- 
nese ethnology.” None of these regional ethnologies had its own autonomous 
“head.” If one did not adopt a friendly reading of Yanagita’s comments at the 
symposium, he could say that Yanagita hoped [local] ethnologies would play a 
supplementary role. Yanagita did not intend to offer the Taiwanese, Koreans, or 
Manchurians the means for comprehending the self with regard to Japan (i.e., 
the meanings of self-afhrmation and self-realization that were manifest in Japa- 
nese ethnological theories). On the contrary, the ultimate goal of these regional 
ethnologies was merely to measure “how much (ethnological) distance existed 
between them and us Japanese,” and thus Yanagita lacked the perspective of a 
comparative ethnology that would relativize Japanese ethnology.’ 

Using the phrase “Greater East Asian ethnology” appearing in the sympo- 
sium proceedings as a lead-in, Kawamura Minato looked back (from a critical 
and self-reflexive position) on the prewar ethnological investigation and docu- 
mentation carried out by the Japanese in Korea, Taiwan, the South Seas, and 
Manchuria, and sketched for us what can be called a “Greater East Asian Co- 
Prosperity Sphere KE TH” in the realm of ethnological study. One might 
regard Kawamura’s perspective as but one in a series of critical reassessments of 
Yanagita Kunio’s ethnology that have recently appeared in Japan. His view also 
reflects a recent fashionable trend of reconsidering the colonial element in pre- 


war academic investigations.’ 

Kawamura’s critical perspective and analytical context have resulted in an as- 
sessment of Minzoku Taiwan that pays particular attention to the tendencies of 
colonialism and exoticism associated with that journal. Kawamura’s way of inter- 
preting Minzoku Taiwan, which is contrary to previous assessments, attracted the 
attention of those originally affiliated with Minzoku Taiwan. Professor Kokubu 
Naoichi B44} E —,* one of the chief contributors to that journal, immediately 
published a rebuttal as a book review, despite his age of more than ninety years.’ 


Kokubu Naoichi s criticai review made three main claims: the first concerned 
the leader of Minzoku Taiwan, Kanaseki Takeo; the second dealt with the nature 
of the journal; and the third addressed postwar Taiwanese assessments of the jour. 
nal. Kokubu cited the postwar respect that Taiwanese had for Kanaseki Takeo 
as well as Kanaseki’s involvement in international academic circles and his aca. 
demic legacy, to prove that Kanaseki was absolutely not a racist. Kokubu made it 
clear that the reason he and his colleagues from Minzoku Taiwan had conceived 
of the plan to document and investigate Taiwanese folklore in the early 1940s 
was because they had observed that older Taiwanese customs and folklore were 
soon to be destroyed. Minzoku Taiwan did not stoop to the level of becoming an 
exoticizing, colonialist journal. Furthermore, the fact that postwar Taiwanese as- 
sessments of both Minzoku Taiwan and Kanaseki Takeo have been very positive 
readily demonstrates that there was no racial or ethnic prejudice associated with 
the Minzoku Taiwan movement. 

Kokubu Naoichi’s view is consistent with that found in the postwar memoirs of 
those formerly related to Minzoku Taiwan (no matter whether they are Taiwan- 
ese or Japanese) as well as with the image of Minzoku Taiwan depicted by most 
postwar scholars of Taiwan’s history. A brief review of that genealogy of postwar 
Taiwanese judgments concerning Minzoku Taiwan follows below. It begins with 
the 1960s. 

In December 1960, when Professor Kanaseki Takeo visited Taiwan to attend 
a medical conference, he accepted an invitation to give a lecture for the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology and Anthropology at Taiwan University.” During his visit, 
Kanaseki reminisced about Minzoku Taiwan in rather general terms at the “Sym- 
posium Welcoming Dr. Kanaseki Takeo,” which had been convened for former 
contributors to Minzoku Taiwan. During the last round of comments made at 
that gathering, one of the originators of Minzoku Taiwan, Huang Deshi HR 
(in 1960 a professor at Taiwan University), had this to say: 


Now as I look back on those earlier years, I note that among the Japanese expatri- 
ates living in Taipei there were two types of people: One was composed of iso- 
lated, self-protecting Japanese, who sought a living only among the Japanese com- 
munity and who did not wish to develop any connections with the outside world. 
The other kind had personal interactions with Taiwanese; they entered into the 
daily lives of the Taiwanese and tried very hard to comprehend that community. 
Of course, Mr. Kanaseki belonged to that second type.” 


In 1966 the journal Taiwan fengwu 4 8/849 (which modeled itself on Min- 
zoku Taiwan, with the English title “Taiwan Folkways”) convened the symposium 
“Research trends in the contemporary study of local Taiwan’ at its tenth anni- 
versary celebration. Nearly all the participants at that event praised the legacy 
of Minzoku Taiwan and hoped that Taiwan fengwu would grow like Minzoku 


Taiwan had. Some speakers also suggested the publication of Chinese-language 
translations of Minzoku Taiwan in future issues of Taiwan fengwu. Summarizing 
the specific characteristics of Minzoku Taiwan, Huang Deshi made the follow- 


ing remarks: 


Perhaps some suspect that because Minzoku Taiwan was edited by Japanese, it 
might therefore have manifested a style of racial prejudice or racial condescension. 
However, as one of the original organizers, I can say (without any reservation what- 
soever) that “This kind of tendency absolutely did not exist.” As noted earlier in 
the symposium, when the journal first appeared, it was subject to severe repression 
and white-eyed attention on the part of the colonial authorities. Furthermore, the 
fact that there were more local Taiwanese than Japanese among Professor Kanaseki 
Takeo's friends provides additional evidence of my claim. One can get a general 
sense of this phenomena from Kanaseki’s loving and protective attitude toward his 
Taiwanese friends, or from Ikeda Toshio jt FH ft #’s (general editor for the jour- 
nal) preference for wearing native clothing, living in Taiwanese-style housing and 


later marrying a local woman, Ms. Huang Fengzi HBAS 


During the war, Yang Yunping t5 27, a literary critic, had taken an attitude of 
disbelief towards Minzoku Taiwan when it was first published. He wrote an essay 
demanding that those affiliated with Minzoku Taiwan must possess love for Tai- 
wan, in addition to their scientific attitude, as they began to research Taiwanese 
folklore and conduct local investigations. However, after the war, Yang (having 
become a professor at Taiwan University) admitted that he had accused his col- 
leagues at Minzoku Taiwan unfairly, owing to his youthful hotheadedness. Yang 
wrote that there was evidence to demonstrate that Minzoku Taiwan did indeed 
address Taiwanese folklore and old customs in a sincere fashion.” 

In 1982 an article by Ikeda Toshio was published posthumously, nearly forty 
years after the appearance of Minzoku Taiwan. As a key member of the Minzoku 
Taiwan circle, Ikeda had taken charge of editing the journal from beginning to 
end. His article, “A folklore journal of Taiwan under colonial rule,” was a kind of 
“Master’s own way” piece, and it is now frequently cited by those who analyze 
Minzoku Taiwan.” Immediately following the death of this major figure from the 
Minzoku Taiwan group in 1981, Taiwan fengwu published a “Special issue com- 
memorating the death of Mr. Ikeda Toshio.” In that publication, Yang Yunping 
expressed the following words of respect for Minzoku Taiwan and Ikeda Toshio 
in his eulogy, “Words of grief for the death of Mr. Ikeda Toshio”: 


The very existence of the monthly journal Minzoku Taiwan represented the Japa- 
nese conscience. Though shameful aspects of Japanese colonial rule are numer- 
ous, Japanese people can cite the existence of this publication as something to be 
proud of. And of those colleagues who planned, edited, and published this jour- 
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nal, the one who devoted the most effort to these affairs was Ikeda Toshio. “Sir, you 
loved Taiwan and you researched her customs and recorded her folk practices. ... 
The history of Taiwan will give you an evaluation with great care and respect. Rest 
very peacefully, Mr. Ikeda Toshio.” ” 


Wang Shilang #438, who interacted with Ikeda Toshio only after the war, made 
the following historical assessment of Ikeda Toshio and Minzoku Taiwan: 


In ‘Taiwan, the emergence of ethnology as an academic discipline occurred only 
recently. Or more simply stated, ethnology was one of those things established only 
at the end of the colonial period. Furthermore, when one is considering that his- 
tory, Minzoku Taiwan should be cited first as making the greatest contribution. As 
for Minzoku Taiwan the journal, ... the person actually responsible for that pub- 
lication was the late Ikeda Toshio. ... In those times he dared to brave the danger 
of “opposing the trend of the times,” as well as the military’s displeasure, to carry 
through the unprecedented act of openly managing this kind of journal. For those 
acts, we have great respect for Ikeda. Fortunately, his efforts were not in vain; this 
journal has become a classic. All who research Taiwan must now cite it as a refer- 
ence. For this alone, the deceased can certainly be very proud. From the perspec- 
tive of Taiwan ethnology, this is a milestone worthy of commemoration.!? 


These commemorative articles written by intellectuals who were at the cen- 
ter of Minzoku Taiwan established the foundation for the postwar evaluation of 
Minzoku Taiwan. Beginning in the 1990s, the judgments of the postwar genera- 
tion of scholars with no personal relationship to the journal also appear to adhere 
completely to the perspectives of those affiliated with the journal.” Thus, it’s no 
surprise that Kawamura Minato’s new view of Minzoku Taiwan appeared quite 
“strange”; it also engendered serious debate.” 

This opposition between the view of Kawamura, on the one hand, and those 
of Kokubu Naoichi and Ikeda Toshio on the other can be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways. Of the two sides, one acts as researcher, while the other has now be- 
come the object of research. From the perspective of an unadorned empiricism, 
the self-descriptions of those being researched (i.e., Kokubu Naoichi and Ikeda 
Toshio) have considerable persuasive power. Furthermore, if one recognizes the 
near unanimous postwar Taiwanese affirmation of Minzoku Taiwan (including 
the views of those who participated in the activities of Minzoku Taiwan during the 
war as well as the postwar assessments of a younger generation of scholars), then 
the perspective of Kokubu Naoichi and Ikeda Toshio could not possibly be false. 
However, why is it that Kawamura Minato has adopted such a different point of 
view? Might Kawamura Minato have engaged in a mis-reading of the journal and 
the historical context in which it was published? 
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WARTIME CONSCIENCE OR 
SUPPORTERS OF WAR? 


Minzoku Taiwan was a monthly magazine whose front cover made a clear refer- 
ence to the journal’s goal of “researching and introducing folklore and customs.” 
It first appeared in July 1941, and despite the scarcity of materials during the war, 
the journal continued to be published until January 1945, printing forty-three 
issues all together. (Recently the reprint edition of the journal included the Feb- 
ruary 1945 issue, which had been readied for publication but not ultimately re- 
leased; it would have been the 44th issue.*) The central figures affiliated with 
the journal were Kanaseki Takeo, a professor of anatomy in the Medical School 
at Taihoku Imperial University 64k% BK 2 2M (also known as Taipei Im- 
perial University), and Ikeda Toshio, from the Taiwan government-general’s In- 
formation Office. Those who wrote for the journal included scholars teaching at 
Taihoku Imperial University, such as political scientist Nakamura Akira and soci- 
ologist Okada Yuzuru; members of the Japanese cultural circle in Taiwan, such 
as woodblock printer Tateishi Tetsuomi 17 4 and photographer Mishima 
Itaru 2518: and several Taiwanese intellectuals. 

Prior to the establishment of the journal, Okada Yuzuru, Sudo Toshiichi 748 
#i|—, and Kanaseki Takeo (all professors at Taihoku Imperial University), along 
with Chen Shaoxin [442 (a Taiwanese research assistant in the Office of Folk- 
lore and Anthropology at Taihoku Imperial University), Huang Deshi (a literary 
critic and Taiwanese graduate from Taihoku Imperial University), and Manzoji 
Ryu #8, drafted and released to the public a signed statement of collec- 
tive intent. The most important part of that public statement is included below: 


The imperial subjectification (kominka ERA) of the islanders (hontojin $ 
A) must be actively promoted. We must note that when compared with an earlier 
situation where there were no policies and no results, the recent forceful promo- 
tion [of kominka] is cause for special excitement. One should welcome the rapid 
destruction of crude customs and corrupt practices of the islanders and be thank- 
ful for the grace of modern culture that the islanders will now receive. However, 
at the same time, old customs devoid of any harm will not escape the fate of being 
sacrificed and destroyed. Though not perhaps the victim of an active man-made 
policy, they cannot possibly avoid the fate of being naturally destroyed in the dis- 
tant months and years to come. 

However, civilized citizens who possess the ability to document and study (such 
customs] have the duty to record and investigate all phenomena. Not only is it the 
duty of our nation’s citizens to document and research the mean customs as mean 
customs and the corrupt practices as corrupt practices. Since our citizens will ex- 
pand the nation’s power toward the south—no matter whether it’s toward south 
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China or toward the South Pacific—the most necessary group and the one with 
the greatest opportunity for promotion is none other than the Chinese race [Shina 


minzoku 278 RI). In order to comprehend them, it is essential that we first 
understand the islanders of Taiwan. Furthermore, our nation’s absolute superiority 
over any other country comes from the fact that it possesses this convenience. 


From this statement of intent, as printed in the inaugural issue of the journal, 
one can ascertain that when Minzoku Taiwan was first published, colleagues af- 
filiated with the journal perceived an impending crisis with regard to the destruc- 
tion about to be wrought upon Taiwanese folklore and old customs, and for that 
reason they hoped to investigate and document it. In the discussions recorded in 
the December 1943 issue of Minzoku Taiwan (i.e., the article specifically cited by 
Kawamura Minato: “The network surrounding Yanagita Kunio: The construc- 
tion of the Greater East Asian ethnology and the mission of Minzoku Taiwan”), 
Kanaseki Takeo provided examples to explain the immediate importance of in- 
vestigating the old customs of Taiwan: 


As for the problem of ancestor worship, originally only a plaque used for sacrifice 
was placed on the altar in the main hall, but now the plaque has been placed to 
the side, and in the exact center of the altar are placed the Shinto paper offer- 
ings from the Grand Shrine of Ise {# 34 ## =. Consequently, the former ancestor 
worship will gradually be diluted and forgotten. Therefore, if we don’t undertake 
this kind of investigation right now, in no time at all there will be no traces of the 
practice. With the continual and rapid imperial subjectification of the island, one 
might say that the investigation of Taiwan folklore is a very pressing matter.!” 


This sense of crisis regarding the imminent destruction of Taiwanese folk cus- 
toms was caused by the imperial subjectification movement (kéminka undo BR 
{ti & ) being promoted by the government-general of Taiwan. The imperial sub- 
jectification movement was an aggressive assimilation movement forcefully pro- 
moted during the years in which Kobayashi Seizō /h PPE served as governor- 
general (from September 1936 to November 1940). In particular, after the 
outbreak of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident on July 7, 1937, as the situation be- 
tween China and Japan became increasingly confrontational, the Taiwan 
government-general initiated a movement for the “general spiritual mobilization 


of the nation’s citizens” similar to that being promoted in Japan proper. In addi- 
tion, because the Taiwanese were still considered to be of the same race as that 
of Japan’s opponent, the Chinese, the government actively carried out a vigorous 
mobilization of the Taiwanese to wipe away the Chinese cultural and lifestyle 
tendencies of the Taiwanese and to encourage or force them to learn Japanese 
culture and practice a Japanese lifestyle. In Ikeda Toshio’s memoirs, he gives this 
description of the period: 
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The colonial government was working hard to destroy (or to cause the Taiwanese 
to forget) everything that might have aided the development of a Taiwanese ethnic 
identity [such as] the nostalgic emotions of popular religion, the activities asso- 
ciated with the festival year, as well as life course rituals such as cappings, weddings, 
and funerals. Amaterasu K HB was substituted for Matsu #78; Taiwanese clothing 
was exchanged for Japanese dress; the flat beds [peculiar to Taiwanese housing] 
were given over to tatami $; those surnamed Chen Bi or Huang # changed their 
names to Sato {8% or Kobayashi -h tk, along with given names such as Taro KEG 
or Hanako 7 —Japanese-style names. Forcefully carrying out this kind of for- 
malistic imperial subjectification, in the midst of B-24 and B-25 air raids, was none 
other than forcing “instant” imperial subjectification.'* 


Facing such a situation, Kanaseki Takeo and key members of the Minzoku Tai- 
wan circle felt a sense of crisis and collective mission: they ought to document 
Taiwanese folklore before it disappeared. In the transcript of another roundtable 
discussion that was printed in the September 1944 issue of the journal, Kanaseki 
Takeo remarked: 


These are some data that will disappear forever if not recorded now. In particular, 
at a time like the present during what is called the success of kominka, in a period 
when this kind of [assimilation] is continually brought to fruition, one becomes 
very concerned. Being a scholar who documents it for posterity is a [special] type of 
responsibility for the residents of Taiwan {to accept]. This is hard to comprehend 
for those who normally don’t rely on data for their academic research. “Data” refers 
to what I just mentioned. Now for some of it we can know its historical significance, 
while for other data, its importance is not yet clear. And if we don’t yet understand 
[its meaning], then in the future perhaps it will become apparent. Furthermore, 
if we don't keep [a record] of it, it may disappear. That is what data is.! 


From the statements of contemporaries cited above (whether postwar recol- 
lections or wartime opinions printed in the journal), one should be able to con- 
firm that one of the factors that explains the publication of Minzoku Taiwan 
was the hope of documenting Taiwanese folklore that was about to disappear as 
a consequence of the kéminka policy. It was this kind of thinking that brought 
on the criticism of Yang Yunping, the Taiwanese critic. Yang Yunping specifi- 
cally emphasized his belief that with regard to Taiwanese folklore, one could not 
be content with mere objective and scientific documentation; one had to love 
the material. This kind of criticism must have come from Yang’s being uncer- 
tain whether Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues at Minzoku Taiwan were merely 
interested in strange customs, or whether they possessed a sincere respect for Tai- 
wanese folklore. However, once we recognize that Yang Yunping not only wrote 
for Minzoku Taiwan but also later admitted the rashness of his earlier criticism, 
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we realize that Minzoku Taiwan, as well as Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues, 
did receive the strongest affirmation from this Taiwanese critic famous for his 
harshness. 

Nevertheless, in the statement of intent published in Minzoku Taiwan, and 
cited above, as well as in some of the published articles, it’s not difficult to detect 
traces of an imperialist policy within the journal or at least a move toward follow- 
ing some wartime trends. In his posthumous article, Ikeda Toshio said that these 
words and opinions, whose tone was similar to imperialist policies, had been em- 
ployed only to protect the journal. 


It was simply that because Minzoku Taiwan was not in harmony with the drift of 
the authorities, it could not have avoided being shut down if it did not occasion- 
ally chant this type of incantation. 

Today I still recall that to defend Minzoku Taiwan we would occasionally quote 
in the editor’s comments at the end of an issue the instructions of the governor- 
general or the head of the Civil Administration, or perhaps quote from their pref- 
aces to published monographs and the like. Or we would collect together some 
appropriate old customs and show that people from an earlier era did indeed say 
that these practices were of an elevated style.2 


It’s not difficult to imagine that during the war, editors and writers for the jour- 
nal had to write texts appropriate to the current situation, in a manner in which 
their hearts and mouths revealed a substantial degree of inconsistency. Ikeda 
Toshio used a considerable amount of space in his postwar memoirs to explain 
the censorship that Minzoku Taiwan experienced. The pressure coming from un- 
bending promoters of kominka that was experienced by Minzoku Taiwan during 
the time it remained in existence was evidently quite heavy. One can get a gen- 
eral picture from the transcript of a discussion of “public sacrifice and the study 
of Taiwanese folklore” that was written up in the September 1944 issue. In this 
discussion, Kanaseki Takeo pointed out that some circles had expressed a lack of 
confidence in Minzoku Taiwan. 


Particularly in Taiwan, this kind of research has been considered to manifest some 
sort of “nationalistic political odor,” or at least the danger of this kind of result. 
It seems as though there really are those good-for-nothings who for some strange 
reason want to prevent us [from doing our work]. As for the inane misunderstand- 
ing of these people and their uninteresting motives, we hope to express a bit more 
clearly our real support of the current situation.24 


Without doubt, the goal of that September 1944 discussion was to respond to 
the doubts coming from the hard-liners and to be quite frank about the matter 
by clearly showing that Minzoku Taiwan’s activities were not in violation of any 
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kominka policies—on the contrary, this work embodied the meaning of public 
service. Furthermore, at this roundtable the participants discussed how popular 
folklore investigations could make an even greater concrete contribution to the 
national policy of kominka. Granted, the very nature of this type of discussion 
allows for the possibility of a number of different (or even directly opposing) in- 
terpretations. However, if one carefully digests the statements made during the 
roundtable discussion, it’s not difficult to see just how strong the pressure placed 
on Minzoku Taiwan really was. During that session, Kanaseki Takeo reviewed 
the objectives and achievements of the journal and pointed out that given the 
present situation and the difficult conditions associated with it, if Minzoku Tai- 
wan had to be discontinued, then they would just have to accept that decision. 
However, if the journal could remain in circulation, then they would do their 
best to complete their original mission and respond as much as they could to 
the demands of the current situation and contribute to national policy. Kanaseki 
Takeo’s statement reveals that he and his colleagues from Minzoku Taiwan were 
already mentally prepared for the journal to be discontinued at any moment, 
even though they still hoped to stubbornly continue their work if at all possible. 
The opinions of Nakai Tadashi HE, professor at Taihoku Imperial University, 
as given in this roundtable discussion, permit one to see even more clearly how 
Minzoku Taiwan struggled to survive despite being accused of being “incompat- 
ible with the times”: 


Although I’m not very clear on this matter, I certainly have heard rumors to the 
effect that the work of Minzoku Taiwan needs to be altered. But I have also heard 
Tateishi and Ikeda say that what the authorities actually notice is not the funda- 
mentals or the basics, but the superficial or the trivial; besides this, there’s not really 
anything [to be worried about]. For someone like myself (who knows little about 
the field), I don’t believe there’s anything that needs to be changed. If there is, then 
it’s only that [authors] haven’t clearly stated whether some phrase is still being used 
[in daily speech]. Besides that, when [authors] have mentioned traditional prac- 
tices, perhaps they haven't explained how such practices would be changed, what 
their present situation was, or how they ought to be changed. As for suggestions for 
revising the content of the journal, I suppose that a bit more concrete evidence of 
the public service movement might be good. However, I remind you that an eth- 
nologist is surely not a politician. Those who are involved in the promotion of the 
imperial subjectification and public sacrifice movements should make better use 


of the journal. If this can be done, then that’s probably enough.” 


These statements made by Nakai indicate that Kanaseki Takeo had arranged for 
him, situated as he was in a position on the outside, to provide camouflage against 
surprise attacks on Minzoku Taiwan. From Nakai’s discussion, one can see just 
what doubts were being expressed concerning Minzoku Taiwan: This kind of 
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journal, whose stated purpose was the investigation and documentation of Tai- 
wanese folklore, not only made no contribution to the kéminka national policy 
being demanded by the current situation, but was actually harmful to the kō- 
minka movement. This type of doubt and accusation had certainly always come 
from the outside, especially from the hard-liners in the colonial bureaucracy. 

These various sources— Kanaseki Takeo’s remarks at a roundtable discussion 
while Minzoku Taiwan was still being published, or Ikeda Toshio’s postwar mem- 
oirs, or the like—help us apprehend that the central figures affiliated with Min- 
zoku Taiwan, such as Kanaseki Takeo, Ikeda Toshio, and Kokubu Naoichi, with- 
out a doubt constantly felt a sense of imminent crisis regarding the likelihood 
that traditional Taiwanese customs and folklore would disappear as a result of the 
kéminka policies. Furthermore, each of them possessed a sense of mission con- 
cerning the need to generate documentation of this Taiwanese folklore before it 
disappeared. Second, during the period in which Minzoku Taiwan remained in 
circulation, it continued to be the target of accusations that it not only provided 
little support for official kominka policies but actually ran in opposition to those 
policies. One could say this, then, of the central members of the Minzoku Tai- 
wan group: During that period when they experienced formidable pressures from 
enemies on all sides, they still maintained the existence of the journal despite un- 
told hardships. Consequently, it is not surprising that even though these events 
happened fifty years ago, as soon as Kawamura Minato’s criticism was published, 
the ninety-year-old Kokubu Naoichi had to step up and defend himself or, better 
yet, defend Kanaseki Takeo. 


THE PERIOD IN WHICH MINZOKU TAIWAN 
WAS DISCONTINUED 


During the war, Kanaseki Takeo and Ikeda Toshio faced pressure from the colo- 
nial state’s radical kominka policies. Fifty years later, however, the accusations 
and questioning that they face comes from the opposite direction: the anticolo- 
nialism camp. How do we ultimately interpret the Minzoku Taiwan movement 
of Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues? I believe that we must return to the his- 
torical context to answer this question. 

Most scholars believe that the active promotion of the kominka movement by 
the colonial government in Taiwan began in 1936 when Kobayashi Seizo was 
governor-general. The kéminka movement that Governor-General Kobayashi 
promoted was a program of social mobilization under the general name of the 
“movement for national spiritual mobilization.” The specific content of this 
movement included banning Chinese-language newspaper columns, promoting 
the daily use of the “national language” (i.e., Japanese), enforcing worship at 
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Shinto shrines, “rearranging” local monasteries and temples, promoting the re- 
designing of central rooms in residential homes, banning Chinese-style customs 
and practices, enacting Japanese-style living, and changing personal and family 
names into accepted Japanese formats.” However, similar to the “national spiri- 
tual mobilization (HEKA KS) RB)” in Japan proper, this social mobilization 
movement had few concrete results, and the reactions of citizens in the colony 
was not as expected. In Taiwan in particular, where the authorities demanded 
that Taiwanese give up or at least alter their traditional beliefs, customs, lifestyle, 
and culture, it was highly unlikely that the movement would be accepted by the 
islanders. Although Taiwanese may have responded superficially when pressured 
by the police or local officials, such responses are not to be confused with any 
real or effective results of the campaigns.” 

In 1941 the radical kominka policies of Governor-General Kobayashi’s admin- 
istration were altered. Konoe Fumimaro jF iX & organized his second cabinet 
in July 1940, and under the name “New structure” (shin taisei Aiat), his gov- 
ernment promoted the slogan “national unity” (kyokoku-itchi $j —#%) and im- 
plemented the adjustment of all types of government policies. In particular, with 
the formation of the “Association for the Support of Imperial Rule” (Taisei yoku- 
sankai KLE & @) in October of that year, the Konoe administration possessed 
a nationwide mobilization system alongside the extant national-provincial gov- 
ernment. Complementing this personnel reorganization and policy adjustment 
at the central government level in Tokyo, Hasegawa Kiyoshi RJA took over 
as governor-general of Taiwan in November 1940. 

Those in control of policy in Konoe Fumimaro’s “New structure” in 1940 came 
primarily from Konoe’s private national policy think tank, the Showa Kenkyiikai 
WARA S, or from the national mobilization organization “Association for the 
Support of Imperial Rule.” The cultural policy designed by the Showa Kenkyit- 
kai during this period was articulated in the “Outline of cultural policy” that was 
drafted by the Cultural Research Association lead by Miki Kiyoshi = Avi, the 
famous literary figure. This policy outline revealed the liberal tendencies of those 
intellectuals affiliated with the Showa Kenkyiikai: 


Although previously the emphasis has been placed solely on prohibitionary poli- 
cies, in the future it won't be limited to this. Instead we intend to put more effort 
into active guidance. We will try hard to encourage the creative energies of the 
citizenry toward the direction of cultural creativity. Even though the concept of 
kokutai (#4 has been strengthened, it should not just be conceptual in nature; 
rather, it is necessary to thoroughly implement this concept via the popular ex- 
perience of cooperative living. As for ideological issues, we will not dwell on them 
as abstract ideological problems but rather relate them to the new organization of 


the citizenry and solve them in that manner.?> 
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journal, whose stated purpose was the investigation and documentation of Tai- 
wanese folklore, not only made no contribution to the kéminka national policy 
being demanded by the current situation, but was actually harmful to the kō- 
minka movement. This type of doubt and accusation had certainly always come 
from the outside, especially from the hard-liners in the colonial bureaucracy. 

These various sources— Kanaseki Takeo’s remarks at a roundtable discussion 
while Minzoku Taiwan was still being published, or Ikeda Toshio’s postwar mem- 
oirs, or the like—help us apprehend that the central figures affiliated with Min- 
zoku Taiwan, such as Kanaseki Takeo, Ikeda Toshio, and Kokubu Naoichi, with- 
out a doubt constantly felt a sense of imminent crisis regarding the likelihood 
that traditional Taiwanese customs and folklore would disappear as a result of the 
kominka policies. Furthermore, each of them possessed a sense of mission con- 
cerning the need to generate documentation of this Taiwanese folklore before it 
disappeared. Second, during the period in which Minzoku Taiwan remained in 
circulation, it continued to be the target of accusations that it not only provided 
little support for official kominka policies but actually ran in opposition to those 
policies. One could say this, then, of the central members of the Minzoku Tai- 
wan group: During that period when they experienced formidable pressures from 
enemies on all sides, they still maintained the existence of the journal despite un- 
told hardships. Consequently, it is not surprising that even though these events 
happened fifty years ago, as soon as Kawamura Minato" criticism was published, 
the ninety-year-old Kokubu Naoichi had to step up and defend himself or, better 
yet, defend Kanaseki Takeo. 


THE PERIOD IN WHICH MINZOKU TAIWAN 
WAS DISCONTINUED 


During the war, Kanaseki Takeo and Ikeda Toshio faced pressure from the colo- 
nial state’s radical kominka policies. Fifty years later, however, the accusations 
and questioning that they face comes from the opposite direction: the anticolo- 
nialism camp. How do we ultimately interpret the Minzoku Taiwan movement 
of Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues? I believe that we must return to the his- 
torical context to answer this question. 

Most scholars believe that the active promotion of the kiminka movement by 
the colonial government in Taiwan began in 1936 when Kobayashi Seizo was 
governor-general. The kominka movement that Governor-General Kobayashi 
promoted was a program of social mobilization under the general name of the 
“movement for national spiritual mobilization.” The specific content of this 
movement included banning Chinese-language newspaper columns, promoting 
the daily use of the “national language” (i.e., Japanese), enforcing worship at 
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Shinto shrines, “rearranging” local monasteries and temples, promoting the re- 
designing of central rooms in residential homes, banning Chinese-style customs 
and practices, enacting Japanese-style living, and changing personal and family 
names into accepted Japanese formats.”* However, similar to the “national spiri- 
tual mobilization (Bq R 4 ## 4 & 8)” in Japan proper, this social mobilization 
movement had few concrete results, and the reactions of citizens in the colony 
was not as expected. In Taiwan in particular, where the authorities demanded 
that Taiwanese give up or at least alter their traditional beliefs, customs, lifestyle, 
and culture, it was highly unlikely that the movement would be accepted by the 
islanders. Although Taiwanese may have responded superficially when pressured 
by the police or local officials, such responses are not to be confused with any 
real or effective results of the campaigns.” 

In 1941 the radical kominka policies of Governor-General Kobayashi’s admin- 
istration were altered. Konoe Fumimaro jf fff X JB organized his second cabinet 
in July 1940, and under the name “New structure” (shin taisei #188), his gov- 
ernment promoted the slogan “national unity” (kyokoku-itchi #364 —3{) and im- 
plemented the adjustment of all types of government policies. In particular, with 
the formation of the “Association for the Support of Imperial Rule” (Taisei yoku- 
sankai KKE H @) in October of that year, the Konoe administration possessed 
a nationwide mobilization system alongside the extant national-provincial gov- 
ernment. Complementing this personnel reorganization and policy adjustment 
at the central government level in Tokyo, Hasegawa Kiyoshi R }|## took over 
as governor-general of Taiwan in November 1940. 

Those in control of policy in Konoe Fumimaro’s “New structure” in 1940 came 
primarily from Konoe’s private national policy think tank, the Showa Kenkyitkai 
HARAS, or from the national mobilization organization “Association for the 
Support of Imperial Rule.” The cultural policy designed by the Showa Kenkya- 
kai during this period was articulated in the “Outline of cultural policy” that was 
drafted by the Cultural Research Association lead by Miki Kiyoshi = 73%, the 
famous literary figure. This policy outline revealed the liberal tendencies of those 
intellectuals affiliated with the Showa Kenkyiikai: 


Although previously the emphasis has been placed solely on prohibitionary poli- 
cies, in the future it won't be limited to this. Instead we intend to put more effort 
into active guidance. We will try hard to encourage the creative energies of the 
citizenry toward the direction of cultural creativity. Even though the concept of 
kokutai @ 48 has been strengthened, it should not just be conceptual in nature; 
rather, it is necessary to thoroughly implement this concept via the popular ex- 
perience of cooperative living. As for ideological issues, we will not dwell on them 
as abstract ideological problems but rather relate them to the new organization of 
the citizenry and solve them in that manner.?> 
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More directly relevant to the topic at hand, though, are the suggestions de- 
tailed in the policy outline for enriching local culture, highlighting nonurban 
areas, and revising the mode of propagation. Let me cite a few relevant quotes. 


Reform the undesirable flaws of the urban-centeredness of culture, and put 
all efforts into achieving the balanced development of local culture in each re- 
gion. For example, change the current situation whereby higher educational in- 
stitutions are concentrated in large cities. In order to strengthen and uplift local 
culture, we should make a careful study of ways to ensure the dispersed develop- 
ment of schools, libraries, art museums, research institutes, meeting centers, and 
entertainment facilities. In addition, we need to make a careful study of the means 
for encouraging talented specialists and leaders of all kinds to remain in local 
areas. ... In order to cultivate clear and bright popular lives and healthy spirits, we 
should strengthen healthy and bright entertainment facilities, in addition to pro- 
hibiting low-class or mean forms of entertainment. Improve the content of radio, 
motion picture, and drama programs. In particular, we need to increase and im- 
prove the entertainment facilities in farming and fishing villages. This will result 
in the spread of superior cultural resources to localities, as well as the revival of 
traditional festivals that manifest local flavor. 

An extremely important foundation of the new governmental structure con- 
sists of stimulating the citizenry and propagandizing in their midst. Aware that all 
previous official or official-civilian collaborative publications have been dull and 
boring, we should employ those in cultural circles who are especially able to carry 
out this propaganda and stimulation work. Furthermore, we need to integrate and 
reorganize all propaganda institutions, strengthen and enrich the mid-level institu- 
tions, while inducing nongovernmental cultural organizations to support official 
propaganda efforts from a perspective derived from their own special characteris- 
tics. We oppose propaganda that seeks culture only for the purposes of propaganda. 
Instead we should make a careful study of appropriate ways to ensure that propa- 
ganda is at the same time a means of enhancing the culture of the citizenry. 


These views of the Showa Kenkyiikai were generally accepted and continued 
by the “Association for the Support of Imperial Rule” (Taisei yokusankai ). For ex- 
ample, in order to generate enthusiasm for local cultural activities, Sakai Saburo 
iF: = BB, the central member of both the Showa Kenkyikai and the Taisei yoku- 
sankai, along with his colleagues in the Taisei yokusankai, made a tour of numer- 
ous localities throughout the nation, inciting much enthusiasm. In a small book- 
let that Sakai distributed throughout Japan, The strategies for and significance of 
reviving local culture, he had this to say: 


Central culture has consuming and entertainment tendencies, and is increas- 
ingly distant from our individual lives. Local culture is healthy, and it possesses 
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qualities of being directly related to our lives as well as connected to production. 
The traditions of Japanese culture are rooted in everyday lives in this way; they 
thrive amidst healthy local culture. We must trace out these traditions to use them 
as a fertilizer for the cultural resources of the front lines at the center. Mutually 
interacting with each other is the only way that we can construct a new culture.?” 


During this period, the director of the cultural department of the “Association 
for the Support of Imperial Rule” was the famous playwright and specialist of 
French literature, Kishida Kunio HA, and the assistant director was Kamii- 
zumi Hidenobu Ł $ 518, a writer of peasant literature. In January 1941 the 
cultural department released its first policy statement, “Ideals and current direc- 
tions for the new construction of local culture.” In that document, the cultural 
department emphasized the notion that the cultural construction of the “New 
structure” meant the creation of new culture that would stand firmly upon the 
foundation of the entire nation and be integrated with production needs. For this 
reason, its key goal was the revitalization of local culture in order to produce na- 
tional culture anew. The department’s immediate tasks included the following: 


1) Respect native traditions as well as the particular characteristics of local areas, 
in order that local culture can manifest its unique essence to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. At all times take the new creative development of the entire nation 
as our goal in order to avoid repeating the former situation of being satished 
with the expansion of metropolitan culture into peripheral areas. 

2) Reform the old culture of individualism. Continue to maintain and increase 
the intensity of the interrelationships among social groups, which is the unique 
trademark of agricultural villages. Promote love for the homeland and increase 
the sense of public spirit; affirm the living cooperative community in local areas, 
which is [the source of] the basic unity of our national family. 

3) Correct regional imbalances in culture, production, politics, and administra- 
tion. Promote the healthy development of central culture as well as the enrich- 
ment of local culture, and attain a balanced cultural development from the 


close interaction of the two.?8 


Kishida Kunio emphasized the “cultural nature of politics”; he argued, in other 
words, that politics should promote a society that reflected the actual nature of 
culture. Therefore, he criticized the earlier “movement for the total mobilization 
of the national spirit” for lacking any cultural content: 


As is the case with the language of all propaganda, it is unrealistic to expect that 
the revitalization of morality can actually adjust and improve the daily lives of 
the populace. ... Customs themselves are the root of morality. To use the force of 


morality to improve customs is to mistake the root for the branch. 
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Kishida felt that the original character of culture was expressed in the daily lives 
of the nation’s citizens and that therefore the culture of daily life had to be em- 
phasized. However, Kishida did not reaffirm all extant popular culture across the 
board. He argued that there were three standards for assessing the value of culture: 
a) its scientific nature (or efficiency); b) its moral quality (or being healthy); and 
c) its artistic value. These three had to be harmonized. Likewise, a commodity’s 
cultural value depended upon its reasonableness (scientific nature) or utilitarian 
value, its unadorned nature (moral quality), and the beauty of its form (or artistic 
value). Kishida’s views are similar in some respects to the critical assessment of 
industrial crafts found in the folk art movement of Yanagi Muneyoshi WRR. 

While the “Association for the Support of Imperial Rule” trumpeted this pro- 
motion of culture, cultural activists from all areas of the nation were organizing 
their own cultural organizations. In November 1941 there were 120 cultural orga- 
nizations nationwide; by June of 1943 they numbered 250; and in January 1944 
the total had reached 407. Although these local cultural associations were estab- 
lished in response to a campaign organized by the cultural department of the 
association, and although each such organization had had to obtain official per- 
mission to establish itself, these entities did not resemble other national move- 
ment organizations with an identical and unified organization all across the na- 
tion. Consequently, in this instance, the force of a strong system emerging from 
within government was comparatively less; there was also no financial support 
from the state for these local organizations. Local leaders had to establish the 
organization themselves, which meant gaining support from interested persons 
from their native areas. 

Although the activities of the movements organized by these local cultural as- 
sociations were therefore quite different from each other, in terms of the overall 
structure, the revival of traditional culture was their most salient characteristic. 
This work included the observation of local festivals; the collection and docu- 
mentation of local legends, dialects, and popular songs; the study of folk and local 
art, historical markers, and famous sights; the exhibition of folk art and native 
materials; the organization of local folk dances, folk song fests, and native drama 
presentations; the compilation of local histories; and the formal recognition of 
local heroes. Because of these cultural activities, local nativism reached a high 
level for a brief period.*° 

Once we become aware of the nationwide situation in Japan proper, we can 
have a better understanding of the moment when Minzoku Taiwan came into 
being. Although there were no immediate changes of personnel in the Taiwan 
government-general’s office when the Konoe government was established, after 
the “Association for the Support of Imperial Government” was created in Japan 
proper, authorities in Taiwan did prepare to establish a local equivalent of that as- 
sociation.” Then, in November 1940, Hasegawa Kiyoshi took over the position of 
governor-general of Taiwan, replacing Kobayashi Seizo. After Governor-General 
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Hasegawa took office, he signaled a clear intent to adjust the radical kominka 
policies of Governor-General Kobayashi Seizo’s era. This can be seen through an 
examination of the contents of a special issue of the government-general’s official 
publication, Taiwan jiho & 844R, published in January 1941: “Special issue on 
the guiding principles of kominka.” ” This issue began with the “New Year's greet- 
ings” of the governor-general and the director of the civil administration and was 
followed by an introductory article by Nakamura Akira entitled “Kominka issues 
as cultural policies.” There were articles by others discussing several kominka pro- 
grams: name-changing, economical lifestyles, language, family residences, mon- 
asteries and temples, agricultural villages and peasants’ problems. The majority 
of the contributors to the special issue were professors at Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity; all were considered experts in their own fields. 

Nakamura Akira’s introductory article, “Kominka issues as cultural policies,” 
especially caught the attention of readers. If one carefully examines the content 
of this article, he can see not only that Nakamura criticized the previous radical 
kominka policies for not taking into consideration the special conditions of Tai- 
wan —his article was, in essence, a promotion piece for the Taiwan equivalent of 
the local cultural movement of the “Cultural Department of the Association for 
the Support of Imperial Government” in Japan proper. Let me give some sample 
quotes from Nakamura’s article: 


There is a natural connection between politics and culture. ... There is a natural 
connection between politics and the cultural world of the daily realm of activi- 
ties. ... Cultural policies do not infer that politics guide culture, but rather that a 
culture will guide other cultures in moving toward a political direction. ... That 
element of politics that guides culture is not politics per se, but rather it should 
be a politics that possesses a cultural nature and a politics that manifests cultural 
content. ... The problem of kéminka in Taiwan is a problem of cultural policies; 
it’s a question of how the culture of one country can guide a different culture via 
politics. ... Amidst the new politics of the “New structure,” there is an opportunity 
to reconsider the cultural policies of our country, and of course, we must reassess 
the problems of kominka. ... Broadly speaking, for a policy to manifest the signifi- 
cance of a policy, it must be able to get results. Therefore, an ineffective policy is 
necessarily meaningless. ... In order for the kominka problem as a cultural policy 
to be effective, officials must pay particular attention to responses toward kéminka 
policies at all times, and use this knowledge to consider methods for the next stage 
of kominka policy-making. ... The key issue for kominka in Taiwan is changing 
Han Chinese culture into Japanese-style [culture], so that the islanders are incor- 
porated into the Japanese national community. ... The kominka problem entails 
acknowledging that in actuality Han Chinese culture exists in a part of Japanese 
national territory, as well as determining how to incorporate it. ... The nature of 
an ethnos is determined by its history. Thus, the assimilation of an ethnos is a long- 
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term historical process; there is no alternative. The essence of an ethnos will be 
found in its personality and its ambition, as well as in the style of its actions, ideol- 
ogy, and feelings. Consequently, it is very dificult to alter an ethnos overnight. ... 
Even if an ethnic cultural assimilation policy were capable of changing the cul- 
tural content of an ethnos, it would still be difficult to change the mode of think- 
ing and feeling of the culture of that ethnos. ... If one wishes to get rid of shrines 
and temples, then you must first determine which previous religio-psychological 
needs of the islanders were met by shrines and temples, and then provide a substi- 
tute that can compensate for these psychological needs. ... If one does not provide 
a substitute to compensate but merely bans extant religious rituals, he will not be 
able to satisfy the psychological needs of the islanders, and that can only result 
in empty policies. ... If you are determined to destroy even that type of dispersed 
local deities, then the policy has become too extreme. To preserve in an appro- 
priate fashion the unique songs, dances, and music of the islanders is a necessary 
step in relieving and calming the daily lives of the islanders. Otherwise, if politics 
interferes to such a degree, then all tendencies toward intimacy will be lost from 
politics. ... 

An ethnos is a religious and linguistic collectivity, and therefore the next prob- 
lem after the religious problem is a linguistic one. ... One must first implement 
compulsory education for the islanders before he can realize the expansion of the 
national language in Taiwan. ... The implementation of compulsory education 
is one point that must be given even more attention. ... If there is a need to em- 
ploy the national language in one’s daily life, then the frequent use of the national 
language will be attained in a natural fashion. On the contrary, if it is not neces- 
sary to use the national language in one’s daily life, it will not be easy to imple- 
ment the policy promoting the frequent use of the national language. Therefore, 
the first step toward solving this problem is to cause them to feel the need of the 
national language. If this language is necessary, as well as convenient, then natu- 
rally they will be inclined toward that direction. If it is inconvenient, then even if 
you enforce a national language policy, in the end there naturally will be no con- 
crete results. ... The matter of clothing is the same. Even if you reward the wearing 
of the kimono, it will not be easy to induce people to give up clothing worn by 
the islanders that is convenient for wearing during daily activities. ... Convenient 
things are naturally used. Even if you force them under the name of the kéminka 
policy to use inconvenient things from ancient Japan, these policies will have no 
results. Therefore, kominka as a cultural policy requires the popularization of a 
Japanese lifestyle, and this lifestyle must at least be more convenient and reason- 


able than the islanders’ own counterpart. 


Although the above quote is quite long, this material is too important to be 
omitted here. Nakamura’s article not only criticized previous kéminka policy, it 
also expressed the notion that in the future the principle for implementing ko- 
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minka policies was the necessity of paying careful attention to Taiwanese re- 
sponses and to policy results in order to provide convenient and reasonable policy 
content to induce the Taiwanese to change, while avoiding the one-sided tactic 
of forcing Taiwanese to practice Japanese lifestyle and culture. When he wrote 
this article, Nakamura Akira was an assistant professor at Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity, and he was responsible for the lectureship in constitutional law at that 
institution. Even more critical to our story is the fact that he was the student of 
‘Tokyo Imperial University professor Yabe Teiji 28 878, who was an important 
member of the Shéwa Research Association, the think tank for Prime Minister 
Konoe Fumimaro.*4 We are reminded again that Nakamura Akira had personal 


connections to central government figures in Japan while holding a lectureship 
in the colony. This article of his was positioned as the centerpiece for the “Special 
issue to reconsider kominka policies” of the government-general’s official jour- 
nal. And the new governor-general of Taiwan wrote a preface for that issue not 
long after taking his new position. Given all of this, we have reason to believe that 
Nakamura’s article was the announcement of the new governor-general’s change 
in the kéminka policies applicable to Taiwan. Furthermore, this adjustment was 
a response to the cultural policies of the central government in Japan proper. 


THE LOCAL CULTURE MOVEMENT IN 
COLONIAL TAIWAN 


Another article appearing in this special issue of Taiwan Jihō, one written by Kana- 
seki Takeo, on the other hand, did not stray far from his academic specialty—he 
was a professor of anatomy in the School of Medicine at Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity. Kanaseki’s article was entitled “Kominka and racial questions.” * Though 
Kanaseki discussed the topics of eugenics and the offspring of interracial mar- 
riages from the perspective of his own field of study, he was very careful to express 
the opinion that these issues of research would require much time to fully appre- 
hend. As for the other articles in the special issue, with the exception of Naka- 
mura Akira’s piece that clearly expressed his critical views toward previous radical 
kominka policies, none of the other writers expressed particularly clear opinions. 
Perhaps this is explained by the fact that of the contributors to the special issue, 
Nakamura was the most knowledgeable concerning changes in colonial govern- 
ment policy; perhaps he was the very person in charge of making this change! 
However, because of the government-general’s policy adjustments, in May 
1941, Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues released their signed statement of in- 
tent to publish Minzoku Taiwan. In comparison with the colonial government’s 
new policies, their statement of intent appeared rather conservative, as it only em- 
phasized the point that Taiwanese traditional customs and practices were about 
to be destroyed, and that before they were destroyed it was necessary to quickly 
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document them. It seems quite natural that such an ambition concerned only 
with “documenting” Taiwanese customs about to be destroyed would stimulate 
the dissatisfaction of a critically-minded and self-aware Taiwanese intellectual 
like Yang Yunping. In particular, although the published statement of intent did 
contain language that called for the documentation of Taiwanese customs, the 
authors of the text were careful to include remarks that appeared not to oppose 
the destruction of Taiwanese practices, such as this sentence: “We are not anx- 
ious about the destruction of Taiwanese traditional customs, but documenting 
and researching these customs is our duty.” Consequently, Yang Yunping pub- 
lished his critical response, “Research and love,” in Taiwan nichinichi shinpd & 


# H A 8TH, from which I quote: 


“Taiwan studies,” until now generally shunned or treated with a cold shoulder, has 
quite recently experienced a new bit of luck—take for example [the new interest 
in] “literature” and “folklore.” That’s not to say I don’t feel secretly pleased by this. 
However, it’s hard to avoid feeling a little uneasy, for while they are getting their 
hands dirty in this new research, they still maintain that cold and high-level, even 
mechanical, attitude and method. Though they don’t even understand “vernacu- 
lar texts” or the “Taiwanese language,” they still [have the audacity to] claim that 
“vernacular” works are “mostly imitations”! Or when they say they plan to study 
“Taiwanese traditional practices” in the future yet already note they are “not wor- 
tied if they get destroyed.” ... I hope that in the years to come these “scholars” and 
“researchers” will have just a little more warm understanding and love [for their 


subject], as well as a bit more modesty.>© 


In this critical piece, Yang Yunping expressed confidence in his own learning and 
his dissatisfaction with those who took the position of “documenting” Taiwan- 
ese customs and folklore. And it seems that he was also expressing his resistance 
toward any radical kéminka policy that seldom undertook any actual investiga- 
tion of Taiwanese folklore?” while contributing to its destruction. Although Kana- 
seki Takeo did publish a response to Yang Yunping’s criticism, creating a very 
small debate between them, this battle gradually became but a debate over words. 
However, not long after Minzoku Taiwan appeared in print, Yang Yunping also 
became a contributor to that journal, despite originally having expressed some 
doubt about its mission. 

In July 1941 Minzoku Taiwan officially came out in print. The preface to the in- 
augural issue, which was written by Kanaseki Takeo, was a short piece but pitched 
at a high level. In content, it still emphasized documenting ethnic memorabilia 
that would soon be destroyed, but in the column on miscellaneous topics, “Noisy 
notes,” two of the journal’s most important members chastised the radical kō- 
minka movement with a clear and shrill voice: 
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“Imperial subjectification,” “imperial subjectification,” but without love can you 
really transform others? From ancient times till the present, I’m afraid there’s not 
an example of such a thing. The success of love is probably the most common 
whether in ancient times or the present, and it will forever be a central issue in life 
and in literature. If artists and writers in Taiwan who have a self awareness of the 
duty of their profession chant [the need for] “Imperial subjectification!” shouldn't 
they need to call up their feelings for the islanders? A strategy that is satisfied with 
merely shouting out slogans and considering one’s work finished is useless. (Kana- 
seki Takeo)38 

Whether considering kominka programs such as the frequent usage of the na- 
tional language or the redesigning of central dining rooms in private residences, 
relying only on statistical figures to judge a program’s success or failure is espe- 
cially dangerous. It’s terribly disappointing to see those who don’t know where they 
should worship stuff the paper offerings from the sacred shrine into a flower vase 
that’s full of ashes, or even those who keep the paper offerings in a desk drawer. [Or 
those who] in the evening place the Shinto god shelf inside a filthy bird cage, or 
the [unbelievable case] of a bare-footed man using a carrying pole to carry them 
around for others to see, shouting all the way. Who is responsible for these mis- 
takes? ... Those people who stand in the front lines of the kéminka movement 
should deeply reflect on this kind of phenomenon. (Ikeda Toshio)? 


There was hardly any issue after the first that did not carry this kind of spicy-hot 
criticism of the implementation of kéminka. Thus we can confirm that despite 
the fact that the initial issue of Minzoku Taiwan took a rather careful stance— 
calling only for documenting Taiwanese customs that were soon to disappear — 
those involved with the journal were in fact quite dissatisfied with the policies of 
the aggressive kiminka movement. The public expression of this dissatisfaction 
apparently had to wait until the colonial government had clearly expressed the re- 
adjustment of its policies before it could emerge from hiding and come out into 
the open. 

If one can argue that Minzoku Taiwan was itself a type of local cultural move- 
ment in Taiwan, then exactly what kind of movement (in terms of content) did 
it implement there? First, with the publication of the inaugural issue, Minzoku 
Taiwan declared that it was not the kind of research journal common in the aca- 
demic world, but that it rather hoped to be an ethnology journal that incorpo- 
rated reports and records of interviews carried out in all areas. For example, in 
the first issue, under the “editors’ afterthoughts” column, they had this to say: 


As for research magazines, or in other words academic folklore journals, the island 


already has Nampo minzoku 7 RS. Our journal will not attempt to become 
that kind of magazine. Rather we intend that ours is the product of a different type 
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of mission. And that's the hope that it has emerged from an atmosphere of more 
easygoing, intimate discussions on the evening porch or verandah, and that these 
conversations unconsciously increase people’s concern for islander folklore. We 
welcome manuscripts with this kind of easygoing character. Perhaps the kind of 
articles in the present issue that are the best pieces may not, on the contrary, be 
able to fully reveal our interests. ... We have special expectations for [the future 
contributions of] those with ambitions who still are hiding out in local areas; we 
hope you will stand up and say, “We have this in our area!” and then follow through 
to submit a manuscript that documents that phenomenon. ... With the journal’s 
unique mission in mind, we certainly do hope to see those from all areas with 
such ambitions contribute manuscripts to our journal. We hope that there will be 
people from every part of the island —no matter whether it be agricultural towns 
or fishing villages—who will present their such reports for publication.*° 


Those affiliated with Minzoku Taiwan also held folklore discussions and work- 
shops throughout the island, and in 1942 they organized a series of ten folklore- 


collection meetings. In general, this type of data-gathering meeting was limited 


to visits to famous scenic or historical sites in a single area, supplemented by a 
simple discussion afterward. The process and accomplishments of these collect- 
ing meetings were printed up and reported in subsequent issues of the journal. 
Furthermore, as a result of these local activities, a group of participants with a 
strong interest in such activities was formed. These individuals, along with local 
folklore reporters and historians throughout the island, formed a cultural network 
that included both Japanese and Taiwanese (with the journal serving as the main 
organ of communication). 

At this point, let me cite another example of the cultural development pro- 
moted by Minzoku Taiwan that was perhaps even more regional in nature. The 
December 1941 issue (volume 1, issue 6) of Minzoku Taiwan was a “Special issue 
devoted to Shirin.” Shirin [Shilin +#k] was a small town on the outskirts of Tai- 
hoku [Taipei]; in northern Taiwan, people took pride in the strong literary atmo- 
sphere associated with Shirin that had existed for a very long time. (It was also 
the hometown of Yang Yunping.) In August 1941 a group of young people in their 
twenties in Shirin organized (under the direction of a Christian minister who had 
studied in Tokyo) a cultural organization called the “Association of like-minded 
Shirinites +4 #5 @.” The association came together as a reading and discus- 
sion group, inviting famous individuals to attend their meetings and introduce 
(in workshop fashion) new world trends in literature and philosophy or to spread 
common knowledge from the fields of medicine and hygiene. They also orga- 
nized a choir. 

For August 23-25, 1941, however, this Shirin Association of Like-minded Shi- 
rinites organized a comparatively bigger activity: a “culture exhibition,” which in- 
cluded an “exhibition of local materials,” a “photography exhibition,” a “hygiene 
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exhibition,” and a choral concert. Cao Yonghe # # #11, who was employed in the 
Shirin cooperative, was responsible for the history component of the “exhibition 
of local materials,” while Pan Naizhen $f #4, a student in the medical school 
at Taihoku Imperial University, was in charge of the folklore and traditional cus- 
toms section of the exhibition.*? Using this exhibition as a foundation, Minzoku 
Taiwan editors invited Yang Yunping to design a “special issue on Shirin” as the 
December issue of the journal for that year. For this special issue, Yang Yunping, 
Cao Yonghe, and Pan Naizhen individually conducted the planning and the col- 
lection of materials on Shirin’s historical heroes, historical writings, shrines, yearly 
festivals, legends, and stela, while Kanaseki Takeo, Tateishi Tetsuomi, Mishima 
Itaru, and Matsuyama Kenzo #A & =, the Japanese contributors to Minzoku 
Taiwan, wrote articles that introduced the folk art and interesting phenomena of 
the city of Shirin that they were acquainted with. The special issue mobilized the 
cultured intellectuals of the locality— Yang Yunping, Cao Yonghe, and Pan Nai- 
zhen all came from well-known lineages in the area —and assisted in the compila- 
tion and documentation (in a substantive form) of local history and popular cus- 
toms. In addition, it assisted substantively in establishing a sense of pride in local 
culture. To cite but one piece of evidence to support this claim, an important 
member of Minzoku Taiwan, the woodblock printer Tateishi Tetsuomi, noted in 
his article that the editor and designer for this special issue, Yang Yunping, used 
the phrase “rivers and mountains extremely beautiful — that is my hometown” to 
describe his hometown of Shirin.*? 

Historical market towns like Tainan 4 By, Rokuko #2}, Manka gh, and 
Shirin were naturally important cites for initiating the collection of data on local 
popular customs. However, it is important to note here that in the journal Min- 
zoku Taiwan there were a lot of reports concerning a place called Hokumon [Bei- 
men 4k F9]. Hokumon was a very poor coastal area on the southwestern part of the 
island of Taiwan, a place where the residents farmed, fished, or manufactured salt 
to make ends meet. In this area in the mid-1930s, a group of younger-generation 
intellectuals, who had received new-style colonial education or who had experi- 
enced study abroad in Japan, just happened to join together. In their midst was 
a medical doctor who had studied in Japan, Wu Xinrong 23728, who was espe- 
cially active. Though he was a practicing physician, when studying in Japan he 
had had some contact with contemporary trends in literature and the arts, as well 
as the new social thought being propagated at the time. In 1932, when he returned 
to Taiwan, he set up a clinic in his hometown while also undertaking some cre- 
ative writing. Not long after establishing his professional office in his hometown, 
Wu became one of the new local men with a high social visibility. Surrounding 
him were a group of new youth of about the same age, and all of these people 
were capable of writing. Thus, in the mid-1930s they joined the Taiwan new lit- 
erature movement in the form of a local corps of writers, and in Taiwan literary 
circles of the time, they were rather special. Not only did they participate in lit- 
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erary activities, they were also an active force in this local area in the kéminka 
movement instigated by the colonial government in the late 1930s. In fact, some 
of the individuals in this group stepped up to take on the role of local assembly 
members.“ The July and August issues of Minzoku Taiwan for the year 1942 were 
written by some of the members of this group: Wu Xinrong, Wang Bijiao £% 
#2, Guo Shuitan 3% 7k #, and Kokubu Naoichi. The content of the two issues 
included articles on historical geography, legends, and historical relics. Of these 
articles, the ethnological investigation of an “ethnic group that worshiped vases,” 
which was written by Kokubu Naoichi and Wu Xinrong, left the most striking im- 
pression. After this, both Wu Xinrong and Wu Xiuqi 24277, who was also from 
Hokumon, continued to write articles on local folklore for Minzoku Taiwan. 


RETURN TO THE INITIAL QUESTION 


At this point in our discussion, let us return to the question with which we began: 
Can Minzoku Taiwan be considered a component of the so-called Greater East 
Asia ethnology? Although Kawamura Minato picked up the term “Greater East 
Asian ethnology” from a roundtable discussion that centered around Yanagita 
Kunio, had he carefully read and analyzed the transcript of that discussion, he 
still might have seen that the Yanagita Kunio, who proposed a “national ethnol- 
ogy,” had a rather hesitant attitude toward comparative ethnology across such an 
expansive region as “Greater East Asia”; this was a Yanagita Kunio who finally 
only reluctantly agreed that perhaps scholars could use the medium of a shared 
Japanese language to accomplish some comparison. In contrast to the reluctant 
attitude of Yanagita Kunio, however, Kanaseki Takeo appears to have been more 
enthusiastic. 

If Minzoku Taiwan did take advantage of the adjustments made to the national 
policies of the Japanese imperial government in the early 1940s to begin publi- 
cation, and if it manipulated the loopholes in these policies to criticize national 
policy, then its fate could certainly be tied to further revisions in policy or changes 
in wartime conditions. It’s impossible for us to completely deny the possibility, 
as Ikeda Toshio noted after the war, that the rhetoric in the journal that followed 
closely the demands of the wartime situation served as a defensive shield. For ex- 
ample, with regard to the following quote from Minzoku Taiwan, though a com- 
pletely different interpretation is possible, it may not hurt to interpret this passage 
as Ikeda Toshio suggested: 


With the outbreak of war with Great Britain and America, the anxious situation 
on the home front became even more intense. Those of us who edited the journal 
doubled our efforts with the renewed sense of purpose of sacrificing for the nation. 
We also believed that this publishing was by no means a leisurely activity. From 
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the perspective of the raw breadth of the victories obtained by the imperial army — 

more territories than the eye could see —it was impossible not to imagine that the 

day was not far off when this new region of greater southeast Asia would be brought 
under the sphere of Japanese influence. Of course, the social and economic center 
of this new region was the overseas Chinese born in southern China, and there- 
fore, our interaction and collaboration with the overseas Chinese was already a 
fate that could not be avoided. In order to make this cooperation smooth and inti- 
mate, it was necessary to understand the overseas Chinese. In order to compre- 
hend the overseas Chinese, understanding the islanders in Taiwan was the shortest 
route. ... Studying and understanding the Taiwanese ethnic group was a very im- 
portant factor in explaining why Taiwan became the base for southern expansion 
and development. To not use Taiwan in any attempt to investigate the southern 
areas would without any doubt be seen as proof that our nation was incapable of 
expanding southward. With regard to this point, investigating and comprehend- 
ing the Taiwanese ethnic group was the most immediate work for the moment. 
We colleagues hoped to grasp the significance of this fact as a means of contrib- 


uting to the wartime situation.*4 


On the other hand, we can also find opinions that more clearly and concretely 
emphasized the necessity of an East Asian ethnology. Those were the words of 
Kanaseki Takeo. In the July 1942 issue of the journal, when reviewing Yanagita 
Kunio’s book, Notes on Dialects 773 %8, Kanaseki made the following remarks: 


I have full respect for Yanagita Kunio’s position of [implementing] a national eth- 
nology. However, in addition to this, might it be possible to establish the perspec- 
tive of an East Asian ethnology? In the present wartime situation, I feel even more 
strongly that it is essential. Even those as simple as myself also believe that the 
time for this perspective has arrived. Taiwan will surely make its contribution to 
this East Asian ethnology that is soon to emerge.*5 


In order to complement the establishment of the “Greater East Asia Minis- 
try,” the title on the front cover of the October 1942 issue of Minzoku Taiwan 
was changed from “Introducing and investigating customs and practices” to the 
phrase “Introducing and investigating the customs of the South.” An individual 
with the initials T.K. —surely this was Kanaseki Takeo—left the following quote 
in the editors’ notes at the end of the journal: 


Hearing the news of the establishment of the Ministry for Greater East Asia causes 
one to feel that our faith in the notion that “Greater East Asia is but one body” 
has already become a stable thing. ... As of today it is no longer necessary to ex- 
plain the fact that researching the ethnology of Taiwan is definitely not limited to 
questions specific to Taiwan. Investigating the ethnology of Taiwan has provided 
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us with material with which to contribute to completing a Greater East Asian 
ethnology. Previously it was not the case that there were none who thought that 
studying the ethnology of the island conflicted somewhat with the imperial sub- 
jectification of the islanders. However, as the leader of the Greater East Asian alli- 
ance, we Japanese must elucidate not only Taiwan ethnology. We must—and we 
have the duty to—elucidate the folklore of China, the South Pacific, India, and 
Australia, i.e., all the areas within the Co-prosperity Sphere. Taking the research 
on Taiwan ethnology as one essential aspect of this greater whole, to complete 
one component of this important duty is the task for us residents of the island of 


Taiwan.*© 


This kind of rhetoric was not unique to Kanaseki Takeo; Mori Oto HINYA (son 
of the famous modern Japanese author Mori Ogai ZES 5 and also professor in 
the medical school at Taihoku Imperial University), Utsushikawa Nenozo 2$)J1| 
F Zi (professor of ethnology and anthropology at Taihoku Imperial Univer- 
sity), and Nakamura Akira all published articles with a similar tone in the pages 
of Minzoku Taiwan. 

The proposal of an “East Asian ethnology” that emerged in closer step with the 
changing wartime situation was, in fact, manifested in a conceptualization with 
clearer content and strategy at the roundtable discussion that centered around 
Yanagita Kunio in October 1943. That proposal consisted of the enumeration of 
specific items necessary to ethnological investigation, the preparations for sepa- 
rate data collection in areas of East Asia, and then the comparative analysis of 
these investigation results. And during the meeting, Yanagita Kunio proposed 
three potential topics for investigation: a) the treatment of different surroundings, 
b) concepts toward ancestors, and c) marriage ethics. Of course, these three topics 
proposed by Yanagita Kunio contained aspects that would meet the needs of the 
wartime situation. In January 1944 at the nation-wide “Festschrift for Mr. Yanagita 
Kunio,” where Kanaseki Takeo was also one of the participants, the “International 
cooperative research topics proposal” was finally made public, and the specific 
content of that proposal was but an enumeration of sixteen research items within 
the scope of the three major topics that Yanagita Kunio had originally proposed 
in 1943.7 

Thus we can say that the appearance of Minzoku Taiwan was related to the 
changes in politics, in particular the “local culture movement,” that accompa- 
nied the establishment of the second Konoe cabinet. For example, the director of 
the Cultural Department of the Association to Support Imperial Rule, Kishida 
Kunio, expressed in definite terms the view that the problem of the culture of 
outlying territories [gaichi ¥} 4] was also part of the problem of local culture. 
Furthermore, he said that with regard to this problem of the culture of outlying 
territories, Japan proper and the outlying territories would be grasped without any 
difference whatsoever. “Use this principle: let Taiwan stand in Taiwan’s own spe- 
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cial character, and let Korea stand in Korea’s own special essence.” *8 In the colony 
of Taiwan, it was manifested concretely when Governor-General Hasegawa Kiyo- 
shi made adjustments to the radical kominka policies implemented by Kobayashi 
Seizo, by “allowing Taiwanese traditional religion, worship, customs, local popu- 
lar entertainment, and lifestyle to exist as long as they do not conflict with the 
goals of colonial rule.” 4° 

Minzoku Taiwan did, in fact, appear at just that opportune moment when the 
extreme kéminka policies were being adjusted. And it was not only the ethno- 
logical research of Kanaseki Takeo and his colleagues that came into being in 
the historical context that produced the second Konoe cabinet and the governor- 
generalship of Hasegawa Kiyoshi. Even in the realm of literature and drama, am- 
biguous phenomena were also quite evident.”” Minzoku Taiwan did indeed de- 
velop the concept of “East Asian ethnology,” and of the major figures responsible 
for the journal, Kanaseki Takeo’s promotion of this idea was most clear and cer- 
tain. Furthermore, this concept of “East Asian ethnology” had its own particular 
national policy and wartime context. 

If Minzoku Taiwan was able to publish by taking advantage of policy changes, 
then it was also possible that it would move in accordance with the changes made 
to those policies. In another of his articles, Kawamura Minato has articulated 
even further criticisms of this inherent nature of Minzoku Taiwan, whereby it 
“came all together with the birth,” and would ultimately float or sink in accor- 
dance with the wartime situation. In essence, then, all Japanese scholars who 
taught in imperial universities in outlying territories before the end of the war 
manifest some “colonialist” tendencies. Therefore, that these ethnologists and an- 
thropologists follow “colonial policies” is not just related to a scholar’s own inher- 
ent qualities or personality but rather is caused by the “original sin” of “colonial- 
ism” that is necessarily manifested in these kinds of “modern knowledge” such 
as ethnology or folklore studies." Since Kawamura Minato has taken such a su- 
perior position, then according to his terms, Minzoku Taiwan must therefore be 
reassessed as a component of “Great East Asian ethnology.” 
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*Translated by Douglas Fix, Reed College. 
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